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PREFACE. 


The volume of this history now published has had 
throughout, like that whieh preceded it, the honefit 
of Niebuhr’s assistance, I have only, therefore, to 
repeat what was said in the preface to the first 
volume, that “no acknowledgment can he too ample 
for the advantages which I have derived from his 
work.” 

There has lately appeared, in the second volume of 
Niebuhr’s life and letters, a letter written by him to 
a young student, containing various directions and 
suggestions with respect to his philological studies. 
Amongst other things he says, “ I utterly disapprove 
of the common practice of adopting references, after 
verifying them, without naming the source whence 
they are taken; and tedious as the double reference 
is, never allow myself to dispense with it. When I 
cite a passage simply, I have found it out myself. He 
who does otherwise, assumes the appearance of more 
extensive reading than belongs to him.” 

The perfect uprightness of Niebuhr’s practice in 
this point is well worthy of him, and is deserving of 
all imitation. But I should find it difficult in all 
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cases to say whether I had first noticed a passage my- 
self, or had been led to it by a quotation in another 
writer. I have availed myself continually of Niebuhr’s 
references, and of those made by Freinshoim in his 
supplement of Liv}'; hut it has happened also that 
passages referred to by them had been taken by my- 
self directly from the original source without recol- 
lecting, or indeed without knowing, that they htud 
been quoted previously by others. Niebuhr’s reading 
was so vast, and his memory so retentive, that he may 
be presumed never to have overlooked any thing 
which could illustrate his subject; it is probable, 
therefore, that every quotation made in this volume; 
may be found previously made by Niebuhr, unless it 
happen to relate to a matter which he has not wTitten 
on. But yet some quotations were made by me with 
so little consciousness of their existing in Niebuhr, 
that in one instance I searched his volume to see 
w'hother he had noticed a passage, because I did not 
remember to have observed any quotation of it by 
him, and yet I felt sure, ;xs proved to he the case, that 
he had not overlooked it. 

I have only, therefore, to state that many passages 
have been quoted by me from Pliny, Valerius Maxi- 
mus, Frontinus, and other writers, for the knowledge, 
or at least for the recollection of which, I was in- 
debted cither to Niebuhr, or to Freinsheim, or to 
some other modern writer. And yet I can truly say 
that not a single paragraph in this volume has been 
written on a mere verifying of the references made by 
preceding writers, but that my own reading and com- 
parison of the ancient authorities has been always the 
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foundation of it. This is not said as laying claim to 
any remarkable degree of diligence or of learning, but 
simply to establish my right to call this history an 
original work, and not a mere compilation from Nie- 
buhr or from others, who have gone over the ground 
previously. 

Ilut I shall he believed by all who are acquainted 
with Niebuhr’s third volume, when I say that the 
composition of this volume of mine has been through- 
out a most irksome labour; inasmuch as I was hut 
doing with manifest inferiority in eveiy point what 
Niebuhr had done in all points admirably. In my 
first volume, although all the substance of it and 
much more was to he found in Niebuhr, yet in its 
form it might hope to have some advantage, as put- 
ting liis matter into a moi’e popidar shape, lint his 
third volume is no less eloquent than wise; and is as 
superior to mine in the power of its narrative as in 
the profoundness of its researches. And yet this pre- 
sent volume was to he written, as a necessary part of 
my own work. I was obliged, therefore, to go through 
with it as well as I could, feeling most keenly all the 
while the infinite difference between Niebuhr’s history 
and mine. 

It may he thought by some that this volume is 
written at too great length ; and I have heard that 
one, for whose judgment I have the greatest respect, 
has found the same fault with the preceding volume. 
Ifut I am convinced by a tolerably large experience, 
that most readers find it almost impossible to impress 
on their memory a mere abridgment of history; the 
number of names and events crowded into a small 
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sptice is overwhelming to them, and the absence of 
details in the narrative makes it impossible to com- 
municate to it much of interest j neither characters 
nor events can be developed with that particularity 
which is the best help to the memory, because it 
attrac*,ts and engages us, and impresses images on the 
mind as well as facts. At the same time T am well 
aware of the great difficulty of giving liveliness to a 
narrative which necessarily gets all its facds at second 
hand. And a wuuter who has never been engaged 
in any public transactions, cither of peace or war, 
must feel this especially. One who is himself a states- 
man and orator, may relate the political contests even 
of remote ag(‘s with something of the spirit of a con- 
temporary; for his own experience realizes to him in 
gi'cat measure the scenes and the characters which he 
is describing. And, in like manner, a soldier or a 
seaman can enter fully into the gTeat deeds of ancient 
warfare ; for although in outward form ancient battles 
and sieges may differ from those of modern times, yet 
the gcAius of the general and the courage of the 
soldier, the call for so many of the highest qualities 
of our nature which constitutes the enduring moral 
interest of war, are common alike to all times ; and 
he who has fought under Wellington has been in 
spirit an eye-witness of the campaigns of Hannibal. 
But a writer whose whole experience has been confined 
to private life and to peace, has no link to connec t 
him with the actors and great deeds of ancient histoi*y, 
except the feelings of our common humanity. He 
cannot realize civil contests or battles with the vivid- 
ness of a statesman and a soldier; he can but enter 
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into them as a man : and his general knowledge of 
human nature, his love of great and good actions, his 
sympathy with virtue, his abhorrence of vice, can 
alone assist him in making himself as it were a wit- 
ness of what he attempts to describe. Ihit these 
even by themselves will do much ; and if an liistorian 
feels as a man and as a citizen, there is hope that, 
however humble his experience, he may inspire his 
readers with something of his own inter(\st in tlu^ 
events of his history: he may hope at least tliat a 
full detail of these events, however feelily representcMl, 
will be wortli far more than a mere brief summary of 
them made the text for a long comment of his own. 


IhKjhy, 

May 2Sth, 1840. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

IIISTORT, FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC, FROM THE YEAR 366 
TO 378 — ROME AFTER THE RETREAT OF THE GAULS — 
ITS WEAKNICSS, AND THE GREAT MISERY OF THE COM- 
MONS — I'OPULARITY AND DEATH OF M. MANLIUS — 
WARS WITH THE NEIGHBOURING NATIONS. 


^ABrjvaLCDP be tA koivov, eneib^ avrois ol ^dp^apoi (K TTjs aTn]\6ov, 

bL(Kafii(ovTo ev^s odev ime^eOevro iralba^ Kai yvvaiKas Ka'i rrjv nepiovaav 
KUTao-KevTjPf Ka\ tt)v ttoXiv avoLKobopelv irapedKevd^ovro. — Thucydides, 

I. 89. 

Ltvt begins his history of the period after the inva- chap. 
sion of the Gauls, hy contrasting what he calls its — L-j 

greater clearness and certainty with the obscurity of history is 
the period which had preceded it. True it is, that uncertainty, 
there was no subsequent destruction of public records 
such as had been caused by the burning of the city : 
and although many Invaluable monuments perished in 
the great fire of the Capitol in the times of Sylla, yet 
these miffht have been, and in some instances we know 
that they had been, previously consulted by historians, 
so that all knowledge of their contents was not lost to 
the writers of the Augustan age. Yet still no period 
of Roman history since the first institution of the tri- 
bunes of the commons is really more obscure than the 
VOL. II. B 
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thirty years immediately following the retreat of the 
' — Gauls. And the reason of this is, th# when there 
are no independent contemporary historians, the mere 
existence of public documents affords no security for 
the preservation of a real knowledge of men and ac- 
tions. The documents may exist, indeed, but they 
give no evidence : they arc neglected or corrupted at 
pleasure by poets and panegyrists: and a fictitious 
story gains firm possession of the public mind, because 
there is no one to take the pains of promulgating the 
truth. And thus it has happened that the panegyrists 
of Camillus and of the other great patrician families, 
finding ready bebcf, in many instances from national 
vanity, have so disguised the real course of events, 
that at no other period of Roman history is it more 
difficult to rc'store it. 

proceed to Tlic Gauls wcrc gone, and the ruins of Rome were 
possessed again by the Romans. The Flamen of (,)ui- 
and the Vestal Virgins returned from Chtc; 
Caniillufl and the eternal fire, unextinguished by the late eala- 
rhcTo'oe restored to its accustomed place in the tem- 

to at pie of Vcsta. But the fugitives who had fled to \^cii 
from the rout at the Alia, and who formed a large 
proportion of the Koman people, were most unwillinn- 
to leave the city which for several months had been 
their only country: at Veil they had houses already 
budt, and perhaps they were not sorry to escape from 
the ascendancy of the patricians, and to settle them- 
selves in a new city of which they would be the ori- 
ginal citizens Thus Rome was threatened anew 
with the dangers of a secession, with such a division 
o the strength of the Commonwealth as must have 
ensured its ruin; for some of the patricians would no 


' ^at i*, they would be the 
burghers or patricians of Veii, and 
around them a new plebe or com- 
mons would in process of time be 


formed, just as they themselves had 
g^wn up beside the patricians of 
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doubt have removed to Veii, while others, with their chap. 
clients, woul(t as certainly have remained at Rome. 

At this period the name and ability of Camillus were 
most effectual in putting an end to the dissension, and 
in determining that the proposed secession to Veii 
should be utterly abandoned : but by what means or 
at what time his exile was reversed, we cannot dis- 
cover. It may be true *, that while the Gauls were in 
possession of Rome he had encouraged the people of 
Ardea, where he had become a citizen, to take up 
arms against the Gaulish plundering parties; he may 
also, in such a time of necessity, have been chosen 
commander by some of the Romans who had fled from 
the city, and with them he may have done good ser- 
vice, both in cutting off* the enemy’s stragglers, and 
perhaps in harassing their rear after they began to 
retreat. And if after these exploits he had led back 
his party to Rome rather than to Veii, and had thus 
proved that even in banishment his heart was true to 
his old country, thc^re is no doubt that he would have 
been received as joyfully as the Athenians under similar 
circumstances received Alcibiades^; his exile would 
have been speedily reversed, and his entrance into 
Rome, like Cicero’s in after-times, would have been 
celebrated with general rejoicings. Still more would 
this have been the case, had he really during his exile 
repaired to Veii, and brought back to Rome after the 
retreat of the Gauls any considerable portion of the 


* See Livy, V. 43, 44. 

When Alcibiades returned to 
Athens in the 25th year of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war, after his successes 
m the Hellespont and in llirace, 
he had never been formally recalled 
from exile, and doubted at first, it 
is said, how he should be received. 
Put a sense of his great services, 
and of the necessities of the Com- 
monwealth, overpowered tdl other 


considerations, and the people did 
receive him with enthusiasm. See 
Xenophon, Hellenic. I. 4. How re- 
freshing is it, after the vtigueness 
and uncertainties of the Roman tra- 
ditions, to turn for a moment to the 
narrative of a contemporary his- 
torian, even when, like Xenophon, 
he is far below the highest standard 
of excellence ! 

o 
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CHAP, soldiers who had made Veil their refuge. Then may 
' — V— ^ have followed the discussion whether fhese soldiers 
should return to their countrymen at Veil, or whether 
all should unite once more at Kome. Then Camillus 
and the patricians opposed to the secession would 
naturally appeal both in the senate ^ and the forum to 
all the local attachments and religious feelings of 
which Rome alone could be the object; and when the 
excitement was great, and the smallest thing would 
incline men’s wavering minds either the one way or 
the other, it may be true ^ that they received as an 
omen from heaven the casual words of a centurion, 
who passing through the comitium with his century, 
and having occasion to halt in front of the senate- 
house, called aloud to the standard-bearer, “ Pitch ^ 
thy standard here, for this is the best place to stop at.” 

The secession, in whatever manner, having been 
pi’CYented, and the mass of the commons having con- 
to be sented to remain at Rome, although many still refused 
rebuilt. iQ Veii, the senate proceeded to reconstruct, as 
well as they could, the shattered fabric of the Com- 
monwealth. The sites of the temples ^ were retraced 
as well as was possible amidst the ruins, their limits 
were again duly fixed by the augurs, and ceremonies 
were performed to expiate the pollution which they 
had undergone by having been profaned by the barba- 
rians. Some relics, which it was impossible to replace, 
were said to have been miraculously preserved ; the 
lituus ® or augural crook of Romulus, with which he 
was supposed to have marked out the quarters of the 
heavens, when in answer to his augury the gods sent 
him the famous sign of the twelve vultures, was disco- 


* the speech ascribed to 

Camillus in Liv^, V. 51 54. 

* The 8t<m' 13 ^ven by livy, V. 
65 , and by Plutarch, Camillus, 32 . 

* Signifer, statue signum hie. 


manebimus optime. 

^ Livy, V. 50 . 

® Plutarch, Camillus, 32 . Dio- 
nysius, XIV. 5. Fragm. Mai. 
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vcred unhurt, so ran the tradition, under a heap of 
ashes. Then the day ® in which the rout of the Alia 
had taken place, the day after the ides of July, or the 
16 th according to our reckoning, was pronounced by 
the pontifices to be a day of ill-omen ; and no sacri- 
fice could acceptably be offered, nor any business pros- 
perously done, on that day for ever. All remaining 
records were sought for ; the laws of the twelve tables, 
some laws ascribed to the kings, and some treaties 
with foreign nations, such as those with Carthage and 
with the Latins, were found to be still in existence; 
and parts of the laws were again fixed up in some 
place where they were accessible to the people at 
large : but the sacred or religious law, it is said, was 
not made public ; the pontifices alone were to be ac- 
quainted with it. The city was to be rebuilt with all 
diligence; at present even the walls had been partially 
broken down, and the streets were a mere heap of 
ashes. There was no plan to show their old direction; 
men built wherever they found a spot clear of rubbish, 
and the first houses so erected, determined in great 
measure the position of the rest. Each citizen, no 
doubt, built upon his own hill, and generally speaking, 
in his own quarter, or parish, if I may use the expres- 
sion, according to the division of the city marked by 
the sacraria or chapels of the Argei. But within these 
limits, the old distinctions of property were not duly 
observed, and there was a sort of scramble for the 
ground; so that the city was built irregularly, and 
the direction^* of the cloaca did not correspond with 
that of the streets. Meanwhile the government offered 
to furnish ** roofing materials for the new houses at 

® GelliuB, V. 17. Livy, VI. 1. nelius Nepos, quoted by Pliny, 
Livy, VI. 1. Hiflt. Natur. XVI. 10, 5 36, that the 

Livy, V. 65. houses in Rome were roofed mth 

** Livy, V. 65, tegula publice wood (shingles) down to the time 
preebita est. We know from Cor- of the war with Pyrrhus. Either 


CHAP. 

XXV. 
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CHAP, the public expense: and Niebuhr conjectures that 
these were chiefly obtained by unroofing the houses 
of Veii, and thus rendering the proposed seat of the 
secession uninhabitable, while it was made to contri- 
bute at the same time to the rebuilding of Rome. 
Stone and timber might also be quarried and felled 
by any man from any public lands, provided he gave 
security that he would complete his house within the 
year. But with all these aids the building fell heavily 
upon the mass of the people; it was delayed also by 
the attacks of foreign enemies: the securities given 
for completing it within the year would in many in- 
stances be forfeited; and hence began again the old 
system of borrowing from the patricians, speedily to 
l>e followed as before by a train of intolerable dis- 
tresses and oppressions. 

small states of Greece and ancient Italy, the 

tothcKo- j^gg Qf ^ OTcat battle caused a sensible diminution of 

man people. ® ^ ^ ^ ^ 

the population of free citizens. The defeat at the 
Alia had been bloody: many bves must have been 
lost in after-skirmishes with the Gauls, and in their 
devastations of the surrounding country; and many 
fugitives who had taken refuge in the neighbouring 
cities may have preferred remaining in their new 
homes. On the other hand, there was a large sub- 
ject population, chiefly, it is probable, of Tyrrhenian, 


then, tegula is a general word in this enough to form four tribes ; but 
passage of Livy, signifpng roofing when the cities of Veii and Capena 
materials, whether of shingles or of were hard-pressed, their territory, 
tiles ; or if it means tiles strictly, we inhabited chiefly by a subject j)opu- 
must suppose that the people did lation, n€pioiKOL in the political 
not like the labour of fetching them language of Greece, would be bkely 
from Veii, and preferred to use to revolt or submit to the Romans, 
wood, according to their former The new citizens could scarcely have 
pr^ice. IjegQ Etruscans, as the difference of 

^vy, \ I. 4, (^8 the new citi- language would then have presented 
zens “ Veientium Capenatium- a serious barrier to their union with 
gue ac rabscomm |)er ea bella trans- the Romans ; but if they were Tyr- 
mgerant ad Romanos. * Individual rhenian Pelasgians, they were of the 
deserters could not be numerous same stock as the Romans them- 
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that is, of Pelasgian origin, in the recently conquered 
territories of Veii, of Capena, and, as Livy adds, of ' — 

Falerii. From these it was resolved to make up the 
losses occasioned hy the Gauls, and to convert subjects 
who would infallibly have soon revolted, into citizens, 
who would be a most seasonable accession of strength. 
Accordingly, they were admitted in a lK)dy to the full 
rights of Koman citizens ; each head of a family had 
his portion of seven jugera of land duly granted to 
him in full property, and set with land marks, accord- 
ing to the rules of the agrimensores, which constituted 
the legal freehold tenure of the Fomans ; and to show 
the great number of new citizens thus admitted, four 
new tribes were formed out of them, and they thus 
constituted nearly a sixth part of the whole people in 
political weight, and probably a larger proportion in 
point of actual numbers. The tribes were thus in- 
creased from twenty-one to twenty-five. 

I have noticed these meiisures without regard to the The neigi- 

. ^ • 1 fXMinng pco- 

exact chrou()loo;ical order in which thoy are said to have 1*1^ 

rni n 1 i i * • i i t)ic koinaiiH. 

occurred, rhey are all placed, however, with the ex- CunniiuBri,- 
ception 01 the creation 01 the lour new tribes, in the Bnansand 
first year after the retreat of the Gauls : in that year 
the new citizens were admitted, and received their 
grants of land : although the creation of the new tribes, 
in which they might exercise their franchise politically 
by voting at the comitia, is said to have happened 
two years later. The magistrates still, as before the 
Gaulish invasion, came into oflBce on the first of 
July**^; thus the military tribunes who had com- 
manded at the Alia and during the siege of the 


selves, and their lan^iage and reli- the year 368 ; the preceding censors 
gion both bore a considerable affi- having been appointed in the year 
nily to those of Rome. 363. Livy, V. 31. 

Livy, VI. 5. They continued to do so, it is 

lliat is, it took place at the said, for at least sixty years after 
next census, which was taken in this j>eriod. See Livy, VJII. 20. 
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CHAP. Capitol, were stiU in office for some months after the 
retreat of the Gauls; but they were not allowed to 
hold the comitia for the election of their successors, 
because of the supposed ill-luck of their magistracy : 
they resigned therefore, and the comitia were held by 
an interrex, a fact which of itself confutes the story of 
Camillus’ pretended dictatorship: for had he been 
dictator throughout the year, according to the tales of 
his exploits'®, the comitia would naturally have been 
held by him, and there would have been no need of an 
interregnum. But immediately after the appointment 
of the new tribunes, that is, about the season of 
harvest, the favourite season for the plundering incur- 
sions of the Peloponnesians into Attica, the Komans 
were alarmed by the reports of hostile attacks on 
every side; their forlorn condition, it is said, tempting 
even the smallest of the neighbouring states to assail 
them. If we are to believe one tradition which has 
accidentally been preserved to us the people of 
Ficulea, Fidense, and other places round about, ap- 
peared in arms under command of Livius Postumius, 
the dictator, as he is called, of the Fidenatians, and 
caused such a panic that the Romans fled before 
them ; and the anniversary of this flight, the nones or 
7th of July, was celebrated ever afterwards under the 
name of the day of the people’s flight This, how- 
ever, is an uncertain story in some respects impro- 


Livy, VI. 1. 

See Livy, VI. 1, and Plutarch, 
Camillus, 31 . 

By Varro, Ling. Lat. VI. 18, 
ed. Muller, and partly by Macro- 
bius, Satumal. 1. 11. 

** Poplifugia. 

It is uncertain, because a dif- 
ferent account of the origin of the 
Poplifugia is given by Macrobius, 
Satumal. III. 2, and by Dionysius, 
11. 66, and because we know how 
little reliance is to be placed on sto- 


ries pretending to account for the 
origin of old traditional usages or 
festivals. It is improbable, because 
Fidenae had been taken and colo- 
nized by the Romans forty years 
earlier, and from that time forward 
^ays no part in history, and because 
Ficulea is never mentioned at all 
after the times of the Roman kings. 
Nor can we conceive how Fidenae 
should have had a dictator, which 
was a title pe(^iar to the Latin 
towns; unless, indeed, we suppose 



THE VOLSCIANS AND THE ETRUSCANS RErULSED. 9 


bable, and connected at any rate with circumstances chap. 

•' ^ XXV. 

which are clearly fabulous. It is more credible that ' — v— 
the late destructive inroad of the Gauls should have 
shaken all old political relations, and that the Komans 
could no longer rely on the aid of the Latins and 
Ilernicans. Emboldened by their knowledge of this, 
the Volscians took up arms, and advanced into Latium 
as far as the neighbourhood of Lanuvium which 
stood upon a sort of spur of high ground, running out 
from the very southern extremity of the Alban hills. 

Here they encountered the Roman army commanded 
by the military tribunes, and were so superior in 
numbers, that they presently confined the Romans 
within their camp. The tidings of their danger were 
carried to Rome; Camillus was named dictator, and 
he, taking the field with every man wLo could bear 
arms, hastened from Rome by a night-march and 
appeared at day-break on the rear of the Volscians. 

Then the Roman army under the military tribunes 
made a sally, and the Volscians, attacked both in front 
and rear, were totally routed. Scarcely was this 
danger repeUed, when the dictator learnt that an 
Etrusc™ army, probably from Tarquinii, had attacked 
the Roman frontier on the opposite side, on the right 
bank of the Tiber, and was besieging Sutrium. Camil- 
lus hastened to its aid, but on his way said the story 
of his exploits, he met the citizens of Sutrium in for- 
lorn plight, they having been obliged to surrender 

that it had joined some Latin con- and is very suspicious. Li^ merely 
federacy since the fall of the Roman de3cril>e8 the victory of Camillus, 

^wer, and was now become Latin, without sayinj? any thing of the 
Further, the story of the Fidenatian previous danger. Plutarch makes 
dictator is mixed up with the fa- the Latins to have joined the Vol- 
mous legend of Tutula and the scians, but he expressly says that 
female slaves, which is evidently Camillus marched to relieve the 
fabulous. army of the military tribunes, which 

Diodorus, XIV. 117. Livy, VI. was besieged by the enemy. Ca- 
2. millus, 34. 

^ The resemblance of this story *■* Livy, VI. 3. Plutarch, Camil- 
to that of Cincinnatus is obvious, lus, 35. 
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their city, and having saved nothing hut their lives. 

— V— ' They feU on their knees before him, told him their 
sad case, and craved his assistance. He bade them be 
of good cheer, saying that it was now the turn of the 
Etruscans to wail and weep. Then he advanced upon 
Sutrium, and found, as he had expected, that the 
enemy kept no watch, and were thinking of nothing 
but plunder: he instantly forced his way into the 
place, made a great slaughter, and a still greater . 
number of prisoners ; and Sutrium was thus, according 
to the story, “ lost and recovered in a day again 
It is impossible to tell how much of exaggeration is 
mixed up with these detaUs ; hut there is no reason 
to doubt that Camillus by his genius in this memo- 
rable year did truly save his country from destruction. 
The enemies of Rome were checked, and time was 
gained for the state to recover from its disorder and 
distress, and to meet its rivals on more equal terms. 
The very existence of the Roman people in after-ages 
proves how well they must have defended themselves 
when attacked by two enemies at once in the hour of 
their most extreme helplessness and depression. 

It were a mere wearying of the reader’s patience to 
ollow Livy through the details of the petty wars of 
this period, details which cannot he regarded as his- 
torical, and which, even though true, would be of little 
value. It mil be enough to trace generally Rome’s 

oreign relations down to the time of her great internal 
regeneration. 


E-xtent of 
the Hoinan 
frontier, 
limit to- 
wards 
Etruria. 


Ttan ^ of the Tiber, the Roman frontier 

hiA had submitted to Rome three or four years 

Ine VfPV riQOOOrr.. f ' ’ ' J. 

ture of Rouen by the Maid of 


, . ' "P'S ycfy paasage from M’bich 
H in Sbahapeare's 

Henry \ I. Part I. shows how little 
reliance can be placed on a poetical 
version of events in themselves W 
torical. Ihe hnc refers to the cap- 


----- wa xvuucn uy me jviam ot 
OrJ^ns, and its recovery by 'J albot 
on the same day; both the capture 
and recapture being, an every one 
Knows, alike purely imaginary. 
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before the Gaulish invasion”, and were the border chap. 
towns of the Roman dominion, wore twice, according ' — 
to the story of Camillus, attacked by the Etruscans ; 
once, as we have seen, in 360, and again in 369. 

They were both, according to the same authority, 
taken in 369, and immediately recovereck*^ It appears 
that the Etruscans, who were engaged in this affair, 
were the people of Tarquinii ; and finding the strength 
of Rome greater than they had expected, they were 
probably glad to conclude a truce for a certain number 
of years ; which was no less welcome to the Romans, 
as they saw that they should have enemies enough on 
their hands on their opposite frontier. 

On the left bank of the Tiber we hear of wars with itoJimitBon 
the Volscians generally, almost every year, and ])arti- oftiicTi^'r. 
cularly with the people of Antium. The scene of 
action was commonly the neighbourhood of Satricum, 
a town which lay between Velitra) and Antium^®. 
Satricum had originally been one of the thirty cities 
of the Latins; it had then been conquered by the 
^quians and Volscians, had afterwards been takem 
by the Romans, and had lastly, a little while before 
the Gaulish invasion, revolted from them’^, and was 
now again become Volscian. It is said to have been 
retaken by Camillus in 369 and a Roman colony 
was sent to occupy it in* the following year. Again, 
however, it was lost in 373 ®', and held for five years 
by the Volscians; after which time, when the people 
of Antium made peace with the Romans, and Satricum 
was to have been restored, it was burnt, out of indig- 


See Vol I. chap. xdii. 

^ Livy, VI. 9, 10. 

® Its position is unknown : the 
Italian antiquaries fix it at a little 
j>lace called Conca, on the edge of 
the Selva di Nettuno, in the sup- 
posed line of the old road from 


Velitrae to Astura and Antium. But 
nothing exists beyond a few shape- 
less ruins, which can determine no- 
thing. Westphal, p, 40. 

^ Diodorus, XIV. 102. 

** Livy, VI. 8. 16. 

•* Uvy, VI. 22. 
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CHAP, nation, by the Latins % who had been allied with the 
Antiatians against Rome, and now found themselves 
deserted. Thus, on this side, the Roman frontier had 
considerably receded from the point which it had 
reached thirty years earUer. Then Anxur bad been 
conquered, but now even Satricum could not bo main- 
tained, a place less than thirty miles distant from 
Rome. The loss of Anxur is no where expressly ac- 
knowledged 5 but it must have fallen either in the 
year 358, when we read of its being besieged by the 
Volscians or else it must have been lost, as well as 
Bola amidst the calamity of the Gaulish invasion ; 
for it is not possible that it could have been retained 
by the Romans whilst the Volscians were fighting year 
after year at Satricum, nearly five-and-twenty miles 
nearer to Rome. 

Cut the peculiar feature of Rome’s foreign relations, 
after the retreat of the Gkuls, consisted in her altered 
position with respect to the Latins. Hitherto, during 
all the wars with the jEquians and Volscians, the 
alliance of the Latins and Hcrnicans with the Romans 
had remained unbroken. It is true that some of the 
thirty Latin cities which had concluded the original 
treaty with Sp. Cassius in 261, had since been con- 
quered by the ^quians and Volscians^®: and thus, 
as Niebuhr supposes, that treaty had long since been 
virtually at an end; and while some of the Latin 
states were become jEquian or Volscian, or had drawn 
around themselves a distinct confederacy of the small 
towns in their immediate neighbourhood ; others, like 

” Livy, VI. 33. as having been conquered by the 

“ Livy, V. 16. Volscians under the command of 

Camillus is made to recover Coriolanua ; Velitrse also became 
Bola from the iEquifims, in the Volscian in the course of the wars 
year 366. Livy, VI. 2. It must with the Opican nations ; and others 
therefore have been previously lost, of the thirty which are not noticed 
^ Of the thirty Latin cities enu- again in history, were in all proba- 
merated by Dionysius, eight are bility destroyed, 
mentioned by Livy or Dionysius 
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Tusculum, were, from the equal, become no more than 
the dependent allies of Kome : for instance, Praeneste, ' — v — 
as Niebuhr thinks, must from its position have become 
^quian, and Tibur stood aloof, and formed the centre 
of a small confederacy of its own. It does not, how- 
ever, appear to me that we are compelled to adopt this 
supposition by the reason of the case; and external 
testimony such as it is, seems to be against it. The 
^quians may have poured out upon the Campagna 
through that breach in the Apennine waU which lies 
open close below Praeneste, and may have occupied 
Pedum in the plain, and Lavici on the roots of the 
Alban hills; nay, they may have even taken Bola 
within the mountain-range itself, and yet the impreg- 
nable strength of Praeneste, which, at a later period, so 
long defied the whole power of Sylla, may have 
remained in perfect security; and as the Ilernicans 
were j^con(][ucred, and yet lay (juite on the rear of the 
yEquians when they established themselves on Algi- 
dus, so Tibur and Praeneste, safe in their mountain- 
holds, may have continued to belong to Latium, 
though almost isolated from the mass of ’the Latin 
people by the conquests of the Opican nations. C)n 
the other hand, it is very likely that amid the ruin of 


Livy says that “ the Latins and 
Hernicans, since the battle at the 
lake Regilliis, had remained faithful 
to Rome for nearly a century with- 
out interruption.” VI. 2. ITiis, 
as a general statement, and one 
clearly in some respects inaccurate, 
may not be entitled to much weight; 
but a variety of incidental notices in 
the accounts of the several years, 
seem to imply that the alliance 
between the three nations, Romans, 
Latins, and Ilernicans, lasted with- 
out any material change down to 
the Gaulish war. Latins and Her- 
nicans joined Camillus against Veil 
in 359. (Livy, V. 19.) Ferentinuin, 
when taken from the Volscians, was 


given to the Hernicans as their share 
of the spoil in 342. (Livy, IV. 51.) 
llie Latin and Hemican lands are 
ravaged by the iEquians or Volscians 
in 346, (Livy, IV. 55,) in 345, (id. 
IV. 53,) and the Hemican lantls in 
342. (Id. IV. 51.) The Latins and 
Hernicans announce the intended 
invasion of the Opican nations in 
332 and 324, (Livy, IV. 26. 37,) and 
in 292 it is exjiressly mentioned that 
the lands ravaged by the Volscians 
were those of the Praencstines, Ga- 
bians, and 1'usculans (Lix-y, HI. 8): 
the three people belonging all alike 
at that period to the Litin confede- 
racy. 
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CHAP. 

XXV. 


Wars with 
tlie J>atm 
utatcB, — 

Praneste. 


the Latin cities around them, many small Latin com- 
munities may have gathered under their protection : 
and that thus the disproportion in strength between 
them and the other remaining states of the Latin con- 
federacy would have become greater than it had been 
before. This of itself, when Home had been so crushed 
by the Gauls, would lead to an altered relation be- 
tween them and the Romans. By the treaty concluded 
with Sp. Cassius, Rome stood as one contracting 
party, and the whole Latin confederacy as another : of 
the plunder or conquest made by the allied nations, 
the share of Rome alone was to be equal to that of all 
the Latin cities together ; the allied armies were to be 
commanded alternately by a Roman and a Latin ; but 
each particular Latin state would enjoy the command 
many times less often than Rome. Thus when Rome 
had sunk in power, and Prmneste had risen, it would 
seem fair that they should stand towards eack other 
on a different footing ; that Prseneste should to no 
longer a mere single member of the state of Latiura, 
but should itself treat as state to state with Rome. 

Be this as it may, we find that after the Gaulish in- 
vasion, the treaty of Sp. Cassius, both with the Latins 
and Hernicans, was either imperfectly observed or al- 
together violated for a period of nearly thirty years. 
Latin and Ilernican volunteers in great numbers are 
said to have joined the armies of the Yolscians ; then 
the Latins generally, without any mention of particular 
states, are described as at open war with Rome in 
alliance with the Yolscians; and Lanuvium’", and, 
above all, Prseneste^", are especially noticed as taking 
a prominent part in these hostilities. On the other 
hand, Tusculum^', though on one occasion suspected. 


^ Livy, VI. 7. 13. 

Livy, VI. 30. 32, 33. 
" Livy, VI. 21. 


^ Livy, V. 21. 22. 27, et seq. 30. 
Livy, VI. 21. 25, 26. 
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remained generally true to Home: and so also did 
Gabii and Lavici^'^. It may be well conceived how 
greatly this altered disposition of the Latins added to 
the distress of the Eoman commons. For some years 
past Latium had borne the brunt of the ravaging incur- 
sions of the ^quians and Volscians; its aid had en- 
abled the Komans to carry the war at times into the 
enemy’s country, while their own territory had rested 
in security. But now we read of the Roman terri- 
tory being ravaged in all directions by the Volscians 
and on one occasion the Praenestines having laid 
waste the country between the Tiber and the Anio, a 
quarter most -likely to have escaped the attacks of other 
enemies, at last even crossed the Anio, and advanced 
as far as the very walls of Rome. Under such cir- 
cumstances any gleam of victory would be doubly wel- 
come; and an inscription in the CapitoU^ long re- 
corded the successful campaign of T. (^)uinctius Cln- 
cinnatus, who having been appointed dictator to repel 
this invasion of the Pra^mestines, marched out against 
them, defeated them in a battle on the very banks of 
the ill-omened Alia, chased them into their own 
country, and stormed nine of their townships in as many 
days. But such successes, like those with which the 
Saxon kings of England sometimes relieved the dis- 
asters of the Danish invasions, were attended by no 
permanent fruits. The Pracnestines were in the field 
again the very next year^^; and the aspect of the Ro- 
man foreign affairs continued to be overclouded down 

Livy, VI. 21. 25, 26. Oppida novem diebus novem 

^ Livy, VI. 31. caperet. 

** Livy, VI. 28. From Jove and all the gods this 

^ Lh-y, VI. 29, and Festus in favour did befal, 

‘^Triens.” The inscription, as Nie- That Titus Qiiinctius, sometime 
buhr has restored it, ran thus : Rome’s captain -general, 

Jnppiter atque Dm omnes hoc 
dederunt, * 

Ut Titus Quinctius dictator Li\ 7 , VI. 30. 

Roman us 
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CHAP, to the very end of that period with which we are con- 

XXV. , r 

— ' cemed in the present chapter. 

Internal But ttic prospcct at home was not overclouded 

distrefts. ^ 

of merely ; it was the very deepest darkness of misery. 

commonB, It has been well said, that long periods of general suf- 
fering make far less impression on our minds, than the 
short sharp struggle in which a few distinguished in- 
dividuals perish ; not that we over-estimate the horror 
and the guilt of times of open bloodshedding, but we 
are much too patient of the greater misery and greater 
sin of periods of quiet legalized oppression; of that 
most deadly of all evils, when law, and even religion 
herself, are false to their divine origin and purpose, 
and their voice is no longer the voice of God, but of 
his enemy. In such eases the evil derives advantage, 
in a manner, from the very amount of its own enormity. 
No pen can record, no volume can contain, the details 
of the daily and hourly sufferings of a whole people, 
endured without intermission, through the^wholo 
life of man, from the cradle to the grave. The 
mind itself can scarcely comprehend the wide range of 
the mischief: how constant poverty and insult, long 
endured as the natural portion of a degraded caste, 
boar with them to the sufferers something yet worse 
than pain, whether of the body or the feelings; how 
they dull the understanding and poison the morals; 
ow ignorance and ill-treatment combined are the 


parents of universal suspicion ; how from oppression is 
produced habitual cowardice, breaking out when occa- 
sion offers into merciless cruelty; how slaves become 
naturally liars ; how they, whose condition denies them 
a no e enjoyments, and to whom looking forward is 
only despair plunge themselves, with a brute’s reckless- 
ness into the lowest sensual pleasures; how the do- 
mestic circle Itself, the last sanctuary of human virtue, 
becomes at length corrupted, and in the place of natu- 
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ral affection and parental care, there is to be seen only 
selfishness and unkindness, and no other anxiety on ^v— 
the part of the parents for their cliildren, than that they 
may, by fraud or by violence, prey in their turn upon 
that society which they have found their bitterest 
enemy. Evils like these, long working in the heart of 
a nation, render their own cure impossible : a revolution 
may execute judgment on one generation, and that 
perhaps the very one which was beginning to see and 
to repent of its inherited sins; but it cannot restore 
life to the morally dead ; and its ill success, as if in this 
line of evils no curse should be wanting, is pleaded by 
other oppressors as a defence of their own ijij^yity, and 
a reason for perpetuating it for ever. 

lint it was the blessintr of Home, that this course of 

^ ^ ^ Ujo (lislH'ss: 

evils was in her case checked in time, when it had of 
brought suffering only on one generation, bedbre it had nut.tof^ 
entailed moral corruption on the remotest posterity, tiebtora. 
Twenty years of poverty and oppression, could we 
present to ourselves each individual case of misery, 
would seem a fearful amount of evil; but, happily, 
twenty years’ suffering in the life of a nation are but like 
an attack of fever, severe indeed while it lasts, but too 
short to weaken the constitution permanently. Merc 
poverty, moreover, is an evil, the sense of which varies 
greatly according to differences of time and place; 
its actual privations depend much on climate; their 
intolerableness arises from contrast; where none arc 
extravagant or luxurious, poverty must almost sink to 
beggary before its sting is felt acutely. The actual 
distress endured by the Homan commons in the loss of 
their houses, and the destruction of their cattle and 
truit-trees, few of which could have escaped the hands 

; 'rhe period, according to Nie- according to the common chrono- 
n'^uhr’s chronology, wm one of logy, it lasted twenty-three years, 
eighteen years, from 305 to 383 : from 365 to 388. 

VOL 
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CHAP, of the Gauls during their long occupation of the city 
and territory of Kome, although severe for the time, 
would nevertheless have been diminished by the sense 
of its being the common portion, and would in time 
have been altogether relieved. But the attacks of 
foreign enemies rendered the tributum, as a war -tax, 
constant and heavy ; other taxes were imposed to defray 
the expense of building up the rock of the Capitol with 
large hlooks of stone and probably of rebuilding the 
temples generally; whilst the obligation of completing 
the houses in the city within twelve months, was a 
pressure on the means of the less wealthy, coming at 
the very time when they were least able to meet it. 
1'hus, as we have seen, debts were unavoidably con- 
tracted; and when there was a general demand for 
money, it was not possible that any positive law could 
keep the rate of interest low. Whether the enactment 
of th(! twelve tables, which fixed its yearly rate at one- 
twelfth of the principal, was actually repealed, or only 
disregarded by common consent, we cannot tell ; but the 
re-enacting of that rate a few years later is a proof 
that at this period it was not observed; and it is ex- 
pressly mentioned that the principal^'' of debts was 
sometimes paid many times over in interest before they 
were of five years’ standing. It is not necessary to 
repeat the details of the extreme severity of the law 


^ Li\y, VI, 4. Capitolium saxo 
quadrato substructum est.’" I’his 
must mean, that where the cliff had 
been proved to he accessible, and 
must thus have been more or leas 
ot an inclined plane, it was bo built 
up with large blocks of stone as to 
enlarge the upper surface of the 
hill, and make it perpendicular with 
the bottom of it. Similar sub- 
stmctions have enlarged the surface 
01 the hill towards the forum, where 
the remains of the Tabularium still 
exist. 


llie ‘^saxum quadratum’’ of the 
Roman writers, is the “ Steintuf ” 
of the German geologists ; the 
“ Tufa htoide of Broceni : it is a 
volcanic conglomerate, found in 
Rome itself, and is the stone em- 
ployed in the Qoaca. 

Livy, VII. 16. 

“ Livy, VI. 14. “ Multiplici jam 
sorte ex8olut&, mergentibus semper 
Bortem usuris.” This is said of the 
year 370, only five years after the 
Gaulish invasion. 
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towards insolvent debtors; they have been already 
noticed ; but as the distress was far greater now than ^ 

at any former time, this severity must have been more 
extensively fblt than ever : every patrician house was 
become a private gaol : but a gaol in which the prisoners 
were kept to hard labour for the gaoler’s benefit, or 
were at his caprice loaded with irons and subjected to 
the lash. 

Imprisonment for debt in its mildest form, and . . 

^ ^ ■ tiou8 of their 

amidst the manifold money transactions of a irreat 

“ particular 

commercial country, in which the debtor must often causes, 
be paying the penalty of his own imprudence, is yet 
beginning to shock the feelings of modern times, as 
being liable to the evil of confounding together mis- 
fortune and crime. How then should we regard the 
treatment of Koman commons, whose debts were in- 
curred by no fault of their own, but w^ere the conse- 
quence of an overwhelming national calamity, and of 
the want of consideration shown by the government 
for their state of distress ? Yet it is remarkable, that 
the severity of the law in itself seems even now to have 
excited no complaint; nor do we find that the tribunes 
extended their protection to the multitude of innocent 
debtors who were daily dragged off to labour amongst 
slaves in their creditors’ workhouse, — what excited 
general discontent was, in the first place, the high rate 
of interest exacted by the patricians, who thus seemed 
to make their profit out of the general misery; and 
next, the harshness of obliging the commons to pay 
heavy taxes for the public service, while the state’s 
domain land, the natural resource in extraordinary 
national emergencies, was appropriated to the benefit 
of individuals, and whilst the taxation itself was highly 
arbitrary, being regulated according to an old valua- 
tion of the property of the citizens and making no 

See Niebuhr, Vol. II. p. 675. 

- 9 
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CHAP, allowance for the enormous losses which had since so 

XXV. 

' — ' greatly reduced its amount. Above all, there was the 
intolerable suspicion that the taxes thus hardly wrung 
from the people were corruptly embezzled : a tax had 
been imposed to replace twofold the treasures bor- 
rowed from the temples to purchase the retreat of the 
Gauls ; and it was whispered that this money, in- 
stead of being restored to the gods, was secretly kept 
back by the patricians for their own use. 

Thus the evils of the times and the public irritation 
"ro'ltorof were great; but before they found their true andwhole- 
^e^or remedy, they gave occasion to one of those false 

dTto™!'‘ which only aggravate the disease. M. 

Manhus, the preserver of the Capitol from the Gauls, 
was jealous of the high reputation of Camillas ■ and 
alienated from the patricians generally, because his 
share of the high offices of the Commonwealth was not 
such as his merits claimed. Thus ho was ready to 
feel indignant at the severities practised against the 
debtors ; and his better feehngs also, the loftiness of 
his nature, and his sympathy with brave men, were 
all shocked by tbe scenes which he daily witnessed. 
One day =' he saw a centurion who had served with 
him, and whom he knew to be a distinguished soldier, 
now dragged through the forum on his way to his 
creditor’s workhouse. He hastened up, protested 
against the indignity, and himself paid the debt on 
the spot, and redeemed the debtor. The gratitude 
and the popularity which this act won for him, excited 
him to go on in the same course : he sold by public 
auction the most valuable “ part of his landed property, 


Livy, VI. 14. 

” Livy, VI. 11. Plutarch, Ca- 
millus, 36. 

Livy, VI. 14. One is rather 


ditors excited such a tumult in the 
year of Rome 259. See Livy II 
23. 

“ ‘^Fundum in Veienti,’’ says 


story of the brave old centurion, hardly, then, have been a of 
whose bard usage from his ere- the Veientian territory which had 
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and declared that he would never see a fellow-citizen 
made a bondsman for debt, so long as he had the means ^ ' 
of relieving him. So well did he fulfil this promise, 
that he was said to have advanced money to no fewer 
than four hundred debtors, without requiring any 
interest to be paid to him; and thus to have dis- 
charged their debts, and saved them from bondage. 

Such generosity obtained for him the unbounded af- 
fection of the people; he was called the “Father of 
the Commons;’^ and his house in the Capitol wa« 
always beset by a multitude of citizens, to whom he 
spoke of the cruelty of their creditors, and of their 
fraud and sacrilege in appropriating to themselves the 
money paid by the people to replace the treasures 
borrowed from the gods for the ransom of the Capitol. 

A dictator had been already appointed early innisambi- 
the year, with the double purpose of employing him ticc8. Ilia 
against the Volscians abroad, and if need should he, ment by tho 
against the attempts of Manlius at home. Tho office lliatriul and 
had been conferred on A. Cornelius Cossus, perhaps 
the same person who, in his consulship, eight-and- 
t^^nty years before, had taken cognizance of the mur- 
der of M. Fostumius by his soldiers; and he was now 
recalled from the field to check the apprehended sedi- 
tion. He summoned Manlius before him, called 
upon him to prove his charge of the embezzlement of 
the sacred money, and on his failing to do so threw 
him into prison. This seems to have been merely 
the exercise of that power of arresting dangerous 
individuals, and so stopping their plans for a season, 

been conquered only eleven years land held by occupation ; but such 
before. But the A^er Veiens came estates were boujfht and sold 
down to the Tiber, and portions of amongst individuals as if they were 
it may have been conquered in property, subject always to the 
earlier wars, or even in the earlier chance of their being reclaimed by 
years of the final war. The fundus the state, 
m question was probably a ‘‘pos- Livy, VI. 11. 

sessio,’* or a portion of tne domain Livy, VI. 16. 
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CHAP, which is granted to, or assumed by, all governments, 
in perilous times ; it is remarkable, however, that the 
imprisonment of Manlius did not expire with the term 
of the dictator’s office, but continued till the senate, 
fearing, it is said, that he would be released by force, 
passed a vote to restore him to his liberty. This 
might seem to have been an act of weakness, yet the 
event allows us to attribute it to a wise policy ; for 
Manlius, when released, indulged in language more 
violent than ever, and at last, if we can rightly inter- 
pret’® the doubtful language of the annalists, the 
assemblages at his house assumed a more threatening 
character, and the Capitol was occupied by him and 
his followers as a stronghold in defiance of the govern- 
ment, as it was many years afterwards by the tribune 
L. Saturninus. That his motives were not pure, and 
that his purposes were treasonable, seems evident from 
several circumstances. He did not unite with the 
tribunes, the natural leaders of the commons, nor con- 
cert with them any definite measure for the redress of 
the existing evils. This makes a wide distinction 
between him and the several honest popular leaders 
who, on other occasions, had opposed the aristocracy. 
Volero, Terentilius, Duilius, Icilius, Canuleius, and 
Trebonius, had each come forward with some distinct 
measure for the attainment of a particular end ; but 
of Manlius we hear nothing but that he exercised 
great liberality towards distressed individuals, and so 
acquired an immense popularity; that he excited the 
passions of the people by vague charges and invectives 
against the aristocracy; and that he occupied the 
Capitol with a multitude of his partizans. It marks 
also the character of his proceedings, that the tribunes, 

“ ‘ Senatiis de secessione in do- a positive act of insurrection, or, to 
inum privatam plebis, . . . agitat.” speak more strictly, of a withdrawal 
Ld\y, \ 1 . 19. 1 he word “ secessio ” of allegiance from the existing 
18 either an exaggeration or denotes government. 
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forgetting the just grievances of their order, joined 
the patricians against him ; and that Q. Publilius 
whose family was surpassed by none in its hereditary 
zeal for the true liberties of the commons, came for- 
ward to impeach him of high treason. What follows 
is told with some variations, and the real details can- 
not be recovered. According to the common account, 
Manlius submitted to take his trial before the centu- 
ries in the Campus Martius. I have already shown 
how much even the greatest criminals had to hope 
from the uncertainty of such a tribunal; how much 
weight was given to matters foreign to the question at 
issue ; how a strong and eloquent appeal to the feel- 
ings of the judges might overpower the clearest evi- 
dence of the prisoner’s guilt. If even the decemvir 
Appius had thought his acquittal by the centuries not 
impossible, how much more might Manlius expect 
from them a favourable sentence 1 Nor wits his hope 
deceived. AVhen he appeared in the field of Mars, he 
brouf^ht forward four hundred debtors whom he had 
relieved fi’om bondage : he exhibited the spoils of 
thirty enemies whom he had slain in personal combat ; 
he showed forty honorary rewnirds which he had at 
various times received from his generals in war ; and 
amonjLjst these, eiijht of those wreaths of oak, the 
famous civic crowms, which were given for saving the 
life of a fellow-citizen in battle. He produced, besides, 
some of the very men whom he had thus saved, living 
witnesses of his services, whose tears and entreaties in 
behalf of their preserver might strike to the hearts of 
all who saw them. Finally, he bared his own breast, 
covered with honourable scars ; and, looking up to the 
Capitol, which rose immediately above the field of 

’ Livy, VI. 19 . Tills Publilius famous popular laws which bear his 
was of the same family with Pub- name some years afterwords. 
lihus Vulero, and with the dictator VIII. li. 

I’ubhhus Philo, who passed the ^ Livy, VI. 20, 
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Mars, he implored the aid of those gods whose temples 
— ' he had saved from barbarian pollution, and bade the 
people to look at the Capitol and then give their judg- 
ment. The tribunes saw that the centuries thus ex- 
cited would never find him guilty ; and the trial was 
adjourned®', not to be brought forward again before 
the same tribunal. Yet how he was prevented from 
appealing to the centuries from the sentence of any 
other court that might have condemned him, does not 
appear. Nothing more is known with certainty than 
that Manlius was put to death as a traitor ; the very 
manner of his execution, as w^ell as the authority by 
which he was condemned, are variously reported. All 
agree, however that his house was levelled with the 
ground; that a law was passed forbidding any one 
from henceforth to reside within the precincts of the 
Capitol; and that the members of the Manlian gens 
shared so deeply in the general sense of his guilt, as 
to make it a rule of their house, that no Manlius 
should ever hereafter receive the praenomeii of ]\Iarcms. ' 

After this ill-omened opposition to the aristocracy, 

“ Any objection of a rebgious the times of the kings, for the jnir- 
kind on the part of the augurs, or pose of trying liirn as a j)uhlic 
a notice “ that it thundered,” was enemy. Further, what was the 
siitficient to break up the comitia. “concihura popuh,” and where was 
C. Rahirius was saved from con- the “ Lucus Fetelinus?” for the 
demnation by a sudden adjourn- present reading of Porta Nomen- 
ment })roduced by the act of L. tana ” in the editions of \A\ry, is a 
Metebus, who tore down the stand- mere correction of Nardmi, and not 
ard hoisted on the Janiculum, and to be admitted; inasmuch, as there 
thus, according to an old custom, was no Porta Nomentana before 
obliged the comitia to separate. the enlargement of the walls by 

” Livy, and most other writers, Aurelian. 'ILien, there is the curi- 
aay that he was thrown from the ous story recorded by Dion Cassius, 
Tarpeian rock. C^ornelius Nepos and which Niebuhr prefers as the 
related that he was scourged to most authentic of all the accounts, 
death. See Gellius, XVII. 21, § The question is too long to be dis- 
24. Again, some said, that he was cussed here : I have thrown it there- 
^ndemned by a concilium populi,” fye into a nole at the end of the 
held in the Peteline grove without volume. 

the Porta Flumentana; others said, « Livy, VL 20. Plutarch, Ca- 
that he was condemned by the miUus, 36. Auctor de Viris iUustr. 
duiimvin, or two judges created, in Manlio. Dion Cassius, Fragm. 
according to the old law ascribed to Peiresc, xxid. 
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their power was, as usual, only the more confirmed. 

For four years the distress went on increasing, till the 
tribunes of the year 375, (we do not know their “‘,^“7,™ 


names,) ventured to make a stand in hehalf of their 
constituents. Censors had heen appointed in this cum- 
year, to take a new valuation of the property of the 
citizens ; but one of them having died, and it being 
accounted unlucky to fill up the place of a deceased 
censor, his colleague went out of office. Two censors 
were then elected, but the augurs pronounced their 
election invalid, and they also resigned without doing 
any business; after which a religious objection was 
made to any third election, as if the gods had mani- 
fested it to be their will that there should be no cen- 
sors that year. This so provoked the tribunes, that 
wffien it was proposed to call the legions into the field 
against the people of Pra?neste, they had recourse to 
the old method of opposition practised by the tribunes 
in the preceding century, and protected every citizen 
in refusing to enlist; nay, they went still further, and 
declared that they would once for all redress the exist- 
ing grievances by forbidding any debtor to be given 
over to his creditor’s power by the sentence of the 
magistrate. And though they did not persevere in 
their purpose, for the IVaenestines by a sudden in- 
road up to the very gates of Iiome, furnished an 
excuse for the appointment of a dictator, and made 
the war seem a matter of paramount necessity, yet tlu^ 
tribunes withdrew their opposition only on some com- 
promise; and at the ensuing election of military tri- 
bunes, three out of six were, for the first time since 
the Gaulish invasion, chosen from among the ple- 
Ix^ians, • 

This apparently brought some relief for the follow- 


^ Livy, VI. 27. 


^ Livy, VI. 28. 
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CHAP, ing year : but at the end of it only one plebeian was 
elected amongst the military tribunes ; and the year 
aviSin™ 377 was only marked by disappointment of all the 
hopes of the commons, and an actual increase of their 
burdens. Censors were again elected, but a war with 
the Volscians was made a pretence for postponing the 
census ; while, on the other hand, although the censors 
could not find opportunity for relioung the distress of 
the commons, they thought it necessary to contract for 
the building of a part of the city waU : and to defray 
the expense of this work additional taxes were im- 
A.u.c. 378. posed. Accordingly, in this and the following year, 
the amount of debt in the state continued to increase, 
and the number of insolvent debtors condemned to 
bondage was greatly multiplied ; while a sudden dis- 
solution of the alliance between the Latins and 
Volscians, and the conclusion of a separate peace 
between the latter and Home relieved the patricians 
from any immediate pressure of foreign warfare, and 
thus deprived the opposition of the tribunes of its most 
efiectual weapon. 

From this apparently hopeless condition there 
rDg'at“i,l'd. up suddenly a prospect of deliverance. Again 

we have conflicting traditions, idle stories, and party 
exaggerations in the place of history. But the result 
of the great struggle is certain, whatever obscurity 
hangs over the details. And L. Sextius, and C. 
Licinius, though we cannot gain a distinct knowledge 
of them as individuals, yet deserve to be recorded 
amongst the greatest benefactors to the cause of good 
government and equal law', inasmuch as they brought 
forward and carried the Licinian laws. 

« Uvy, yi. 31. M Ovy. VI. 33. 

Lut, VI, 32. ■' 
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TUE LICmiAN LAWS.— 378-384. 


“ Les mouvemens qui agitent les peuples peuvent fitre de deux sortes. 
Lea uns sont produits par une cause directe, d^oil resulte un efFet imme- 
diat. Une circonstance quelconque amene une nation, ou mfiine une 
partie de la nation, k desirer un but determine ; I’entreprise t^choue ou 

r(?u8sit Ce sont les heureuses revolutions; on sait ce qu’on 

vent, on marcbe vers un point precis, on se repose quand il est atteint.”— 
Barante, Tableau de la Litterature Fran9aiso, pendant le Dixhuitiorne 
Siecle. 


Six patrician military tribunes ' had been (dcctod at 
the comitia for the year 378, and bad entered on tlieir 
office on the first of July. The coalition between the 
Latins and Volscians, which had been so danger- 
ous to Rome, was dissolved in this same summer, and 
the Volscians of Antium made a separate peaces 
During the autumn the commons seem to have utterly 
lost heart : the patricians were all-powerful at home, 
and fortune seemed disposed to favour them equally 
abroad : the cause, in short, appeared so hopeless, that 
the more eminent men ^ amongst the commons were 
discouranfed from cominji forward as candidates, even 

O Cj ' 


CHAD. 

XXVJ. 


' Livy, VL 32. 

^ Livy, VI. 33. But they could 
scarcely have made an absolute sur- 
render, “ deditio,’* of their city anfd 
territory; for we hear of them again 
in httle more than twenty years, as 
an independent and sovereign |>eo- 
plo ; planting a colony on that very 
spot, Satricum, which they had con- 


quered in the war now before us, 
and which they must have retained, 
therefore, at the peace of 3/8. Seit 
Livy, VII. 27. But a state which 
retains even its conquests at the end 
of a war is not likely to make at 
that same time an absolute surren- 
der of its own city and territory. 

* Livy, VL 34. 
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xxvi*' office of tribune of the commons : the tribune’s 

'■ - — ' power, they thought, would merely expose themselves 

to odium, while it would he unable to effect any good. 
Thus the elderly men, who generally held the tribune- 
ship, now abandoned the helm in despair; and 
younger men, who would have given way to thei* 
higher claims under other circumstances, now found 
themselves called upon to come forward, and brought 
with them strength and spirits better fitted for times 
so perilous. At the election in December, C. Licinius 
Stolo, a memlxsr of one of the richest * and most dis- 
tinguished families amongst the commons, and a man 
in the full vigour of life, obtained a place amongst the 
ten tribunes ; and L. Sextius, a young man of an active 
and aspiring spirit, and a personal friend of Licinius, 
was elected one of his colleagues, 
prin,!''" . into the private history of these 

^bMo'tho should find, no doubt, amongst the Roman 

patricians, as amongst the members of all aristocracies, 
a certain number of persons who, from various motives, 
are opposed to the majority of their own order. By 
some of these, Licinius and Sextius were, we may be 
sure, encouraged and supported : the Licinian family 
had repeatedly intermarried with patricians'’: the 
tribune himself was married to a Fabia, and others of 
his name had been similarly connected with the Manlii 


* This appears from what is re- 
lated of him afterwards, that the 
amount of pubhc land in his occu- 
pation exceeded the measure of 500 
jugera, which had been fixed by his 
own law. Niebuhr observes also 
that this wealth of the Licinian 
f^ily continued to the latest pe- 
riod of the republic, as is shown by 
the immense riches of M. Licinius 
Crass us. 

• The Licinius who was military 
tribune in the year 355 was a 
brother of Cn. domehus; and the 


Licinius who was master of the 
horsemen in 382-3 was related to 
the dictator of that year, P. Man- 
hus. Livy, V. 12. VI. 39. If in the 
first of these two cases we suppose, 
with Borghesi, (Nuovi Frammenti, 
Parte 2, p. 89,) that P. Licinius was 
a Comehus b^ birth, and adopted 
into the family of the Licinii, it 
shows no less the high eminence of 
the Licinii and their intimacy with 
the noblest patrician houses, when 
even a Comehus would not scruple 
to become their adopted son. 
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and the Cornclii. With all the advantages then of 
wealth and connexion that could be enjoyed by a com- 
moner, Licinius came forward to redress the grievances 
of his order, and to secure their rights for the time to 


CHAP. 

XXVL 


come. 

He proposed in the assemhlv of the tribes, in con- TiictribuneB 

^ ^ ^ ^ *' ’ ])ropo8C tlio 

junction with L. Sextius, three separate laws ^ The tiirce Lin- 
first provided a strong remedy for the great actual 
evil, the overwhelming pressure of debt. It enacted, 
that whatever had been already paid in interest should 
be deducted from the amount of the principal ' ; and 
that the debt thus reduced should be discharged in 
three years, in three equal instalments. The second 
bill was intended to save the commons, when their 
debts were once relieved, from the necessity of running 
into debt again. It proposed, therefore, to })rovide 
for the poorer citizens by giving them grants of land 
out of the domain, or ager publicus : and in order to 
have land enough available for this purpose, it re- 
strained the right of occupation, by enacting that no 
man should occupy more than five hundred jugera of 
the public land in tillage nor feed more than a hun- 
dred oxen and five hundred sheep on those portions of 
it which were left in pasture. The third bill was 
dictated by the consciousness that the enjoyment of 
property is neither secure in itself, nor can satisfy the 
wants of a noble mind, without being united with a 
certain portion of political power. The commons, as 


^ Livy, A T. 35. 

' “ Ut deflucto eo de capitc quod 
usiiris pernurneratum esset, id quod 
siiperesset tnennio aequis portioni- 
biis peraolveretur.” Livy, VL 35. 

" Ne quis plus quinj^enta jugera 
agri possideret.” If we remember the 
legal definition of j^iossessio, “ quic- 
quid appreheudimus cujus propnetas 
ad nos non pertinet, aut nec potest 
pertinere, hoc possessionem appel- 


lamus,” De Verbor. Significat. 1 15, 
(Digest. Lib. L. tit. XVI.) we shnll 
see that it was necdle8.s to add 
“publici” to “agri,” because the 
only land which men ordinarily oc- 
cupied, without it.s being their own, 
was the “ ager publicus.” 

For the clause limiting the num- 
ber of cattle which might be fed on 
the public pasture land, see Appian, 
de BeU. Civil. I s. 
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CHAP, an order, must be raised to a level with the patricians ; 
the honours of their country must be laid open to 
them; they must have an opportunity of bequeathing 
nobility to their children. The institution of the 
military tribuncship was, in itself, an afiront to the 
commons : it was only because it was so inferior in 
dignity to the consulship, that it had been made 
nominally accessible to them. The bill of Licinius 
accordingly did away with the military tribuneship, 
and restored the consulship ^ That very image of the 
ancient royalty, with all its sacredness and display of 
sovereign state, was to be open to the commons no 
less than to the patricians. But experience had 
sho^m that it was not enough to throw it open 
merely : one place must be secured to the commons 
by law, or the influence of the patricians at the 
comitia would for ever exclude them from it. It 
was proposed therefore, that one at least of the 
two consuls should of necessity be elected from the 
commons. 

Opcmtionof This last law requires no explanation; and the 

of debtor second, since Niebuhr has cleared up the whole subiect 

and creditor, , , 

of the agrarian laws, is equally intelligible. The first 
however involves it in some difficulty ; for if the rate of 
interest had been high, and a debt had been of long 
standing, the sum paid in interest would not only have 
equalled, but must, in some instances, have actually 
exceeded the amount of the principal; so that the 
creditor, far from having any thing more to receive, 
would rather have had something to refund. To ex- 
plain this, Niebuhr observes, that debts were ordinarily 
settled at the end of one year ; and that if a debtor 
could not then pay, he was in the habit of borrowing 
money of a new creditor to discharge the principal and 

® “ Ne tribunomra militum co- alter ex plebe crearetur.** Livy, VI. 
mitia fierent, consulumque utique 36 
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interest of his first account ; a proceeding which, from chap. 
its frequency, had a particular name, “ Versura ' — v— 

That a speedy settlement of debts was the ordinary 
practice, may indeed be collected from the clause in 
this very Licinian law itself, which required the whole 
debt remaining after the deduction of the already paid 
interest to be discharged within three years ; and if 
the practice of versura was often repeated, it will be 
obvious that a debtor would have paid his original 
debt many times over in interest, although not under 
that name ; a part of the principal of every new debt 
being in fact the interest of the preceding one. Still, 
as the distress had now lasted thirteen years, there 
must have been many who could not have gone on so 
long upon this system ; the amount of their debt must 
have so exceeded all their possible means of payment, 
that no new creditor could have been found to mlvance 
them the money to discharge it. Under these circum- 
stances, what could the debtor do but enter into a 
nexum, and at the end of a certain term, on failing to 
redeem himself, submit to be given over as a bondman 
to his creditor; or else try to procure a further respite 
by offering an exorbitant rate of interest ? In th^s latter 
case the interest so paid would undoubtedly be de- 
ducted fi’om the amount of the principal, and thus it 
would happen that there would be a very small balance 
left for the creditor still to receive. But such cases 
would be very few: in most instances, when a man's 
credit was so exhausted that he could no longer practise 
the system of borrowing from a new creditor to pay 
his old one, he would be obliged to enter into a nexum, 
and being still insolvent, wguld, in the common course 
of things, become his creditor’s bondman. Then whilst 
the debtor was giving his creditor all the benefit of his 
labour, we cannot suppose that the interest of the debt 

Festus, or rather Paulus, in "Versura.” 
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CHAP, went on accumulating also: and thus, after he had 
' — ' remained some years in bondage, he might he redeemed 
by the mere payment of his original debt, from which 
there would be deducted only that interest which he 
had paid before he had been consigned to his creditor’s 
power. But what we should most desire would be, to 
learn the ftitc of the great mass of debtors, who, in the 
course of the last thirteen years, had thus been reduced 
to slavery. Was there any limit of time beyond which 
they could not be redeemed ? or, if the debt were never 
paid, did they or their posterity ever recover tlieir 
freedom"? Are we, in short, to believe, that many 
families of the Roman commons, during this period, 
were finally lost to their country as free citizens ? or 
was there any mitigation of the extreme rigour of their 
fate, and chd the slave-debtor ever recover his personal 
liberty by consenting to become the client of his 
master ? These are questions to which I believe it is 
impossible to give satisfactory answers. 

To return, however, to our narrative; the promul- 
gation of the three Licinian bills provoked, as was 

magistratcR. 


lliere is a well-known passage 
in Quinc^ian, VII. 3, § 27, which 
enters into the differences between 
the condition of a slave and that of 
one who was “ addictiis,” or given 
over to his creditor into bondage. 
But it does not specially touch the 
questions which I have suggested. 
Some parts of it, however, are re- 
markable. ‘^Ad servum nulla lex 
pertinet : add ictus legem babet. 
rropria liberi qua? nemo habet nisi 
liber, pnenomen, nomen, cogno- 
men, tribum ; habet heec addictus.” 
“Addictus legem habet;” that is, 
he could not be killed by his mas-* 
ter, nor treated .by him absolutely at 
his discretion, but might claim the 
protection of the law like a freeman : 
again, he could inherit property and 
acquire property, which a slave could 
uot do. “ Tribum habet’’ is remark- 


able, because it implies that the ad- 
dictus did not undergo either the 
maxima or media capitis deminutio ; 
he could not lose his rights of citi- 
zenship if he retained his tribe. But 
were these rights in abeyance, as 
the father’s power over his children 
was suspended so long eis he was a 
risoner in the hands of the enemy, 
ut returned to him as soon as he 
came home or can we suppose 
that they continued to exist, and 
that a creditor might drive his ad- 
dicti into the forum to give their 
votes as he should require, and that 
such votes were legal ? or would 
this be one of the many cases in 
which the officer who presided at 
the comitia exercised his discretion 
in objecting to them whenever he 
thought proper, or receiving them 
if it suited the interests of his party ? 
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natural, the most determined opposition on the part of 
the aristocracy. Again the battle was to be fought ^ — v — 
in the assembly of the tribes; the great object of the 
patricians was to prevent the bills from being passed 
there. Some of the tribunes were attached to the 
aristocratical party, and these were persuaded to in- 
terpose their negative to forbid the reading of the 
bills to the people, and thus to stop them from evcT being 
put to the vote. Licinius and Scxtius, thus baffled, 
and being unable to proceed with their measures 
directly, determined to retaliate by obstructing, in like 
manner, the course of their opponents. When the 
month of July arrived, and the military tribunes for 
the last year went out of office, Licinius and Sextius 
forbade the election of any successors to them; they 
would allow no curule magistrates to be appointed; 
and they with the aediles of the commons remained for 
a time the only magistrates of the rcpubUc. 

But that this time continued for five years, according Rut this 
to the common report of the Roman Fasti and historians, aiiarcliy did 
is a thing altogether incredible An anarchy of five five job™!' 


Lhj, VI. 35. 

It is utterly impossible to as- 
certain the real chronology of this 
period. ITie story of the five years’ 
anarchy arose probably from an ex- 
aggerated interpretation of some 
exjiressions in the annalists, “ that 
for five ^ears the tribunes went on 
obstructing the elections,” meaning, 
that whilst the contest lasted, this 
was their weapon, which they used 
from time to time, and never re- 
linquished it without stipulating for 
some concession in turn. After- 
wards, when the date of the Gaulish 
invasion had been fixed to the 2nd 
year of the 98th Olympiad, and this 
was assumed as certain, the exist- 
ence of the five years’ anarchy was 
longer questioned, llie Fasti 
t apitohni acknowledged them as 
uell as Livy; so also does Diony- 
sius, fur he sjieaks of the ten years’ 
VOL. IT. 


tribuneship of Licinius. (XIV. 22, 
Fi^m. Mai.) And Polybius iin- 
jilies them, where he gives the dates 
of tlie several invasions of the 
Gauls, II. 18. The later writers, 
such as Futropius, Cassiodorus, and 
Rufus Festus, make the anarchy to 
have lasted for four years. So also 
does Zonaras ; but then these four 
years are with him the whole jieriod 
of the struggle, for he makes them 
to he followed immediately by the 
dictatorship of Gamillus, and the 
pretended (Jaulish invasion. They 
are then the years which, in the 
common Fasti, follow the five pre- 
tended years of anarchy ; and which 
are marked by four colleges of mili- 
tary tribunes. *It is to he observed, 
that about forty years afterwards we 
BtiU find the consular year ajioken 
of as beginning on the Jst of duly 
(Livy, VIII. 20), which requires us 

T\ 
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CHAP, years ; so long a period of the most extreme political 
— excitement, nay, of the greatest extremity of revolu- 
tionary violence; the water boiling, as it were, with 
such intensity, and yet never boiling over; a knot so 
perplexing, which none untied, and yet none were 
tempted to cut; a livelong strife, neither pacified by 
any compromise nor exasperated into open violence, 
requires far better testimony than that of the Koman 
annalist, removed two hundred years from the period 
of the struggle, to induce us to admit it as historical. 
What would have become of the ordinary course of 
business, if for five years the supreme courts of law had 
been closed, and the praetor's or praetorian tribune’s 
judgment-seat so long left empty ? Where was the rest- 
less enmity of the Latins, who down to the beginning of 
this pretended anarchy are described as so relentless in 
their hostilities, and who again appear in arms as soon 
as it is over ? Unless the circumstances of the struggle 
were very different from all the representations of them 
which have reached our times, we can scarcely doubt 


to suppose either that one whole 
ear passed without military tri- 
unes, and that the elections were 
not again delayed, or that in the 
course of the five years’ struggle, 
the elections were each year de- 
layed for a time, so that at the end 
of the period the time lost in the 
several years, when added together, 
amounted to just a year in all ; or, 
finally, we must believe that there 
was no period of anarchy at allj 
that the tribunes every year threat- 
ened to stop the elections, but al- 
lowed them, from consideration for 
the public sendee, to be held as 
usual, stipulating, perhaps, for the 
election or certain individuals known 
to be either favourable to their 
claims, or, at least, not violently £id- 
verse to them. Borghesi thinks 
that one college of military tribunes 
has been omitted by Livy in the 
year preceding the beginning of the 
anarchy, and he has restored it 


partly from Diodonis and partly 
from conjecture. 'JThas he places 
the election of L. Sextius as the 
first plebeian consul, exactly four- 
and-twenty years after the invasion 
of the Gauls. Striking out the 
five years of pretended anarchy, the 
consulship of L. Sextius falls nine- 
teen years after the invasion of the 
Gauls, which agrees exactly with 
the chronology of Diodorus, when 
his confusions have been corrected, 
and the Gaulish invasion brought 
to its true date, according to his 
system, that is, to the 3ra year of 
the 99th Olympiad. It agrees also 
with the statement of Orosius, III. 
J, 4; and this is the nearest ap- 
proximation to the truth at which I 
think it is possible to arrive ; namely, 
to fix the consulship of L. Sextius 
in the 2nd year of the l()4th Olym- 
piad, which is the date of the battle 
of Mantinea, and of the death of 
Epaminondas, 363^2, b.c. 
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that the Fasti followed by Diodorus and Orosius have 
preserved the t^uer account of these disputes ; that one ^ ' 
year at the most, perhaps even that not continuously, 
but at different intervals, was passed without curule 
magistrates; that the consulship of the first plebeian 
consul is to be placed, not twenty-four, but nineteen 
years only after the invasion of the Gauls. 

The length of the struggle, even when reduced in Military tri- 
all from ten years to five, is sufficiently memorable. 

The tribunes had prevented the election of any curule 
magistrates; whether this state of things really lasted 
for a whole year, or only for a few weeks, it is not 
possible tn determine; but it was ended by a fresh 
attack of the Latins on the old allies of Rome, the 
people of Tusculum*^; the call for aid on the part of 
the Tusculans could not be resisted : the tribunes 
withdrew their veto, and the comitia for the election 
of military tribunes were duly held; but care w^as 
taken that only moderate men, or men friendly to the 
popular cause, should be chosen; there were two 
Valerii, the very name of whose house was an assur- 
ance to the commons, and a third tribune was Ser. 
Sulpicius, connected by marriage with C. Licinius, 
and with his patrician supporter M. Fabius. After 
all, they were not allowed to enlist the soldiers for the 
legions without much opposition, nor probably without 
some stipulation, on the part of the senate, that the 
military tribunes should not^ like M. Postumius, abuse 
their power by visiting on their soldiers in the field 
the political offences of the commons at Rome. When 
the army did at last march Tusculum was relieved, 
and Velitrae, which had been foremost in the attack 
upon it, was besieged in its turn; but the siege was 
not speedily ended, and the year came to a close 
before the place was reduced. 

Livy, VI. 36. 
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XX vi' Meanwhile the popular cause was gaining ground : 
amongst the new military tribunes .was M. Fabius 
comm"i8^on- Ambustus thc fathcT-in-law of Licinius, and the 
zealous supporter of his bills, an advantage which 
more than counterbalanced the danger threatened by 
the appointment of two zealous members of the aristo- 
cratical party. These were A. Cornelius Cossus, who 
hatl been named dictator some years before to oppose 
the designs of M. Manlius, and Q. Quinctius Cincin- 
natus, of thc house of that Cincinnatus who, in his 
consulship, had proposed to repeal the laws passed in 
favour of the commons at Rome, by the votes of his 
soldiers, in an assembly to be held in the field beyond 
the protection of the tribunes, and who in his dicta- 
torship had defended the murder of Sp. Maelius. 
Besides, the patrician interest in the college of the 
tribunes of the commons was becoming weaker and 
weaker; not only were Licinius and Sextius continu- 
ally re-elected, but three others of their colleagues, it 
is said, now espoused their cause, and the remaining 
five, who had still pledged their veto to thc patricians, 
so felt thc difficulty of their position, as to he obliged 
to lower their tone : their veto now professed only to 
suspend the discussion of the hills, and not to forbid 
it altogether : “A large proportion of the people 'V’ 
they said, “ were engaged in foreign service at Veli- 
trse: so great a question must be decided in a full 
assembly; till, therefore, the legions should return 
home, the bills must not be brought forward.” In 
such contests as these, delay is an advantage to the 
resisting party when the assailants are not keen in 
their attack, so that it may be possible to divert them 
from it by exhausting their patience; but when they 
are thoroughly in earnest, the flood gathers into a 
stronger head the longer it is opposed, and breaks in 

'» Livy, VI. 36. 1 . Liyy^ VI. 36. 
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at last more overwhelmingly. So Licinius, finding chap. 
his three bills thus pertinaciously resisted, now pro- 
ceeded to add to them a fourth enacting that the 
two keepers of the Sibylline books should be super- 
seded for the future by a commission of ten, and that 
these ten should be chosen alike from the patricians 
and from the commons. The notion of a plebeian 
consul was most objected to on religious grounds ; a 
plebeian, it was said, could not take the auspices, 
because his order could exercise no oflBce connected 
with the service of the gods. Licinius resolved to 
destroy this objection most effectually, by attacking 
the religious exclusion itself. So far was he from 
allowing that a plebeian could not be consul because 
he could not be a priest, that he claimed for his order 
a share in the priestly offices as such ; he required a 
distinct acknowledgment that the service of the gods 
might be directed, and their pleasure made known, by 
plebeian ministers as rightfully as by patricians. Per- 
haps, too, he had another and more immediate object; 
in seasons of extreme public danger, it was usual to 
consult the Sibylline books, and the keepers of them 
reported the answer which they found applicable to 
the emergency. Licinius might fear that this oracle, 
if left solely in the keeping of his adversaries, might 
be unfairly tampered with; and its answers shaped 
according to their interests. It was thus especially 
desirable that some of the commons should be made 
acquainted with their contents, to prevent the possibi- 
lity of any forgery. 

New military tribunes it is said, came into office M.camiiiu, 
before the army came home from Velitr®. This i'uBdicm-”' 
would be equally true whether we suppose that the 
soldiers came home to the harvest in July and August, 
or remained in the field till the close of the autumn. 


« Livy, VI. 37. 


'» Livy, VI. 38. 
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Amongst the new military tribunes we again find Ser. 
Sulpicius, and also Ser. Cornelius Maluginensis, a 
man so distinguished, that he had already filled the 
same oflSce six times before When the Licinian 
hills were again brought forward, the popular feeling 
in their favour was so strong, as to make it apparent 
that the tribunes opposed to them would find it 
impossible to persist in interposing their negative; 
the patricians accordingly had recourse to their last 
expedient; it was pretended that the war with Vcli- 
tras required a dictator, and then Camillus, the bitter- 
est enemy of the commons, was appointed to fill that 
oflSce. It appears that he issued a proclamation •“ 
summoning the citizens within the military ago to 
enlist and follow him to the field ; whether his object 
was any thing more than delay, must remain doubtful ; 
but his edict was utterly disregarded, and the senate, 
to allay the storm, called upon him to resign his dic- 
tatorship. The Fasti recorded, that P. Manlius Capi- 
tolinus was named dictator shortly after, for the 
avowed purpose of putting an end to the domestic dis- 
turbances ; no record, however, remains to us of any 
thing that he did in his office ; but it is evident that 
he was disposed to take no violent steps against the 
commons, for one branch of the Licinian family were 
his relations, and from them he chose C. Licinius 
Calvus, though a plebeian, to be his master of the 
horsemen. As if to show still further that the contest 
was drawing to a close, the bill” relating to the 
keepers of the Sibylline books was passed before the 

Tills appears from the frag- ginning of the line may be safely 
m^ts of the Fasti Capitolini. restored as Sigonius has supplied it. 

“ Livy says, that he only thrwt- “ Ob Edictum in miUtes ex S. (1. 
cned to issue such. & proclaniation, abdicarunt/* 

VI. 38. Plutarch speaks of it ** Seditionis sedandee et rei ge- 
as actuwlj issuefk Trpoeypayfrf (TTpa- rendae causd.” 

Ti^ Kardkoyov. Camillus, 39. And ^ Livy VI. 42 
so the Fasti Capitolini ; for the be- 
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end of this year ; but the other three were still delayed 
a little longer. Every nerve was, doubtless, strained 
by the patricians to preserve the exclusive possession 
of the consulship, and this was naturally the point to 
which the mass of the commons attached the least 
importance, while they eagerly desired to pass the 
other two bills, relating to the public land and to the 
debts. But the tribunes, being well aware of this feel- 
ing, and being anxious, on personal as well as on public 
grounds, to secure the great point of an equal share 
of the highest magistracies, had resolved only to bring 
forward the three bills together, to be altogether either 
accepted or rejected. The more violent^’ of the aris- 
tocratical party remonstrated with hypocritical indig- 
nation against the arrogance of the tribunes, in thus 
dictating to the commons; and against their selfish- 
ness, in refusing to bring forward bills for the good of 
their whole order, without stipulating at the same 
time for the gratification of their own ambition. But 
Licinius, trusting that the^ people would have the 
sense to reject the pretended sympathy of their worst 
enemies, perseviund in his purpose; and told the 
commons in homely language ^Hhat they must be 
content to eat, if they wished to drink.” 


There is nothing viler than the spirit which On wiiai 
actuates the vulgar of an aristocracy; we cannot letter \iart 
sympathize with mere pride and selfishness, with the tLmrynp- 
mcre desire of keeping the good things of life to them- ’riomair 
S('lvos, -adth the grasping monopoly of honours and 


power without nobleness of mind to appreciate the 
true value of either. All can conceive from what 


motives, with what temper, and in what language, the 
coarser spirits of the aristocratical party f)])poscd the 


See the language which Livy <f)uyoi(v. Dion Cassius, Fra^m. 
lias ])ut into the mouth of Appius Peiresc. 33, as corrected by Rci- 
(duudiiis, VI. 40, 41. mar. 

hiTTu);', cos ovK av nitiL€v fi ft/) 
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CHAP. Licinian bills. l3ut in all the uncorrupted aristocra- 
— V— ^ cies of the ancient world, there was another and a very 
different clcraenl also ; there were men who opposed 
the advance of the popular party on the highest and 
purest principles ; who regarded it as leading, in the 
end, to a general lawlessness, to a contempt for the 
institutions and moral feelings of men, and to a dis- 
belief in the providence of the gods. Such men must 
have existed amongst the Koman patricians, and their 
views are well deserving of the notice of posterity. 
Wlien Ser. Cornelius Maluginensis, in his seventh 
military tribuneship, opposed Licinius and Sextius in 
tbe assembly of tbe tribes, he might have expressed 
his feebngs in something like the following language, 
and the soberest and wisest of the commons themselves 
would have been touched with a foreboding fear, while 
they could not help acknowledging that it was partly 


SpEK( h of 
Her Coh- 
nei.hjhM A' 

LCCiJNEN- 

8IS. 


just” ; — 

“ I know, Quirites, that ye account as an enemy to 
your order whoever will^ot agri'c to the passing of 
these three ordinances proposed by your tribunes, 
Caius Licinius and Lucius Sextius. And it may be 


I am far from wishing to in- 
troduce into history the practice of 
writing fictitious speeches, as a mere 
variety upon the narrative, or an 
occasion for displaying the elo- 
quence of the historian. But when 
the peculiar views of any party or 
time require to be represented, it 
seems to me better to do this dra- 
matically, by making one of the 
characters oi the story express them 
in the first jierson, than to state as 
a matter of fact, that such and such 
views were entertained. I believe 
it to be perfectly true, that the bet- 
ter part of the opjwsition to the ad- 
vance of popular principles in the 
ancient world was grounded on the 
view of human affairs which I 
have Eiscribed to Ser. Maluginensis. 
And this view is exceedingly de- 


serving of notice, because it so 
strongly illustrates one of the great 
uses of the (Christian revelation ; 
namely, that it provides a fixed 
moral standard independently of 
human law, and therefore allows 
human law to be altered as circum- 
stances may require, without the 
danger of destroying thereby the 
reatest sanction of human conduct, 
have not, then, put modern argu- 
ments into the mouth of a Roman 
of the fourth century of Rome ; but 
I have made him deliver arguments 
not only- which might have been, 
but which were undoubtedly used 
then, and which are so characte- 
ristic of ancient times, that they 
could not be repeated now without 
absurdity. 
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that some who have spoken against them are, in truth, chap. 
not greatly your well-wishers ; so that it is no marvel - — — 
if your ill opinion of these should reach also to others 
who may appear to be treading in their steps. But 
I stand here before you as one who has been now, for 
the seventh time, chosen by yoil one of the tribunes of 
the soldiers ; — six times have ye tried me before, in 
peace and in war, and if ye had ever found me to be 
your enemy, it had been ill done in you to have tried 
me yet again this seventh time. But if ye have be- 
lieved me to have sought your good in times past, even 
believe this same thing of me now, though I may 
speak that which in the present disposition of your 
minds ye may perchance not willingly hear. 

“ Now, as regarding the ordinances for the relief of 
poor debtors, and for restraining the occupation of the 
public land, I could be well content that they should 
pass. I know that ye have borne much, and not 
through any fault of yours; and if any peaceable way 
can be found out whereby yc may have relief, it will be 
more welcome to no man than to me. I like not the 
taking of usury, and I think that yc may well be light- 
ened of some part of the burden of your taxes by our 
turning the fruits of the public land to the service of 
the Commonwealth. But if yc ask me. Why then dost 
thou oppose these ordinances ? I must truly bid you go 
to your tribunes, Caius and Lucius, and demand of 
them your answer^*. They can tell you that they will 
not suffer me to give my vote for these ordinances, 
nor will they suffer you to have your will. For they 
have said that these ordinances shall not have our 

This attack on the tribunes for expect that even the best of the aris- 
iheir refusal to separate the three tocratical party would have 8cru])lpd 
bills from each other is put by Livy to avail themselves of it, although 
into the mouth of Apjflus Claudius, they would have dwelt on this j>oint 
VII. 40 . It would, of course, be in a very difiFerent manner from 
pressed by all the opponents of the their more violent associates, 
measures; and it is too much to 
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votes, neither yours nor mine, unless we will vote also 
for a third ordinance, which they have bound to them 
so closely, as that none, they say, shall tear them 
asunder. Now, as touching this third ordinance, 
(^uiritcs, I will deal honestly with you : there is not 
the thing in all the world so precious or so terrible as 
shall move me, either for love or for fear, to give my 
vote in its behalf. 

What is there, then, ye will say to me, in this 
third ordinance which thou so mislikest ? I will 
answer you in few words. I mislike the changing of 
the laws of our fathers, specially when these laws have 
respect to the worship of the gods. Many things, I 
know, are ordered wisely for one generation, which 
notwithstanding, arc by another generation no less 
wisely ordered otherwise. There is room in human 
affairs for change; there is room also for unchange- 
ahleness. And where shall we- seek for that which is 
unchangeable, but in those great laws which are the 
very foundation of the Commonwealth ; most of all in 
those which, having to do with the immortal gods, 
should be also themselves immortal ? Now it beloni^s 

O 

to these laws that the office of consul ', which is as it 
were the shadow of the majesty of Jove himself, should 
Iw held only by men of the houses of the patricians. 
Te know how that none but the patricians may take 
any office of the priesthood for the worship of the gods 
of Rome, nor interpret the will of the gods by augury. 
For the gods being themselves many, have set also 
upon earth many races of men and many orders; and 

The religious argument, that a Livy, but is important to be stated, 
plebeian could not be created consul because it is as characteristic of 
without profanation, is to be found polytheism, as the opposite prin- 
twice in Livy, in the arguments ciple, that all men are equal before 
used against the Canuleian bills, God, e.xcept so far as their own con- 
IV. 2-6, and again in the speech of duct created a difference betweetv 
Appius against the Licinian bills, them, is characteristic of Christi- 
VL 41 . The principle implied in anity. 
this argument is not to be found in 
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one race may not take to itself the law of another race, 
nor one order the law of another order. Each has its ' — v — 
own law, which was given to it from the beginning; 
and if we change these the whole world will be full of 
confusion. It is our boast that we Romans have 
greater power over our children than the men of any 
other nation : with us the son is ever, so long as he 
lives, subject to his father’s will, except his father be 
pleased to give him his freedom. Now, if a son were 
to ask why he should not, when he is coiffc to full age, 
be free from his father’s authority, what answer should 
we give than this, that the law of the Romans gave to 
fathers this power over their children, that to this 
law he had been born, as surely as to those other laws 
of his nature which appointed him to be neither a god 
nor a beast, but a man. These laws are not of to-day, 
nor of yesterday ; we know of no time when they have 
not been : may neither we nor our children ever see 
that time when they shall have ceased to be ! 

‘‘ Rut if the mere will of the men of this generation 
can set aside these laws : if, breaking through that 
order which the gods have given to us, we elect for 
consuls those whom the gods allow not, see what will 
be the end. Within these fifteen years four tribes of 
strangers have been added to the commons of this 
city. Ye know, also, that many enfranchised slaves, 
men with no race, with no law, I had well-nigh said 
with no gods, are, from time to time, enrolled amongst 
our citizens. If all these are admitteeftnto our Com- 
monwealth, to Ix^come Romans, and to live according 
to the laws of the Romans, it is well. Rut if we may 
alter these laws ; if strangers come among us not to 
receive our custom, but to give us theirs, what thing is 
tlii re so surely fixed in our state, that it shall not be 

“ Fere enim nulli alii sunt ho- bent potestatem rjualcin nos liabe- 
inines, qui talem in filios suos ha- mus.’^ — Gains, Institut. I. § 55. 
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CHAP, torn up at our fancy ? what law will be left for us to 
— ^ follow, save the law of our own fancies ? Truly, if the 
gods had sent down one from heaven to declare to us 
their will ; if, as our own laws were written by the 
decemvirs upon the twelve tables, so there were any 
tables to be found on which the gods had written 
their laws for all mankind, then we might change our 
own laws as we would, and the law of the gods would 
still be a guide for us. But as the gods speak to us, 
and will speik only through the laws of our fathers, 
if we once dare to cast these aside, there is no stay 
or rest for us any more ; we must wander in confusion 
for ever. 

‘‘ Nor is it a little thing that by breaking through 
the law of our fathers, and choosing men of the com- 
mons for consuls, we shall declare that riches are to 
be honoured above that rule of order which the gods 
have given to us. Riches, even now, can do much for 
their possessor, but they cannot raise him beyond the 
order in which he was born, they cannot buy for 
him — shame were it if they could! — the sovereign 
state of the consulship, nor the right to offer sacrifice 
to the gods of Rome. But once let a plebeian be 
consul, and riches will be the only god which we shall 
all worship. For then he who has money will need 
no other help to raise him from the lowest rank to the 
highest. And then we may suffer such an evil as that 
which is now^ressing upon the cities of the Greeks 

® Toiff (p(OT(i}(Ti nas dfi rroieiv rj Hip}K)darau8. *0 yhp v6pjOi Icrxvv 
rr€pi Bvaias fj n€p\ npoy6ya)v Bfpa- ovdepuav cYfi np6s r6 7 r«i^((r^at, 

TTflas P] ncp\ aXXou rivbs tu>v roioif irapa t6 cao^. tovto S* ov ylyv^rai 
ToiP, , » . Tj Rvdia v6p(o TTok^oii el piq bib, rrX^^off. — Politic. 

dvaipfi noLOvm-as eva-f^as hv iroielv, II. 6. 

— Xenophon, Meraorab. I. 3, § 1. Compare the sentiments of 
Compare the language of Archida- Theognis and Pindar on this point, 
mus, and of Qeon in Thucydides, who constantly lament the increas- 
I, 64, III. 37, and the argument ing honour paid to riches in conq; 
against any alteration in the laws, parison with the declining estima- 
given by Aristotle in his review of tion of noble birth. 

theoretical commonwealth of 
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in the great island of Sicily. There may arise a man 
from the lowest of the people with much craft and 
great riches, and make himself what the Greeks call a 
tyrant^*. Ye scarcely know what the name means; a 
vile person seizing upon the state and power of a king, 
trampling upon all law, confounding all order, perse- 
cuting the noble and good, encouraging the evil, 
robbing the rich, insulting the poor, living for himself 
alone and for his own desires, neither fearing the 
gods nor regarding men. This is the curft with which 
the gods have fitly punished other people for desiring 
freedom more than the law of their fathers gave them. 
May we never commit the like folly to bring upon our- 
selves such a punishment ! 

Therefore, Quirites, unless your tribunes can find 
for us another law of the gods to guide us in the place 
of that law which they are destroying, I cannot con- 
sent to that ordinance whicih they arc so zealously 
calling upon us to pass. Not because I am proud, 
not because 1 love not the commons, but because, 
above all things else on earth, I love and honour law ; 
and if we pull down the law and exalt” our own will 
in the place of it, truth, and modesty, and soberness, 
and all virtue will perish from amongst us ; and false- 
hood, and insolence, and licentiousness, and all other 
wickedness will possess us wholly. And instead of 
that greater freedom which ye long for, the end will 


CHAP. 

XXVI. 


Tliucyd. I. 13. AvvoToaTepas 

jLyvnpevqs Trjs EXAd^of /cal rav 
)(pT]pnTa)if TTjv KTT^o-iu crt paXXop fj 
npnTfpnv 7roiovp€yi]s rd ttoAXu rvpav- 
ev Tais TTfiXfcrt KaOifTravro, T(op 
T rpoao^oov p€iC 6 yo)v yiyvopfvav. 

Thucyd. I. 17 . Td fc/)’ €avT(ov 

npoop^p€iff>i Tf t6 (TO)pa /cal 
fs TO Tov LOiov oIkop av^fip di' d<j(pa-* 
Xfirii d(Top t^viftiPTO paXiara rds 
TTdXftf (Skuvp. Compare the de- 
Fon[)tion of a tyrant in Herodotus, 
III 80 , and \\' 92 . 


® lliis is what Archidamus and 
Cleon, strikini^ specimens of the 
noblest and vilest wlvocates of an 
unchanged systenn, as opposed to 
one of continual progress, call “the 
wishing to be wiser than the laws.” 
Archidamus boasts that the Spar- 
tans were trained upuidffrrfoov rcop 
Piipcop rijs imfpoyf/^Uis. ITiucyd. I. 
84. Cleon describes good citizens 
as men who dmcrTovpTes rp ^avroiP 
^vp((T€iy dpa0i(TT€poi rd>p pdpojp 

atp €hui. ILucyd. 111. 37* 
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CHAP. 

XXVI. 


What was 
to be said in 
answer to 
tlic argu- 
ments of tlie 
yieecli of 
Her. Comc- 
bu8. 


be faction and civil bloodshed and, last of all, that 
which is worse than aU the rest, a lawless tyranny.” 

To such language as this the tribunes might have 
replied by denying that its principle was applicable to 
the particular point at issue : they might have urged 
that the admission of the commons to the consulship 
was not against the original and unalterable laws of 
the Romans, inasmuch as strangers had been admitted 
even to be kings at Rome ; and the good king Servius, 
whose mentft'y was so fondly cherished by the people, 
was, according to one tradition, not only a stranger 
by birth, but a slave. And further they might have 
answered, that the law of intermarriage between the 
patricians and commons was a breaking down of the 
distinction of orders, and implied that there was no 
such difference between them as to make it profane in 
either to exercise the functions of the other. But as 
to the principle itself, there is no doubt that it did 
contain much truth. The ancient heathen world 
craved, what all men must crave, an authoritative 
rule of conduct; and not finding it elsewhere, they 
imagined it to exist in the fundamental and original 
laws of each particular race or people. To destroy 
this sanction without having any thing to substitute 
in its place was deeply perilous; and reason has 
been but too seldom possessed of power sufficient to 
recommend its truths to the mass of mankind by their 
own sole authority. On the other hand, good and 
wise men could not but see that national law was evi- 
dently in many cases directly opposed to divine law ’’ ; 


** So Theognis,^ , , ” Hence the distinction insisted 

Kvpv€, Kv€t 7r6\Ls ^(doiKa be fiy on by the philosophers between 
T€KTj ^ universal and municipal law, be- 

Ev^vvTTjpa Kotajs v^pws vp€T€prjf. tween natural and political justice. 

• • ^ • • -See Aristotle, Ethics, V. 7, Rhe- 

*Ek Ta>v ykp (rraais fWl, Ka\ ?/x0uXoi toric, I. 14. Hence the interest of 

(f>6voi avbpojv' ^ the story of Antigone, who is re- 

Movvapxot be TroXft T^b€ presented as breaking the law of her 

aboi, 39-51, country because it was at variance 
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and that obedience and respect for it were absolutely 
injurious to men’s moral nature; they felt sure, more- 
over, that the very truth was discoverable by man, 
and trusted that it must at last force its way if the 
ground were but cleared for its reception. They 
hoped, besides, as was the case with Aristotle, that by 
gaining the car of statesmen they might see a system 
of national education established which would give 
truth all the power of habk; and knowing too that 
universal law, that if man does not groV better, he 
must grow worse, and that to remain absolutely un- 
changed is impossible ; they ventured to advance 
towards a higher excellence, even amidst the known 
dangers of the attempt, in the faith that God would, 
sooner or later, point out the means of overcoming 
them. 


CHAP. 

XXVI. 


The events of the last 
are even more obscure tha 
ing it. r. Manlius the late dictator, P. Valerius, ronicst. iV 
v/ho had been five times tribune before, two Cornelii, ti.^prato?- 
Aulus and ^larcus, the one of the family of Cossus, 
the other of that of the Malugincnses ; M. Geganius 
IMacerinus, and L. Yeturius, formed the last collc^re 
of military tribunes which was to he knoum in Home. 


year of this Ions' struffclc coUcko 

^ ofmilitury 

1 those ot the vears nrcced- tnimucs 


with the law of the gods : Sophocles 
invests her character with all the 
sacreclness of a martyr ; but .dhschy- 
lus, who more entirely identified the 
laws of the land with the highest 
standard of human virtue, ends his 
tragedy of the “ Seven Chiefs who 
warreci on ITiebes ” with the ex- 
pression of the o])po8ite sentiment, 
which is evidently uttered from his 
heart. Half of the chorus go with 
Antigone to bury Polynices in defi- 
ance of the king’s decree; urging 
in their justification : 

xai yap yevf^ 

Koiyov T(W)’ tlxosy Ka\ noXis 5XXa)ff 

flAX'/r’ cTroivft ra d I Kata. 

But the other half follow the body 


of Eteocles, whose funeral was sanc- 
tioned by the law, exclaiming : 

d' dfia ryS*, woTTfp t€ TToXtr 
xai ro dUaiov ^vvfTraivti. 
fi€Td yap paKopas Ka'i Attiy 
Kabpdttiv ^pv^€ TrdXiif 
/xj) \aTpa 7 rTjvaif uWo^anoDV 

Kvpari (fxiiTcov 
KaTaKXv(T0Tjt/cu Tu paXiaTa. 

Ethic. Nicomach. X. 9. ’E< 

vtov d€ dycoyr}^ opBys rv^fcy nput 
aptrqy ;(aXf7r6»', wro tolovtoi^ 

Tpa(^tVTa vopois . . . di6 popois Set 
Terdx^ai rrjy Tpo(f)^v Kai to. iniTq^fV- 
para- ovk tcrrai yap Xvirqpd (tvv^Ot] 
ytpdpfva. 

Livy, VI. 42. 
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CHAP. Manlius and Valerius were likely to favour the bills ; 
— ' of Veturius we know little ; but tbe two Cornelii 
and Geganius, if they were true to tbe political sen- 
timents of their families, would be strongly opposed to 
them. But the story of this year is again perplexed 
by an alleged dictatorship of M. Camillus, and a pre- 
tended inroad of the Gauls into Latium. It is said, 
that an alarm of an approaching invasion from the 
Gauls led to the appointment of Camillus; and this 
may be true ; for the senate would gladly avail them- 
selves of the slightest rumour as an excuse for invest- 
ing him with absolute power; but that the Gauls 
really did invade Latium at this time, and were de- 
feated by CamiUus in a bloody battle near Alba, 


^ Two Comclii Maluffinenses 
were amongst the most zealous 
supporters of the second decem- 
vLrate, one of them being actually a 
colleague of Appius Claudius, at a 
time when even the patricians them- 
selves were generally disgusted with 
it ; and a Cornelius Cossus had 
been appointed dictator to oppose 
the supposed designs of Manlius. 
Idle consulship of M. Geganius 
Macerinus, two years after the end 
of the decemvirate, is marked as 
the period at which the reaction in 
favour of the patricians began ; and 
the consuls of that year are con- 
trasted with those of the year pre- 
ceding, who are described as mode- 
rate men, not much inclined to 
either party. And a M. Geganius 
was one of those censors who treated 
the dictator Mam, iEmilius with 
such unjust severity, because he 
had abridged tbe duration of the 
censor’s office. 

'Fbe Fasti Capitolini state that 
Camillus was appointed dictator 
this year, “ rei gerendae caus^,” 
that is, “ to command an army in 
the field,” as distinguished from the 
other objects for which a dictator 
was sometimes appointed, such as, 
“ seditionis sedandae causfi,,” “ comi- 
tioruiu habendorum causil,” or clu- 


vi figendi causfi.” But as the frag- 
ments of the Fasti are in this ])lace 
very much mutilated, we cannot tell 
whether the^ contained any men- 
tion of his victory and triumph over 
the Gauls or no. Probably, how- 
ever, they did, for the story seems 
to have established itself in the Ro- 
man history very generally; it is 
mentioned by Livy, by Plutarch, by 
Dionysius in the fragments of his 
14th book, by Zonaras, by Appian, 
in a fragment which clearly refers to 
it, IV. 7, and it is implied, I think, 
in the short summary of Flonis, 1. 
13. On the other hand, there is 
the notorious falsehood of the other 
stories of Gaulish victories gained 
by Camillus ; there is the positive 
statement of Polybius, that the 
Gauls did not invade Latium again 
till thirty years after their first irrup- 
tion ; and that when they did come, 
and advanced to Alba, the scene of 
Camillus’ pretended victory over 
them, the Romans did not dare to 
meet them in the field. Polyb. 11. 
18. Tliere is also the statement of 
Aristotle, quoted by Plutarch, Ca- 
millus, 22, and agreeing so com- 
pletely with Polybius, “ that Rome 
was delivered from the Gauls by 
Lucius;” that is, by Lucius Camil- 
lus, the sou of Marcus, who repelled 
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seems to be merely a fabrication of the memorials of 
the house of the Furii, the last which occurs in the 
story of Camillas, and not the least scrupulous. Set- 
ting aside this pretended Gaulish war, the annalists 
merely related, that after most violent contests, the 
Licinian bills were carried *'^; this must have taken 
place before the tribunes went out of office in Decem- 
ber; and apparently they were not again re-elected, 
as if in the full confidence that the battle was won. 
]lut when the comitia for the election of consuls were 
held according to the new law, and the centuries had 
chosen L. Sextius to be the first plebeian consul, the 
storm broke out again with more violence than ever, 
owing to the refusal of the curias to confirm the elec- 
tion and invest him with the imperium. No particu- 
lars are recorded of the following crisis; matters, it is 
said, came almost to a secession of the commons, and 
“to other terrible threats of civil contentions^';'^ 
words which seem to mean that the secession would 
not have been confined to mere passive resistance, but 
would have led to an actual civil war. But ('amillus, 
who was still, it is said, dictator, acted on this occa- 
sion, if we may believe any story of which he is the 
subject, the part of mediator; both sides made some 
concessions ; the patricians were to confirm the elec- 
tion of the plebeian consul; but the ordinary judicial 
pow er wTis to be separated from the consul’s office, and 
conferred from henceforth on a new magistrate, who 

tlie Gjiuls in the year 40G (or more Alban hills, unrl placed the combat 
properly 401), the first time, accord- ol' Manlius ten years later. 1 believe, 
ing to Polybius, that tlie Koiiians therefore, that the accounts of this 
ever did meet them with advantat^e. Jast dictatorship of (’amillus are as 
Finally, the common stories of this little to he relied on as those of Ids 
])retended war are at variance uith ])retended defeat of Hrennus, and 
one another, some placing the fa- freeing Ri>me from the shame of 
mons combat of 1'. Manlius with jiayinjf a ransom, 
tlie (iuulish giant in this year, and Fivy, VI. 42 . 

making the Gauls advance as far “ Ternhilesijue alias minas ci- 

as the Anio; while others laid the vilium certaminum.” — Eivy, VI. 
scene of Camillua’ victory on the 42. 

VOL. ir. K 


CHAP. 

X.\V1. 
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was always to be a patrician, and who being appointed 
without a colleague was not to be called consul, but 


pnetor; a title of high dignity, which had hccn an- 
ciently borne by the' consuls, and expressed particu- 
larly their supreme power, as the captains or leaders 
of the Commonwealth. The first person who filled 
this new office was Sp. Camillus, the son of the dic- 
tator; a compliment which his old father well de- 
served, if the last public act of his life of more than 
fourscore years was the reconciling of the quarrels of 
his countrymen, and the bringing a struggle of five 
years to a peaceful and happy termination, 
inpiitiitum union of the two orders w'as acknowledged 

rule gKdiic- jji religious ceremonies of the republic. A 
temple was built on the Capitolinc bill, looking 
tovt^ards the forum, and dedicated to “Concord;” and 
a fourth day was added to the three liitherto devoted 
to the celebration of the great or Iioman games; as if 
to signify that the commons weia^ 1‘rom hencel‘oi*th to 
hike their place as part of the Homan ])eople, by the 
side of the three old patrician tribes, the Hamnenscs, 
Titienses, and Lucen^s. To preside at these games, 
two new magistrates were appointed under the name 
of Curule yl^dilcs; and these were to be elected in 
alternate years from the patricians and from the com- 
mons. Their other duties and powers it is very diffi- 
cult to define ; but it appears that they exercised for a 
time^' the jurisdiction which had formerly belonged 


r/ny, VII. I. “tribunal,” or judgment-seat, as a 

Plutarch, Camillus, 42 . Livy, mark of their high dignity ; and as 
VI. 42 . Savigny thinks, they in the earlier 

See Niebuhr, Yol. III. p. 42 ,* period of the empire possessed even 
and seqq. To wliat is there said, it the “imperiiim.” Savigny, (le- 
may be added that the title idbdilis schichte des Rom. Rechts im Mit- 
was common amongst the magis- telalt. Vol. I. p. 36. ITie'two Sci- 
trates of the municipia and colonies pios of the fifth century, whose 
at a later period; that we meet fre- tombs and epitaphs have been pre- 
^uently, in inscriptions, with the served to us, have their sedileships 
title “ i^bdilis jiiri dicundo,” that as well as their censorships and con- 
the acdiles in the municipia had a sulships recorded. This seems to 
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to the Qusestores Parricidii, that they tried criminals CHAr 
for various offences, and if their sentence were appealed 
against, they appeared as prosecutors of the appellant 
before the eomitia of the centuries. 

Thus, with no recorded instance of l)loodshed com- f 

I)]t'tl011 of 

mitted by either party, the five years^ conflict upon of 

1 T • • • 1 *11 '*■ 1 *1 1 1 • • the coiiyti- 

thc Licinian bills was happily ended, rrom this time tution. 
forward the consulship continued without interruption 
to the end of the republic; and with the exception of 
a sliort period to be hereafter noticed, it was duly 
shar(‘d by the commons. The form of the (‘onstitu- 
tion, such as w(‘> find it described in those times whicli 
bejtan to have a contemporary literature, w^as now in 
its leading points completed; but many years must 
yet elapse before w(^ can do more than trace tlie out- 
line of institutions and of actions; the spirit and cha- 
ra(‘t('r of tlie tinu's, and still more of particular indi- 
viduals, must y t, for another century, be discerned 
but dimly. 

im])ly that the ofhee then was held “ panllo amplins (juam privatiis.” 
in Ino^her estimation than when Verr. Act. 1. 13. 

Cicero could call the curule anlile 
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ADMISSION OF THE COMMONS TO THE CONSULSHIP TO 
THE BEGINNING OF THE FIRST SAMNITE WAR— EVASION 
OF THE LICMAN LAWS— WARS WITH THE GAULS, 
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Hvpias 0 fjivplos 

Xpovos TfKvovrai vvicras ^ptpas t 

iv als Ta vvv ^vp(j)(ji)va 

iopet itacKeStoffiv (k apLKpov Xiryou. 

S0PHOCLE8, Q^ldip. Colon, v. Cl 7 . 


xxvn plebeian consulship coincides, as nearly as 

^7—' the chronology can be ascertained, with the {freat 

Chronology ^ o 

oftheLui- battle of Mantinea and the death of Epaminondas. 

man laws. a 1 . . • ... 

At this point Xenophon ended his Grecian history; 
and as the writings of Theopompus and of the authors 
who followed him have not been preserved to us, we 
here lose the line of contemporary historians in Greece, 
after having enjoyed their guidance during a period 
of nearly one hundred and forty years. More than 
that length of time must still elapse before we can 
gain the assistance of a contemporary writer, even 
though a foreigner, for any part of the history of 
Rome. 

But as I have before observed that the Greek poets, 
of long before the time of Herodotus, have done more 
Greekittd than any mere annalists could have done to acquaint 
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US with the most valuable part of history, that which 
relates to a people’s mental powers and habits of think- 
ing, so, when we close the Hellenics of Xenophon, w^e mans at thu 
find in the great orators and philosophers of the next 
half century more than enough to compensate for the 
want of regular historians. AVhat contemporary record 
of mere battles and sieges, of wars and factions, could 
afford such fulness of knowledge as to the real state of 
Greece, in all points that are most instructive, as we 
derive from the pamphlets, as they may be called, of 
Isocrates, from the dialogues of Plato, the moral and 
political treatises of Aristotle, and the various public 
and private orations of Isseus, .dEschines, and Demos- 
thenes ? It is when we think of the overflowinoT wealth 

. o 

of Greece, that we feel most keenly the absolute poverty 
of Rome. The fifth century from the foundation of the 
city produced neither historian, poet, orator, nor phi- 
losopher; its whole surviving literature consists of 
three or four lines of a inonumcntal inscription, and a 
short decree of the senate, the date of which is not, 
however, ascertained. I cannot too often remind the 
reader of the total want of all materials for a lively 
picture of the Roman character and manners under 
which we unavoidably labour. Still we are as it were 
working our way to light; the greatness of Rome is 
beginning to unfold itself; we are approaching the 
Samnitc and the Latin wars, of which the first trained 
the Romans to perfection in all military virtues, by 
opposing to them the bravest and most unwearied of 
enemies; while the latter consolidated for ever the 
mass of their power near home, by securing to them 
the aid of the most faithful of allies. And the great 
domestic struggles are almost ended; what required 
direct interference has been for the most part remedied ; 
it must be left for time tg complete the union of the 
two orders of the Commonwealth, now that they have 
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EfTecti of 
the Liciuian 
lawB. 


1. Of the 

law TTSJHXjt- 
iog the eon- 
Bulship. 


been freed from those positive causes of irritation which 
kept them so long not only distinct from each other, 
but at enmity. 

We have seen the Licinian bills become laws of the 
land ; we have next to endeavour to trace their results ; 
to see how far they were fairly carried into effect, and 
what was their success in remedying the evils which 
had made them appear to be necessary. 

I. The Licinian law, which opened the consulship 
to the commons, w^as regularly observed during a period 
of eleven years After that time the patricians 
ventured to disregard it, so that in the fifteen following 
years, down to the great Latin war, it was violated six 
or seven several times % But after the Latin war, it 
was observed regularly, and we can only find one or 
two doubtful instances of a violation of it. In the 


twenty years of plebeian consulship which occur before 
the Latin war, there appear, however, the names of only 
eight plebeian families; the Sextii, the Ccnucii, the 
Licinii, the Poetelii, the Popillii, the Plautii, the ISTarcii, 
and the Decii: two of these, the Marcii ^ and the 
Popillii, enjoyed the consulship four times eacdi ; the 
Genucii ’ and Plautii obtained it three times each : the 
Licinii and l^ootclii twice each ; and the Sextii and 
Decii once each. Of the individual consuls none were 
eminent, except M. Popillius Laenas, C. Marcius Ruti- 
lus, and P. Decius Mus; the two former were each four 
times elected consul, and C. Marcius obtained besides 


^ Livy, VII. 18. 

‘ 'ILat Is to say, in the year 400, 
when a Siilpicins and Valerius were 
consuls, and in the two following 
years ; again in 404, when a Sulpi- 
cius and a Quinctuis were elected ; 
then in 40(1, in 410, and lastly, in 
412. 'iliis would amount to seven 
instances, hut in the year 401 some 
annals made a jdeheian, M. Pojiil- 
liu8, the colleague of M. Fabius; 
although most authorities give this 


as a year of two patrician consuls. 
See Livy, VII. 18. 

® C. Marcius Rutilus was consul 
in 398, in 403, in 411, and in 413. 
And M. Popillius Ltenas was con- 
Bid in 396 , in 399, m 405, and in 

407. 

^ One of the Genucian family 
was consul in 390, 392, and 393, 
and a Plautius was consul in 397, in 

408, and in 414. 
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the offices of dictator ® and censor, being the first com- 
moner who attained to either of them. The fame of — -v — ' 
1 \ Decius has been still gi'eater and more enduring ; 
his self-devotion in the Latin war placed him in the 
fond remembrance of his countrymen on a level with 
the greatest names of Koman history, and from that 
time forward it could not he denied that commoners 
were to be found as worthy of the consulship iis the 
proudest and noblest of the Fabii or the ('ornelii. 

Thus it aimears that the Licinian law was not ])assed l uwea- 

•111 11 iiiul 

till the state of the ( ommonwealth was ripe lor it. ^^lH.l(solno 
iner(^ were families amongst the commons fit to re- 
ceive the highest nobility; whilst, on tlu^ other hand, 
so sound was the jiublic feeling, that we read of no 
mere demagogue raised to the consulship as the reward 
of his turbuhuicc^ and fiuTion; evmi the two triliunes 
wlio had condiK'ted the long conlc'st witli th(^ patri- 
cians were each only once el(‘(‘ted consul, and nom^ of 
tlie other ph'lieian consuls are known to have been 
tribunes at all. No constitutional reform could be 
more ba[)py than this; nothing could be more just or 
more salutary than to open the honours of the state to 
an order sufficiently advanced to b(‘. capable of wield- 
ing jiolitical power, but rcitaining so much simplicity and 
soberness of mind as to be in no danger of abusing it. 

ir. It has ever been found that social evils are far 2 ofti.c 
more difficult to cure than such as ar(‘ men^ly political. 

It was easier to adjust the political ndations of the 
patricians and commons, than the social relations of 
the great and the humble, the creditor and the debtor. 

e are told that the agrarian law of Licinius was 
carried; but what amount of public land was allotted 
under it to the poorer commons we have no means of 
discovering. Niebuhr concludes from a passage* in 
L:iHi’(‘iitius Lydus ', that now, as in the time of db*. 

IU‘ \v<w dictator in 399 (Ei'ys De*- Maj^istnitihu'^, I. 35. Vlm 
^ IF 1/ ), and censor in 404. (Livy, (nl TTfVTf/friW f^v(rTU)(€i 

^ -- J Tu ttoAitcv/xu Ku'i To Xomdv 
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xxvn Grracchus, a commission of three persons was appointed, 

— ' with those large powers ordinarily granted to a Roman 

commission, for the purpose of carrying into eflPect the 
new agrarian law, and that Licinius himself was one 
of these commissioners, which would account for his 
not having been chosen rather than Sextius to he the 
first plebeian consul. It would be the business of this 
commission to take away all public land occupied by 
any individual above the prescribed amount of five 
hundred jugera, and from the land thus become dis- 
posable, to assign portions to the poorer citizens. But 
their task would not be easy; for attempts of every 
sort would be made to defeat or to evade the law : 
land which had passed by purchase from one occupier 
to another, and which had been possessed without 
dispute for many years, would acquire, even in the 
eyes of unconcerned persons, something of the charac- 
ter of property ; while in the feeling of those who held 
it, to take it from them without offering them any 
compensation, was no better than robbery. Besides, 
the occupation of the public land had been for some 
time past, probably since the period of the last war 
with Veii, permitted to the commons as well as to the 


pOfioOeras Kal diKacrra^ 
vat TTpus ^paxv avp(itfST]K€ din ras 
€p(fiv\lovs u-Td(T€Ls:. Niebulir thinks 
that this IS taken from Junius Grac- 
chanus, and that it relates to the 
period immediately following the 
anarchy lint Lydus, whose con- 
fusions and blunders make his au- 
thority very suspicious, intended I 
believe only to notice all the extra- 
ordinary magistrates who had at 
any time been appointed at Rome: 
and thus after mentioning the fa- 
mous decemvirs, be gots on to speak 
of the pontifices, and aediles, as 
being in some sort magistrates i and 
then he names the military tribunes, 
and the five years’ anarchy, as an- 
other anomalous period ; and lastly, 
the government of the triumvirs, 
by whom he means, I believe, no 


other persont than the famous tri- 
umviri rei})ublic[c constituendDe, Au- 
gustus, Antomus, and liCpidus. 
Hut although 1 do not think that 
Lydus spoke of any extraordinary 
commissioners appointed after the 
jiassing of the Licinian laws, yet an 
agrarian law on an extensive scale 
necessarily implied a commission, 
whether of three, five, ten, or even 
fifteen members, to carry its pro- 
visions into effect. And the powers 
of such a commission, as may be 
seen from Cicero’s speeches against 
the agrarian law of Rullus, were 
ver^ great and very important; and 
it 18 extremely probable that Li- 
cinius would be apjiomted one of 
its members, almost as a matter of 
course. 
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patricians; so that the occupiers were a larger and 
more influential body of men than they had ever been — ' 
before, and the commissioners must have found it pro- 
portionably hard to compel them to observe the letter 
of the law. 

Thus, although we are told ^ that the patricians and 
commons, when the law was passed, had solemnly sworn ‘^toeflcct. 
to observe it, and though a penalty had been denounced 
against any violation of it, yet the commission, it 
seems, found it impossible to carry it into effect. The 
difficulties in the way of a speedy settlement were 
indeed manifold. In the first place, many of the oc- 
cupiers emancipated their sons and them made over 
to them the land in their occupation Ixwond the legal 
amount of five hundred jugera; and in the same way 
probably their sheep and oxen, which W(n‘c‘ fed on the 
])ublic pasture land, were also entered in the name's of 
theiremanci})ated sons, when they exceeded the numbei* 
fixed by. the law. In this manner large portions of 
land must have been retained in private hands, which 
the law had expected to make available for allotments 
to the commons. Hut further, the occupiers urged 
that they had laid out money of their own on the land 
which they occupied; tljey had erected buildings on 
it and planted trees; were they to lose these without 
receiving any equivalent ? They w('re willing to resign 
what belonged to the state, but the improvements of 
the property had been made at their own expense, 
and on these the state could have no claim. Hesides, 
it was not always easy to ascertain what was public 
land and what was private ; for portions of both being 
held by the same persons, the boundary sHjncs which, 
according to Roman practice, were to serve as so sure 
a mark of private property had been taken up, or suf- 

^ Appian, Bell. Civil. I. 8. 

® Appian, Bell. Civil. I. 8. livy, VII. 16. 
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fcrcd to be destroyed ; and in the want of any regular 
' surveys of the ground, the uncertainty and occasions 
of litigation were endless. In short, we may suppose 
that generally speaking the occupiers retained their 
land, either in their sons^ names or in their own, and 
that the agrarian law of Licinius did but little towards 
relieving the distress of the commons. 

We are told that nine years after the first plebeian 
consulship, in the year 398 C. Licinius was himself 
impeached hy Lopillius Lamas, one of the curule 
mdiles, for having violated his own law hy occupying a 
tliousand jugera of the public land, half of which he 
held in his son’s name, having emancipated him in 
order to evade the law. Licinius was condemned to 


pay a fine of ten thousand asses ; hut in the meagre- 
ness of our knowledge of these times, we cannot tell 
in what sj)irit the ])rosecution was conducted ; whether 
it originated in personal feelings of enmity to Licinius, 
or whether it was merely one out of a number of other 
prosecutions (tarried on with thii intention of tryiiig 
once more to carry the agrarian law into full effect. 
AVe know nothing of the character of M. Lopillius; 
but from his having been chosen four times consul, 
and once curule mdile, it is scarcely possible to con- 
ceive that he could have been particularly obnoxious 
to the patricians; whereas we know that they never 
forgave any man who was an active supporter of an 
agrarian law. I am inclined to think, therefore, that 
the prosecution of Licinius was rather instigated by 


Livy, VII. 16 

W should be plad, however, 
to he able to excuse the conduct of 
Licinius, wliich cannot be justified 
hy any want of sincerity in the mo- 
tives of his jirosecutor. 'IV (irac- 
chus made it a provision of his 
a^niirian law that tlie commissioners 
for enforcinf? it should be a per- 
uiauent magistracy, to be tilled up 


by new elections from year to year. 
And it was this very clause wliich 
deprived the opjionents of his law 
of all hope of evading it (Apjiian, 
Uell. Civil. I. 10.) d'he commis- 
sion in the present case was jiro- 
bahly not renewed after the first 
year, and then the law became 
jMjwerless. It is possible that the 
evasion of it jiraclised by Licinius 
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a desire to lower his credit, and to punisli him for liis 
obnoxious laws, than by any wish to see those laws ^ 
enforced more strictly. 

III. The failure of the ag-rarian law was of itself 
sufficient to prevent the success of the tliird of the 
Idcinian l)ills, that for the relied* of distrc'ssed debtors, 
It was sometliing no doubt to free them from the 
double burden of both interest and principal, by de- 
ducting from the principal of every debt what had 
been already paid in interest, and to allow a length- 
ened term of payment, during which they might be 
lr(‘e from the extremest seviTity of the huv. Hut to 
men who had nothing, and had no means of earning 
any thing, this lengthened term was but a res})ite, 
and their del)ts, even when reduc ed by the' deduction 
of the interest ab*eady paid, were mon‘ than they 
were able to discharge. (Jraiits of public land made 
at such a moment might have d(divei*(‘d them from 
tlieir (lifficultic's ; but as tliese witc withludd, tbc' (nil 
ai‘ter a short pause returned with all its former viru- 
lence. The Licinian law was not ])rosp(u tive, nor did 
it lay any restriction on the amount of interest which 
might be legally demanded. Accordingly, to pay 
their reduced debt within the term fixcal by the law, 
the delHors were obligcul to incur fresh obligations, 
and to give such inten^st as their creditors might 
choose to demand. Things grew worse and worse, 
till in the year nine yi^ars after the passing of tlui 
Li cinian laws, a bill was brought forward by two" of 

was very frcnerally aclojited ; and he triutn})h in liis violation (^f his own 
Oiuy haw excused liirnself by that law, and would care bole ihou^h 
Couiuion sophism, that as the evil they themselves hud set him the ex- 
could not l>e prevented, he irn^ht ample of breaking it. 
aa v\'ell sliare in the hem fits to he “ ^ lb. It is pleasant 

derned from it. 'I'his is not con- to oliservc tlie traces of an hcrc- 
.^icntions reasoning certainly, Imt ditary political character m so many 
Jt is too common,- and J.ieinins of the Roman families. ']'hc .M;cmi 
Diuywtll have deceived himselt hy and Duiln appear to haie been re- 
it. 11 enemies would naturally markable for tlieir muderalion and 
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CHAP, the tribunes, M. Duilius and L. Maenius, to restore 
the hmitation of interest formerly fixed by the twelve 
tables, namely, the rate of the twelfth part of the sum 
borrowed, foenus unciarium. But still this did not 
reach the root of the evil; the very principal itself 
could not he paid, and the number of nexi, or persons 
who were pledged to their creditors, and were to be- 
come their slaves if the debt was not discharged within 
a certain time, went on continually increasing. 

CommisBion length, in the year 403, fourteen years after 

jloin^4.Sta the passing of the Licinian laws, the consuls, P. 
effects up to ValeHus and C. Marcius Rutilus, the latter himself a 
po'i"u " plebeian, the former a member of that family ..bich 
had always been eminent amongst the patricians toe 
its constant zeal for the welfare of the commons, 
determined that the government should itself inter- 
fere to relieve a distress so great and so inveterate. 
Five commissioners were appointed three plebeians 
and two patricians, with the title of mensarii, or 
bankers. These established their banks or tables in 
the forum, like ordinary bankers, and offered in the 
name of the government to accommodate the debtors 
with ready money on the most liberal terms. It 
appears that one cause of the prevailing distress was 
the scarcity of the circulating medium'*. A debtor. 


integrity : the conduct of the tri- 
bune M. J)uilius after the overthrow 
of the decemvirs’ tyranny has al- 
ready been noticed ; and another 
Duilius was appointed one of the 
five commissioners in 403, for the 
relief of the distressed commons, 
and distinguished himself in that 
ofl&co by his impartiality and dili- 
gence. We have seen also a Mbc- 
nius taking part with the patricians 
against the dangerous designs of 
M Manlius; and C. Maenius, the 
upright dictator in the second Sam- 
nite war. was a worthy representa- 
tive of the family character. 

Livy, VII. 21. Their names 


were C. Duilius, alluded to in the 
preceding note; P. Deems Mus, 
who devoted himself in the Latin 
war; Q. Puhhlius Philo, eminent 
both as a general and as the author 
of the famous laws which bear his 
name; Ti. yEmilius, one of the 
most moderate of the patricians, the 
colleague of Q. Publihus in his con- 
sulship, and the man who named 
him dictator; and M. Papirius, 
of whom nothing, I believe, is 
known. 

Whether that great rise in the 
price of copper had yet begun, 
which led to the successive depre- 
ciations of the as, it is not possible 
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therefore, even though he possessed property in land, 
might yet bo practically insolvent, inasmuch as he ' — — 
could not, except at an enormous loss, convert his land 
into money. Here, therefore, the five commissioners 
interposed : they furnished the debtor with ready 
money, when he had any property to offer as a secu- 
rity, or any friend who would be security for him: 
and they ordered that land and cattle should be 
received in paynumt at a certain valuation. In this 
manner much property which had hitherto been un- 
available, was brought into circulation, land and 
r attb' became legal tender at a certain fixed rate of 
j' 1 '^ ; and thus a great amount of debt was liqui- 
. iCil, and, as Livy adds, to the satisfaction of the 
u»e.i tor as well as of the debtor. If he had any 
Mitnority for saying this, the fact is remarkable, for 
when the dictator Ca‘sar remedied the evils arising 
from a scarcity of money, during the civil wars, by 
marly a similar arrangement, he was accused of 
making the creditors sustain a loss of per cent.*^; 
and men are so apt to rt'gard money as the only 
standard of valu(‘, that this feeling is still very 
general; and he who should pay his creditor a less 
sum in actual money than he had borrowed, wa)uld 
be thought to have defrraided him of his due, although, 
from an increase in the value of money, what he 

to asrertain, but witlioiit this sons of alarm the j)raptice of hoard- 

^to the account, ottier and more money is always more or less 

tomjiornry causes tended to raise prevalent, so that the circulating 
the value of money at this time at inedmin Iwcomes jiereejitibly scarcer, 

Borne, as compared with that of and, accordin^dy, rises in value. If, 
land, A little before tins jieriod added to these causes, the demands 
the (iauls liad been jilundenng the of commerce had already begun to 
country round Rome during four draw away the eopjier of Italy into 
•onseeutive years ; and the terror of (ireeee and Asia, the diffieully of 
Weh an enemy could not hut de- selling land to pay a debt con- 
pte( Mate the value of land exjiosed traeted when money w'os more plen- 
ty their ravages, w'hile money could tiful, must have been proportionably 
W kept salely within the walls of greater. 

cities which the Gauls did not at- Suetonius, Julius Caesar, c. 42. 

tompt to besiege; and at such sea- 
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CHAP, paid might really be fully equal, in its command 
over other commodities, to the sum which he had 
originally received. 

Other mcTi- After all, however, although these proceedings of 
tempted, tJic fiY^e commissioners were well calculated to relieve 
incomjileto the embarrassments of those debtors, who, being really 
solvent, were yet unable, owing to peculiar causes, to 
convert their property into money, yet the case of the 
insolvent debtors was not alfected by them. Five 
years afterwards, in 408, the interest of money was 
still further reduced to the twenty-fourth part of the 
sum borrowed, or 4 1 per cent.''’; and, in 411, several 
persons were brought to trial for a breach of the 
law and condemned to pay fourfold, as in an action 
for furtinn manifestum. 

Thus palliatives of the existing evil had been suffi- 
ciently tried; but all were found to be inadequate. 
The mischief came to a head in the year 413, and 
could be stopped only by the most decisive remedies ; 
hut the disturbances of that year so affected the whole 
state of the Commonwealth, and were again so much 
mixed up with political grievances, that an account of 
them will be more fitly reserved for another place, 
when we shall have reached that period in the course 
of our general narrative. 

I propose, then, first, to take a general view of the 
internal state of the Commonwealth, during the 
period which intervened between the passing of the 
Licinian laws and the first Samnite war, and then to 
trace its foreign relations within the same space of 
time. 

The first part of our task has been nearly completed 
already, in the view which has been given of the 


General 

INTERNAL 

History, 

FROM 

TO 412. 


Livy, VII. 27. 

Livy, VII. 28. Cato de Re Rustic^, ab initio. 
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effects of the three Licinian laws. One or two points, chap- 
however, may still require to be noticed. ' - ' 

Between 389 and 412 we find the remarkable 
number of fourteen dictatorships. Four of these die- -MijJie.r 
tutors are expressly said to have been named with a 
political object'^, that they might preside at the elec- 
tion of consuls, and prevent the observance ol the 
Licinian law. Two more those of 402 and 403, 
although nominally appointed to command against a 
foreign enemy, were yet really named for political 
purposes; and two those of 392 and 411, were ap- 
pointed to perform a religious ceremony. Ot the 
remaining six, three were named during the alarm of 
the Gaulish invasion in 394, 395, and 397 and the 
other three were chosen in 393, 399, and 410, to act 


against tlu^ ircrnicans, the Tarquiniensians, and the 
Auruncans'-'. But even in these last appointimmts 
there was something of a political feeling; tlu^y pre- 
ventiul a plebeian consul from obtaining the glory of 
dt‘f('ating the enemy, and notwithstanding the J^icinian 
lawy kept the executive government in the hands of a 
patrician; and it is exj)ressly uumtiom'd, that App. 
Claudius was named dictator in 393, to conduct ih{\ 
Hernican w ar, because he had been so active in oppos- 
ing the bills of Licinius. 


It is thus evident that 


a soreness of feeling con- 

~ l;iW ugmiifit 


M. Fahias in 404 (Livy, VI 1. 
f2). L. Furiua Camillus in 40.5 
(Li\^, VUI. 24). T. Manlius Tor- 
quatua in 406 (Livy, VI 1. 20), and 
iiother whose name is unknown, in 
407 ; the fragments of the h’asti Ca- 
pitolini only containing under this 
the words, 

“ Diet. 

Com it. H abend. Caus ...” 
T. Manlms in 402 (Livy, VJI. 
19 ), and C. Julius in 403 (Livy, 

Vll. 21 ). 

L. Manlius in 392, “clavi fi- 
gendi raiisa” (Livy, Vll. 3, and 


Fasti Capitol.), and F. Valerius, 
“feriarum ronstituendarum causa,” 
in 411. (Livy, Vll. 28.) 

T. Qumetms in 394 (Livy, 
Vll. 9. F asfi (’npitol.), (i. Servilius 
Ahala in 395 (Livy, Vll. 11, Fasti 
C'ajiitol.), and C. Sulpiciua Peticus 
in 397. (Livy, VI L 12, Fasti Ca- 
pitol. Ajipian de rebus Call. 1.) 

App Claudius in 393 (Livy, 
VII. Of Fasti Capitol ), C. Marems 
Rutilus in 399 (Livy, VI L 17, Fasfi 
Capitol.), and L Furius Camillus in 
410 (Livy, Vli. 28). 
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CHAP, tinued to exist between the patricians and commons ; 

XXVII 

' — — ^ and that the former could not yet reconcile themselves 
Breach of to the inevitable change which was in progress. The 
law respect- attack of the Tiburtians in 396 is said to have stopped 
consulship, a rising quarrel between the two orders ; the inacti- 
vity of the dictator, C. Sulpicius, in the early part of 
the campaign of 397, was ascribed to the policy of the 
patricians who wished to keep the commons as long 
as possible in the field, to prevent them from passing 
any measures adverse to the patrician interest in the 
forum. The Poetelian law passed in that same year, 
and brought forward by C. Poetelius one of the tri- 
bunes, with the sanction of the patricians, appears also 
to have been intended indirectly to undermine the 
Licinian law with respect to the consulship. Its pro- 
fessed object was to put down canvassing, “ ambitus,” 
and ambitus here seems to be taken in its literal 
sense, not as implying any bribery, but simply the 
practice of going round to the several markets and 
meetings, held, for whatever purpose, in the country, 
and thus acquiring an interest among the country 
tribes. It is expressly said, that this law was directed 
against plebeian candidates : and this is natural ; for 
men whose names did not yet command respect from 
their old nobility, were obliged to rely on their per- 
sonal recommendations ; and a simple plebeian, if un- 
known to the country voters, could ill compete with 
the influence of an old patrician family, strong, not 
only in its ancient fame, but in the actual votes of its 
own clients, and of those of the other patricians, a 
body of men who would be mostly resident in Pome. 
Besides, if he had not an opportunity of canvassing 
the country tribes generally, his interest might not 
extend beyond his own immediate neighbourhood, and 

33 Livy, VII. 12. 31 VII. 15. 

^ Livy, VII. 13. 
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thus the total number of his votes in any ffiven tribe chap. 

o XXVII 

might not be sufficient to give him the legal vote of ^ 
that tribe, and two patrician candidates might obtain 
a majority of suffrages, merely because no one plebeian 
candidate had any general interest in his favour. 

This seems to have been the way in which the Lici- 
nian law was set aside three years afterwards, in 400. 

The majority of votes was in favour of two patrician 
candidates; one of these was a Valerius, and his 
name w^as sure to be popular amongst the commons; 
whilst the plebeian candidates, debarred from general 
canvassing by the Poetelian law, had each of them 
probably so small a number of votes in his favour, 
that they would not have been duly elected according 
to the Roman law, even had there been no candidate 
standing against them. Thus the interrex M. Fa- 
bius, was enabled to say that the people had them- 
selves set aside the Licinian law; inasmuch as there 
was a legal majority in favour of two patrician candi- 
dates, and only a small minority for any plebeian. 

An event occurred in the year 398, which very pro- T^w “do 
pcrly alarmed the tribunes, although it does not seem corum qui 
to have originated in any evil inbmtion. One of the 
consuls, Cn. Manlius was in the field with a con-m.rofthe 
sular army, to carry on the war against the Tarquinien- tho’ficR 
sians and Faliscans: his colleague C. Marcius Rutilus 
was engaged with the Rrivernatians, and enriching 
his army, it is said, with the plunder of the enemy’s 
country, which bad been for many years untouched 
by the ravages of war. It is probable that the soldiers 
on this occasion made prisoners of many Privematian 
families, and released them again on payment of a 
large ransom. Rut prisoners taken in war, becoming, 

Livy, VII. ir. *‘Fal)iu3 aie- jiississet, id jus ratumque esset ; jiis- 
bai, ill diiodpcim tabulis legeiu esse, sum populi et suffragia esse.” 
ut quoclcunqut; postremura populus Fiivy, VII. 16. 

VOL. II. 
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according to ancient law, the slaves of the captor, his 
release of a prisoner upon ransom was in fact the 
manumission of a slave. Accordingly Cn. Manlius 
called his soldiers together in the camp near Sutrium, 
according to their tribes, and, as if they were assembled 
in regular comitia, he proposed to them a law, that 
five per cent, on the value of any emancipated slave 
should be paid by his master into the public trea- 
sury’’. It might be argued, that the state ought not 
to lose all benefit from the plunder acquired by its 
soldiers ; and that especially, if a soldier set an enemy 
at liberty for the sake of his ransom, some compensa- 
tion should be made to his country, whom his act 
might be supposed to injure. There was some plausi- 
bility in this, and the army of Manlius might have 
felt also some jealousy at the better fortune of their 
comrades, and might have known that their own 
general would not, like C. Marcius, give up to them 
the full benefit of such plunder as they might ac(iuirc 
from the Etruscans. Accordingly the law was passed 
in the camp, and received the ready sanction of the 
curiae and the senate at Rome. But the tribunes, 
dreading the precedent of a law paissed at a distance 
from Rome, beyond the range of the tribunes’ protec- 
tion, and where every citizen was subject to the abso- 
lute power of his general, declared it to bo a capital 
offence, if any one should for the future summon the 
tribes in their comitia in any other than their accus- 
tomed place of meeting’*. Their bill to this effect 

^ “Legem de vicesimfi. eonira qui • once to restrain emancipation, and 
manumitterentur.” The time and to urevent the slave from becoming 
place at which the law was passed a Durden upon the public, if the 
justify the explanation which 1 have state received nothing as a compen- 
given of its raeamng; for had the sation for the contingency of being 
object been merely to check the in- obliged to maintain him as a free- 
crease of the class of freedmen, it man. 

would scarcely have been brought ^ “ Ne quis postea populum sevo- 
forward in such an irregular man- caret.** Compare the well-known 
ner. Similar laws were in force in sense of secessio, 
some of our West Indian islands, at 
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was sure of the support of Marcius and his army; chap. 
and its principle was so clearly just, that it was passed, 
so far as we hear, without meeting with any oppo- 
sition. 

The years 390, 391, and 392, were marked by a pes- Batumi 
tilence which is said to have been very generally of 
fatal; and in 391, tlie Tiber rose to an unusual leaping into 
height, overflowed the Circus Maximus and put a 
stop to the games which were going on there at that 
very time, as a propitiation of the wrath of Heaven. 

It is difficult to say whether it was a similar flood two 
years afterwardsL, or the shock of an earthquake, which 
gave occasion to the famous legend of the filling up of 
the Curtian lake in the forum. All know how the 
gulf, which had suddenly yawned wide and deep in 
the midst of the forum ", could be filled up by no 
human power, till the gods at last declared, that the 
best and true strength of the Itoraan Commonwealth 
must be devoted ^ an oflfering to the gulf ; so should 
the state exist and flourish for ever. While men 
were asking, AVhat is the true strength of Komc ? a 
noble youth, named M. Curtius, whose valiant deeds 
had made him famous, said that it were shame to 
think that the true strength of Home could lie in 
aught else but in the arms and in the valour of her 


children : and he put on his armour and mounted his 
horse, and plunged into the gulf. All the assembled 
multitude threw their oflferings into it after him, and 
the gulf was closed, but the place bore his name for 
ever. It were vain to inquire at what period and 
upon what foundation this remarkable story was first 
originated 


Livy, VII. 1, 2. 

Livy. VII. 3. 

y Livy, \ 11. 6. Valerius Maxi- 
mus, V. 6, § 2. 

Another story derived the name 


of the Curtian lake in the forum 
from one Curtius Mettius, a soldier 
of Tatius, the king of the Sabines ; 
who, in the battle between Tatius 
and Romulus, had been nearly lost 


F 2 
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CHAP. The first year of the pestilence was marked by the 
death of M. Caraillus In him we seem to lose the 

c^i^. last relic of early Kome, the last hero whose glory 
belongs rather to romance than to history. But the 
fame of the stories connected with him proves the 
high estimation in which he was held when living : 
and it was a beautiful conclusion to his long life, that 
his last public action was that of a peacemaker, his last 
interference in political contests was that of a patriot 
and not of a partizan. The glory of his name was 
supported for one generation by his son, L. Fiirius, 
and then sank for ever. 

First intro- Same Hcriod of pestilence was also noted as the 

duction of i i i r* r* j x* 

st^r^cting which the first and simplest lorm oi dramatic 

^ entertainments was introduced at Kome. Amongst 
the games ordered to be celebrated in the hope of pro- 
pitiating the gods, one, it is said, consisting of a dance 
in dumb show, as an accompaniment to the music of 
the fiute, was for the first time introduced from Etruria. 
The dumb show was afterwards succeeded by a song in 
which the dance was suited to the words ; then came 
a dialogue, and, last of all, a regular acted story ; but 
here the Romans did but translate or imitate the dra- 
matists of Greece, and nothing in literature is less ori- 
ginal, and therefore less valuable, than the tragic and 
comic drama of Rome. 

What power of imagination can complete these 
few isolated facts into the full picture of the life of 
a people during three-and- twenty years ? who can 
represent to himself the senate or the forum, such as 
they were at this period, either as to outward forms 

in a piece of boggy ground between out of his litter and murdered close 
the Capitoline and Palatine hills, to it. (Tacitus, Hist. I. 41.) But 
Livy, I 12, 13. A spot in the cen- the real origin of the name being un- 
tre of the forum, marked out by an known, various stories, as is usual, 
altar, was known even in the times were invented to explain it. 
of the emperors by the name of the “ Livy, VII. 1. 

Curtian lake : Galba was thrown ** Livy, VIl. 2. 
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and scenes, or as to the men who frequented them ? chap. 

T- XXVIl 

Much less can we conceive what was passing in the ' — ^-v — 
interior of every family, and realize to ourselves the 
names of our scanty history — the Fabii, Valerii, the 
Sulpicii, or the Marcii, as they were talking and act- 
ing in the ordinary relations of life, abroad or at 
home. A period, of which there remains no contem- 
porary hterature, has virtually perished from the 
memory of after-ages; some scattered hones of the 
skeleton may be left, but the face, figure;, and mind of 
the living man are lost to us beyond recall. 

In times so imperfectly known as those with which foreign 
we are now engaged, the geographical order of events kom7fI“m 
is far more instructive than the chronolo£rical. 
propose, therefore, to trace successively the relations 
of Rome with the several neighbouring states, from 
989 to 412, beginning with the wars with the Etrus- 
cans, who were divided by the Tiber from the Latins, 
Volscians, and Hcniicans. 

I. The people of Tarquinii, sometimes aided by the Wars with 
Ealiscans, were engaged in wars with Rome during and tlio ' 
period of eight years, from 396 to 464. What may 
have been the cause of the quarrel is unknown, if it 
were any thing more than the ordinary enmity be- 
tween two neighbouring nations, and the disputes 
which are for ever occurring on their common border. 

But the war is rendered remarkable by the specimens 
displayed in it of the character and influence of the 
Etruscan religion. The Roman conspl, C. Fabius 
having been defeated in a battle in the year 397, the 
Tarquinians sacrificed to their gods three hundred 
and seven Roman soldiers, who had been taken pri- 
soners in the action ; and two years afterwards, when 
the Faliscans had joined them, the priests of both 
cities, with long snake-like ribbons of various colours 
“ Livy. VII. 15. 
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CHAP, twisted in their hair, and brandishing burning torches 
in their hands fought in the front of their army, 
and struck such terror into the Roman soldiers, that 
they drove them back in confusion to their camp. 
The Etruscan priests, it should bo remembered, were 
also the chiefs or lucumones of the nation, and they 
acted on this occasion, and wifh equal success, the 
same part which the two Dccii performed for Rome 
in the Latin and Etruscan wars of a later period. 
Full of confidence in the support of the gods, the 
Etruscans followed up their victory ; they entered the 
Roman territory and spread their devastations over 
the whole country on the right bank of the liber as 
far as the sea. It was to meet this danger that C. 
Marcius Rutilus ” was appointed dictator; he was 
named, we must suppose, by the plebeian consul of 
that year, M. Popillius La)nas, and was the first ple- 
beian who ever obtained the dictatorship. His ap- 
pointment gave great offence to the patricians, and 
was proportionably acceptable to his own order; all 
his commands were zealously obeyed ; he repelled the 
invaders, and, like the popular consuls of the year 
305 , he obtained a triumph by a vote of the people 
when the senate refused to grant it. 
re&ce con- Jjj vcar 401 the Roman annalists say, that the 
forty years, butchcry of the Romaii prisoners by the larquinians 
four years before was signally avenged; the Tar- 
quinians were defeated in a great battle, and three 
hundred and fifty-eight of the noblest of the prisoners 
were sent to Rome, and there scourged and beheaded 
in the forum”®. The war lingered on, however, for 
three years more; and was then ended by a peace 
concluded for forty years No conquests of towns 
or territory are recorded, and thus the Roman fron- 


^ Livy, VII. IZ. 
Livy, VII. 17. 


“ Lit-y, VII. 19. 
» Livy, VIL 22. 
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tier still remained on the side of Etruria in the same cuap. 
position as it had been for the last forty years, since 
the conquest of Veii, Nepete, and Sutrium. 

II. Far . more complicated was the scene on the 
left bank of the Tiber. There great changes took 
place; the relations of the several people to one 
another were materially altered ; some nations almost 
vanish out of history, whilst Rome saw her territory 
enlarged, her population of citizens increased, her 
power and influence strengthened and extended beyond 
all former example. But the causes and circum- 
stances of these changes are partly disguised by the 
dishonesty, and partly omitted through the mere mea- 
greness, of the Roman historians. (,)ut of the confu- 
sion of Livy’s narrative we must endeavour, if possi- 
ble, to obtain a clear and consistent outline of the 
events of a period which contributed, in no small de- 
gree, to determine the future destinies of Rome aiM 
of the world. 

In the year 394, according to the common chro- Gaulish 
nology, the Gauls again appeared in Latium. This 
inroad lasted, according to the Roman annals, for four 
years, and was ended, as they pretend, by the total 
destruction of the invaders in the year 397. Light 
years afterwards, in 405, we hear of another invasion; 
but this new attack was completely defeated in the 
following year, and from that time forward we never 
again find the Gauls in Latium. 

The dates of these two invasion^ are no doubt Account of 
correctly given. They are confirmed by Polybius by'rofybiuB. 

IT. 18. It is well known, that hably copied Dionysius, a.s well as 
the Roman writers claim three vie- by Lix^, and the Fasti Capitolifli 
tones in the course of the invasion ^ive the day of his triumph, the 
whjch, according to nones of May. On the other hand, 
lolybius, the Romans did not ven- the statement of Polybius is given 
tuie to meet the Gauls in the field. Bimjily and jiositively, and we know 
le victory of the dictator C. Sul- how comjdetely the Romans cor- 
])icius, in 397, is described very cir- riipted the memory of many events 
cumstantially by Appian, who pro- in the Samnite war, and in other 
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CHAP, although in all other points his account differs widely 
— V — from that of the Roman writers. The Gauls pene- 
trated into the heart of Latium thirty years after 
their first attack on Rome; they appeared at Alba, 
but the Romans, surprised by the suddenness of their 
inroad, and unable to collect their allies together, did 
not venture to meet them in the field. Twelve years 
afterwards, continues Polybius, they came again ; but 
the Romans had now timely notice of their coming. 


their allies had joined them, and they marched out 
boldly to give the enemy battle. The Gauls were 
dismayed by this display of confidence; their chiefs 
quarrelled, and their whole multitude broke up under 
cover of night, and retreated like a beaten army to 
their own country. On this their last appearance in 
Latium, the Roman army opposed to them was com- 
manded by Lucius (^amillus; and this is the Lucius^* 
^hom Aristotle spoke of as the deliverer of his country 
from the Gauls. According to the Roman accounts, 


parts of their early history. We 
should be ^lad to know from what 
sources Pol\bius derived his know- 
ledge of these events. The chrono- 
logical exactness of his account 
seems to show, that it could not 
have been taken from any Greek 
writer who may have mentioned the 
Gaulish invasions of central Italy, 
but from some Roman annalist; 
and it is probable that Fabius, who, 
in spite of his national prejudices, 
had in other instances given a true 
report of transactions which later 
annalists utterly misrepresented, was 
the authority whom Polybius bil- 
lowed. It 18 not likely, on the 
other hand, that the pretended vic- 
tories of the Roman generals are 
mere inventions, but that some 
trifling advantages gaine i over de- 
tached parties of the Gauls were 
magnified into general battles, and 
that the triumphs, if not altogether 
false, were granted by the policy 
of the senate, wishing to make the 


most of any advantage gained over 
an enemy so formidable as the 
Gauls. 

Tuv fie auxrairra AfvKiov eluai 

(prjalu. Plutarch, Gamill. 2 2 . It 
should be reineinliered that the Ro- 
mans in old times were known and 
called }>y their praenomina, or first 
names, as Polybius calls Scipio, 
“ Publius,” and Regulus, “ Marcus.” 
I’he jiraenoinen was then much less 
likely to be mistaken than in after- 
ages, when the nomen and cogno- 
men were generally used instead of 
it, and when it was possible for a 
foreigner to be very familiar with 
the actions of Caesar, without re- 
membering whether his praenomen 
was Caius or Lucius. But Aristotle 
would have been no more likely to 
have mistaken one praenomen for 
another, than to have confounded 
two Greek brothers together, be- 
cause together with their own pecu- 
liar names they had both the same 
patronymic. 
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he defeated the Gauls in a general action ; yet it is chap. 

o f J XXVII 

not pretended that he obtained a triumph. ^ ^ 

These last invasions of the Gauls were marked, Atones of ^ 
according to the Roman annalists, not only by many invaBions. 
signal victories won by the Roman armies in general Torc^at^ 
battles, but in particular by two brilliant single com- ferius Cor- 
bats, in which two of the noble youth of Rome gained 
for themselves an immortal memory. T. Manlius, 
the future conqueror of the Latins, fought with a 
gigantic Gaul on the bridge over the Anio upon the 
Salarian road : he slew his enemy, and took from his 
neck his chain of gold (torques), which he wore on 
his neck in triumph, so that the soldiers called him 
Torquatus, and his descendants ever after bore that 
name. And again, before the last great victory won 
by Lucius Camillus, there was another single combat 
in the Romptinian territory, between a second giant 
Gaul and the young M. Valerius who afterwards 
defeated the Samnites at the great battle of Mount 
CJaurus. A wonderful thing happened in this combat, 
said the story; for as Marcus was going to begin the 
fight, all on a sudden a crow flew down and perched 
upon his helmet. When the two combatants closed 
with each other, the crow still sat on the Roman’s 
helm, but ever and anon it soared up in the air, and 
then darted down upon the Gaul, and struck at his 
face and eyes with its beak and claws. So the Gaul, 
confounded and dismayed, soon fell by the sword of 
Marcus; and then the crow flew up again into the 
air, and vanished towards the east. For this won- 
derful aid thus afforded him, M. Valerius was 
known ever afterwards by the surname of Corvus, 


'Fhere is a striking description 
of this combat given by Q. Claudius 
Quadrigarius, an annalist of the 
seventh century of Rome, and pre- 
served to us by A. Gellius, IX. 13 . 


^ This combat is also given by 
Gellius from some of the old annal- 
ists, IX. IL It is described too by 
Dionysius, XV. J, 2, and by Livy, 
VII. 26. 
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CHAP. Crow, and the name remained to bis posterity. These 

. rill 

' — V — ^ stones are the very counterpart of the combat between 
Sir Guy of Warwick and the Danish giant Colbrand 
before the walls of Winchester; or, as Manlius and 
Valerius Corvus are certainly more real personages 
than Sir Guy, we may compare them with the ballad 
of Chev}^ Chase, and consider how far we could recog- 
nize the historical battle of Otterburne, and the real 
Hotspur, in the battle on the (dieviot hills, and in the 
Earl Percy of the poem. As in this instance the 
time place, circumstances, and issue of the poetical 
battle bear no resemblance to those of the real one, so 
also the poetical or romance accounts of these last 
Gaulish invasions retain scarcely a feature of that 
simple and real history of them which has been pre- 
served to us by Polybius. That the triumphal Fasti 
have followed the fictitious rather than the true 
account, belongs to that peculiar blot on the Roman 
character which I have already noticed; that what 
with other people has been mere fanciful romance, 
has been by the Romans made to wear such an appear- 
ance of serious earnest as to be no longer romance, but 
falsehood. 

Effect of the What the Gauls did in Latium and against the 

Romans has been sufBciently disguised and perverted; 

of the Be™- but what they did in other parts of Italy is altoscther 

rul states of , * ^ o 

Italy. unknown to us. We hear of them in Latium, and 

Hie battle of Otterburne was of the Scotch into Northumberland, 
fought in the reign of Richard the In the real battle, Percy was taken 
Second of England and Robert the prisoner, and the Eng ish were de- 
Second of Scotland; the poetical feated ; in the poetical battle, l^ercy 
account of it places it in the reign is killed, but the English are victo- 
of a King Henry in England and a rious. And further to show how 
King James in Scotland; Otter- slight actions may be magnified into 
hurne is in Redesdale near Elsdon, great battles, the Scottish army at 
the scene of battle in the ])oein is Otterburne, which consisted really 
in the Cheviot hills; the historical of 2 UK) men, is made in another 
battle did not arise out of any hunt- ballad of the battle to amount to 
ing excursion of Percy on the Scot- 44 , 000 , of whom there “ went but 
tish border, hut from an inroad eighteen away.” 
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that they moved southwards from thence into Cam- 
pania and Apulia"; but they do not seem to have ' — -v — 
touched Etruria, and their attacks on Rome were all 
made on the left bank of the Tiber. Perhaps the 
Etruscans had early concluded a peace with them, 
so that in their invasions of Latium and Campania 
they passed through Umbria and the country of the 
Sabines, descending upon Rome either by the Salarian 
road along the Tiber, or by the valley of the Anio. 

The Romans complained that two Latin cities, Tibur 
and Prmneste ", had not scrupled in their hatred of 
Rome to ally themselves with these barbarians; and 
this was remembered afterwards against them when 
the issue of the great Latin war had placed them at 
the mercy of their old enemies. But it is not to bo 
wondered at if they were glad to divert the torrent of 
the Gaulish invasion from themselves to the territory 
of strangers or rivals : perhaps they hired some of the 
Gaulish bands to enter into their service, and some 
advantages gained over these hy the Roman generals 
may have been the origin of the pretended victories 
and triumphs recorded in the annals and in the Fasti. 

The main Gaulish army appears to have stationed 
itself principally on the Alban hills from whence, 
as from some island stronghold, they' could attack and 
lay waste all the neighbouring country. Twice they 
are said to have approached Rome, and once they 
advanced as far as the very Colline gate **, by which 
they had entered the city in their first invasion. On 
one occasion we find them encamped at Pedum " in 
front of Prameste, an old Latin city which the 
Aiquians hail formerly conejuered, but which after- 
wards, perhaps at this very time, got rid of its 

" Livy, VH. 11 . 

,, ;''7; > II- ’ VIII 14 ; “ Gullos . . . circa Pedum con- 

lulvbms, II. 18. Livy, VII. sedisse auditum est.” Livy, VII. 

25. Dionysius, XIV. 12. J 2 . 
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foreign masters and became again united to the Latin 
nation. None can tell what cities were destroyed, 
what people weakened, and what confederacies or 
dominions were broken up in the course of these 
Gaulish invasions. The Volscians seem to have 
suffered more especially; for it was through their 
territory that the Gauls moved onwards from Latium 
to Campania, or returned from Campania to their 
quarters on the Alban hills ; and it appears that their 
nation was from this time forward broken into frag- 
ments, each of which had from henceforth a destiny of 
its own. In order to understand this change fully, we 
must recollect, that in the year of Rome 378 the 
Roman frontier had fallen back from Anxur to Satri- 
cum, that Satricum itself had been won by the Vol- 
scians, and afterwards burnt by the Latins that it 
might not revert to Rome, and that the Roman terri- 
tory in the maritime part of the Campagna scarcely 
reached to the distance of twenty-five miles from 
Rome. But in 397 we find that the Latins^' renewed 
their alliance with the Romans; that two new tribes 
of Roman citizens were created the Romptinc and 
the Publilian; and that Velitra) and Privernum^’, 
both of them Volscian towns, but the latter unmen- 
tioned hitherto in Roman history, were engaged alone 
in a war with Rome. This same year witnessed also 
the retreat of the Gauls from Latium, after they had 
been overrunning it at intervals during a perioil of 
three years ; and finally, it was marked by what the 
Romans call a conquest of the Hemicans who for 
the last four years had been at open war with Rome. 
That there was a connexion between all these events 
is manifest, although they appear in Livy as mere 


« Livy, VI. 33. « Liy, VII. 15. 

Livy, Vll. 12. “Hernici devicti Bubactique 

•* Livy, VII. 15. sunt.’^ Livy, VII. 15. 
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accidental coincidences. It should, be remembered also, 
that in this same year war was formally declared^’ ^ — v — ' 
between Rome and Tarquinii. 

The complicated negotiations and the ever changing 
alliances of the Greek states, between the peace of utween 
Nicias and the Athenian expedition to Sicily, cannot ti.c ijiti... 

^ 11 11 1 Henii- 

be comprehended readily, even though related by such cans, 
an historian as Thucydides. In the last ten years of 
the fourth century of Rome, Latium and its neigh- 
bourhood must have presented a tissue of events 
equally perplexed in themselves, without any contem- 
porary historian like Thucydides to explain them to 
posterity. But by considering the mere fragments of 
information which have been preserved to us, we may 
attempt to combine them into something like the fol- 
lowing form. A war with Tarquinii in addition to 
one with the Hernicans, and that at a time when 
Tibur and PraBneste were hostile, and when the Gauls 
might be expected to appear again in Latium as they 
had done regularly for the last three years, was 
clearly more than the strength of Rome could bear. 

The old alliance with the Ilcmicans, and with some 
at any rate of the Latin cities, must at whatever price 
be renewed. We can easily conceive that there must 
have been a party amongst the Latins and Hernicans 
equally well disposed to such a reunion. It was 
accordingly eflPected : the plebeian consul C. Plautius 
appears to have had the honour of restoring at this 
critical moment the great work of Sp. Cassius. The 
whole people of the Hernicans renewed their old 
alliance with Rome; but of the thirty Latin cities 
which had concluded the league with Sp. Cassius 
many had perished, and some had become separated 
from the Latin confederac^y, and were now the heads 

Livv, VII. 12. “Rebus ne- jussu populi bellura indixere.” 
quicquaiu repetitis, novi consules 
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CHAP, of small confederacies of their own; we may safely 
. conclude, however, that Aricia, Bovillse, Gabii, Lanu- 
viura, Laurentum, Lavinium, Nomentum, and Tus- 
culum were among the cities which returned to their 
old connexion, and became as heretofore the equal 
allies of the Romans. Thus a force was organized 
which might be able at last to meet the Gauls in the 
field, should they again venture to establish them- 
selves on the Alban hills, or to overrun the plains of 
Latium. 

Two now But while Rome was thus strengthened by this 

tribes ere- rcconcillation with her old allies, she also made an 
addition to the number of her own citizens. Two new 
tribes were created, making the whole number twenty- 
seven; and the new citizens thus received into the 
state appear to have been in part the inhabitants of 
the Ager Pomptinus, or Volscian lowlands, the country 
between Antium and Tarracina on the coast, and run- 
ning inland as far as the roots of the Apennines which 
form the eastern wall of the Campagna. In the times 
of the later kings, the Romans, according to their own 
stories, had made several conquests over the Volscians 
in this region, which at any rate were all lost again 
during the subsequent advance of the Aiquians and 
Volscians into Latium: but in the twenty years imme- 
diately preceding the Gaulish invasion, the Volscian 
frontier had again receded, and the Romans, as we 
have seen, extended their dominion for a time as far 
as Tarracina or Anxur. After the Gaulish invasion 
there followed another change of fortune; when the 
Latins no longer aided the Romans, but were for some 
time in alliance with the Volscians, the Romans again 
lost ground; Satricum became once more Volscian, 
and the intermediate country between it and Tarracina, 
the much-contested Ager Pomptinus, must also have 
returned to its old masters. But whether it was that 
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the Volscians had suffered even more than their neigh- 
bours from the Gaulish invasions, or whether the Sam- 
nites had already begun their attacks upon them in 
the valley of the Liris and on the side of Campania, or 
whether it is to be ascribed to internal divisions, and 
to the destruction of their old allies the ^quians, it 
seems at any rate that the Volscian nation was now 


CHAP. 

XXVII. 


declining, and utterly unable to withstand, as it had 
once done, the united forces of Rome and Latium. It 
is probable that much of its territory became at this 
period either Roman or Latin; exactly in the same 
manner as the Sabines of Regillusand Nomentumhad 
lost their independence soon after the expulsion of the 
Tarquins. And as the CUaudian and Criistuminian 
tribes were then formed out of those Sabines who 


hccanie Romans, while Nomentum and Regillus fell to 
the share of the Latins, so a similar division in all 
probability took place now, and the Roinptine and 
Publilian tribes must have been formed out of the 
Volscians who wore assigned to Rome, whilst other 
portions of the Volscian territory and population fell 
to the share of the Latins. Thus the Volscian nation 
having been so dismembered, those states which still 
survived became henceforth more individually distin- 
^ guished, and also, a% was natural, more resolute to 
^defend their independence. Amongst this number 
|wcre the people of Rrivernum; and the ravages which 
phey and the people of Velitr® are said to have carried 
into the Roman territory in this same year, were 
poubtless more especially directed against those whom 
Ihey would consider as traitors, their own Volscian 
^untrymen, the new Roman citizens of the Pomptine 
^nd Publilian tribes. 

This favourable aspect of the Roman affairs Pence with 

Tihur and 


S “ Livy. VII. 15. “Accessit 

fMtatio Romani agri, quam Priver- 


Pneneete. 

nates, Veliterni deinde, incursione 
repentina fecerunt.’^ 
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CHAP, still further improved four years afterwards, when in 
— V — ' the year 401 both Tibur and Prasneste ” gave up their 
long-continued hostility, and obtained, perhaps at the 
price of some sacrifices of territory, a peace for a certain 
number of years with Rome. The peace with Tar- 
quinii followed, as we have already seen, in the year 
404. 

^ibfsTm- year 402 we again hear of an attack 

dmwrthr ™ade by the Volscians upon the Latins, in the dircc- 
maTatuiB ^^en of Tusculum“®. Ro particulars are mentioned, 
pcrhaps because the allied Roman and Latin forces 
were in this year coninsanded by a Latin general ; but 
we may suppose that Privernum and Vclitra;, with some 
of the cities of the Volscian highlands, were the part 
of the Volscian nation engaged in these hostilities. 
From this time for the next five years all was quiet; 
but in the year 407, Satricum, which had been burnt 
some years ago by the Latins, and the territory of 
which the Latins had appropriated to themselves in 
their late partition of the Ager Pomptinus with Rome, 
was again occupied and rebuilt by the Volscians of 
Antium^k Jealousies were arising about this time 
between Rome and Latium; and it appears probable 
that there was a party amongst the Latins disposed to 
form a separate alliance with th^ remaining independ- 
ent states of the Volscians in order to be strenerthened 
by them against Rome. Thus when the Auruncans or 
Ausonians, one of the most southern people of the 
Volscian stock, began to plunder the Ager I’omptinus 
in 410, the Romans, we arc told, suspected that this 
inroad was actually made with the concurrence of the 
Latins, and expected a war with the whole Latin 
confederacy. Their fears, however, were groundless 

For the peace with Tibur, see Livy, VI L 19. 

Livy, VII. 19; and for the peace Livy, Vll. 27. 

or rather truce with Praeneste, see Livy, VIL 28. 

Diodorus, XVI. 45. 
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for the present, and indeed, the progress of the Saranite chap. 
arms in Campania and on the Liris was a strong in- ^ — v — ^ 
ducement both to the Romans and Latins to defer their 
jealousies of each other to a more convenient season. 

Two years afterwards, in 412, the first Samnite war 
broke out, in which both the Latins and Volscians to 
all appearance took part with Rome. 

Thus in the course of three-and-twenty years Rome increased 
was finally delivered from the scourge of the Gaulish Homo, 
invasions; she had secured her northern frontier by a 
peace with the neighbouring states of P]truria; her 
old alliance with the Latins ^d llernicans, however 
doubtful might be its duration, had been restored in 
time to enable her to repel the Gauls and to crush the 
Volscians; and it was now ready to aid her in her 
coining struggle with the Samnites. She had not 
merely extended her dominion, but by granting the 
full rights of citizens to the Volscians of the Ager 
Poinptinus, she had enlarged and strengthened her 
own (\)mmonwealth. She was thus prejiared for the 
events of the next ten years, which assured to her 
heyond dispute the first place among the nations of 
Italy. 

We have seen that the date of the first plebeian chronology, 
consulship coincided with that of the death of Epa- 
minondas at Mantinea. The first Samnite war broke 
out about two years before the establishment of the 
Macedonian siipremacy in Greece by Philip's great 
victory at Cha3ronea. 


VOL. II. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII 


THE FIRST SAMNI'PE WAR— SEDITION OF THE YEAR 408 
— GENUCIAN LAWS. — A.U.C. 407-409 NIEBUHR: 410 - 
412 FASTI CAPIT.; 412-414 LIVY. 


Majora jam hinc bella et viTOus hostium et longinquitate vel regio- 
num vel temporum spatio quilius bellatum est dicentur; naraque eo anno 
adversus Samnites, gentem opibus armisque validam, inota arraa ” — 
Livy, VII. 29. 


The Sabines, who dw^elt amidst the highest mouii- 
, — , — ' tains of the Apennines, where the snow lies all the 
ceinmg the y(Aar lonff, and which send forth the streams to run 

ongin of the 

Sauinites. jnto ^he two seas northward and southward, were ' at 
war for many years together with their neighbours 
the Umbrians. At last they made a vow that if they 
should conquer their enemies, all the living creatures^ 
born in their land in that year should be devoted to 
the gods as sacred. They did conquer, and they 
offered in sacrifice accordingly all the lambs and 
calves and kids and pigs of that year, and such ani- 
mals as might not be sacrificed they ’ redeemed. But 
still their land would not yield its fruits, and when 
they thought what was the cause of it they considered 
that their vow had not been duly performed ; for all 


^ Strabo, V. p. 250f Dionysius, 
II. 49. 

* ITie form of one of these vows 
is given by Livy, XXII. 10, “quod 
ver adtulerit ex suillo, oviUo, ca- 
prino, bovillo grege, quaeque profana 
enint, Jovi fieri,” 


* Ti Kaudv(TaVf to. St KaS- 
ttpwfrav. Strabo, V. p. 250 Wbat 
was not sacrificed, but yet was con- 
secrated to tbe gods, must have 
been redeemed before it could be 
employed for ordinary purposes. 
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their own children^ born within that year had been chap. 
kept back from the gods, and had neither been sacri- ^ — v — ^ 
ficed nor redeemed. So they devoted all their chil- 
dren to the god Mamers, and when they were grown 
up, they sent them away to become a new people in a 
new land. Wlien the young men set out on their 
way, it happened that a bull went before them ; and 
they thought that Mamers had sent him to be their 
guide, and they followed him. He laid himself down ' 
to rest for the first time when he had come to the land 
of the Opicans; and the Sabines thought that this 
was a sign to them, and they fell upon the Opicans, 
who dwelt in scattered villages ® without walls to de- 
fend them, and they drove them out, and took posses- 
sion of their land. Then they offered the bull in sa- 
crifice to Mamers, who had sent him to be their guide ; 
and a bull was the device ^ which they bore in after- 
ages ; and they themselves were no more called 
Sabines, but they took a new name, and were called 
Samnites. 

Such is the legendary account of the origin of that what tmth 
great people whose history is now beginning to con- in it. 
nect itself with that of Rome. In two points it has 
preserved the truth ; the Samnites were a people of 
Sabine extraction, and had established themselves as 
conquerors in the country of the Opicans. But the 
two races were probably not very remote from each 


* Strabo as before. Festus in 
“ Mamertini.” 

® This reminds us of the story of 
the white sow which guided J^neas 
to the place where he was to build 
his city. A wolf was said to have 
done the same service to the Hir- 
pinians, who were also of Samnite 
e'f traction. 

® 'F.riryxavov df Koofirjbbv (avres. 
Like the iEtolians in the time of 
the Peloponnesian war, I'hucyd. 
TIL 91 ; or like the Ca^, which 

G 


to this day contain the greatest part 
of the population in the valleys of 
the central Apennines. 

7 Micali gives an enmving of a 
coin struck by the Italian allies 
during their great war with the 
Romans in the seventh century of 
Rome, which represents a bull, the 
emblem of the Samnites, goring a 
wolf, the well-known type of the 
Romans. Two or three specimens 
of this coin are to be seen in the 
British Museum. 

2 
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CHAP, other, and thus it is less surprising that the con- 
querors should have adopted the language of their 
subjects; for the Sainnites spoke Opican or Oscan, 
and the legends of their coins, and their remaining 
inscriptions, are in the Oscan character. Still the 
two people were distinct; and the Samnites regarded 
neither their Opican subjects in Campania, nor their 
Opican neighbours, the .ZEquians and Volscians, as 
their own proper countrymen. 

Notice of One single contemporary notice of the Samnites 
n'itcft^tiic in the days of their greatness has descended to our 
L'ylJli'!* times ; and this is contained in two short lines of the 
Periplus of Scylax, who describes the Samnites as 
living on the coast of the Lower Sea between the 
Campanians and Lucanians, and the length of their 
coast line was no more he tells us than half a day’s 
sail. The spat;e which they occupied reached nearly 
from the Sarnus to the Silarus; Neapolis, according 
to Scylax, is in Campania; Posidonia or Paestum is 
in Lucania. But the Samnite possessions on or near 
the coast, even though they once included the famous 
cities of Herculaneum and Pompeii \ of Nola, Nuceria, 


* Ka^TTavo)v df ^avvirai’ 

Kn\ TrapnTrXovs eVr'i 2avviT(ov rjptpas 
^piavy p. 3, Niebuhr reads lav- 
viTCH instead of Aavpirai in the fol- 
lowing p^e of Scylax, urging that 
the description is inapplicable to the 
Daiinians, as they neither extended 
across all Italy from sea to sea, nor 
lived to the N.W. of Mount Drium 
or Garganus. I think that this con- 
jecture is highly probable, because 
Scylax had not mentioned the Dau- 
nians in his description of the coasts 
of the Lower Sea, but had men- 
tioned the Samnites ; and the only 
other people who stretched from sea 
to sea, the Etruscans or Tyrrhe- 
nians, are mentioned separately in 
the description of both coasts. If 
so, Scylax includes within the limits 
of the Samnites, not only the coun- 
try of the Frentanians, who were 


notoriously of Samnite origin, but 
also that of their neighbours the 
Marrucinians and Vestinians. 

^ Herculaneum and Pompeii both 
stood, it is true, to the northward 
of the Sarnus ; and Strabo exj^res.sly 
says that they were wrested by the 
Samnites from the Etmscans, V. p. 
247. This, however, was the case 
also with Cuina and Capua; but as 
Scylax places these towns in Cam- 
pania, and distinguishes it from the 
country of the Samnites a little to 
the south of it, it is probable that 
at the time of the first Samnite war, 
which is nearly the date of Scylax’s 
Periplus, most of this district had 
recovered its independence, and the 
Samnite possessions were reduced 
to the limits mentioned in the 
text. 
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and Abella, were a mere recent offshoot from the chap, 

' . * . , XXVllI 

great body of the nation: the true Samnium lies — v — ^ 
wholly in the interior, and having been thus removed 
from the notice of the Greeks, from whom alone we 
derive our knowledge of the ancient world before the 
dominion of the Romans, it has been fated to remain 
in perpetual obscurity. 

Nearly due north of Naples, there stands out from Geojrraphy 
tl^e central line of the Apennines, like one of the towers nium — The 
of an old castle from the lower and more retiring line 
of the ordinary wall, a huge mass of mountains, 
known at present by the name of the Matese. On 
more than three-fourths of its circumference it is 
hounded by the Volturno and its tributary streams, 
the Calore and the Tamaro, which send their waters 
into the Lower or Tyrrhenian Sea: but on its northern 
side its springs and torrents run down into the 
Riferno, and so make their way to the Adriatic. A 
very narrow isthmus or shoulder, high enough to form 
the watershed between the two seas, connects the 
Matese at its N.W. and N.E. extremities with the 
main Apennine line, and thus prevents it from being 
altogether insulated. 

The circumference of the Matese as above de- Tts^cxtent 
scribed is between seventy and eighty miles. Its racter. 
character bears some resemblance to that of the dis- 
trict of Craven in Yorkshire, or more closely to that 
of the Jura. It is a vast mass of limestone rising 

The Calore runs along the del Regno di Napoli, Parte 2, in 
southern side of the Matese : the Matese.” 

Tamaro, which hounds its eastern ITiis limestone is in some parts 

side, runs into the Calore from the bituminous, and contains some 
north nearly at right angles. fossil remains of fish. Itiere Eire 

Mr. Keppel Craven says, that some volcanic or tufaceous rocks in 
it is reckoned to measure seventy the Matese, resembling probably 
miles. — Excursions in the Abruzzi, the beds of tuff which are found on 
&c. Vol. II. p. 160.^ Giustiniani the slopes of the Apennines in other 
gives it at aixty-two Neapolitan places, as for instance, on the road 
miles, u'liich are more than seventy from Naples to Avellino in the pEias 
English ones. — See his Dizionario of Monteforte. 
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XXVllI. ° 

— V — ^ scars, so characteristic of limestone mountains, to the 
height of about 3000 feet ; and within this gigantic 
enclosure presenting a great variety of surface, sloping 
inwards from the edge of the cliflPs into deep valleys, 
and then rising again in the highest points of the 
centre of the range, and especially in the Monte 
Miletto, which is its loftiest summit, to an elevation 
computed at 6000 feet. Its upland valleys offer, like 
those of the Jura, a wide extent of pasture, and end- 
less forests of magnificent beech-wood; it is rich in 
springs, gushing out of the ground with a full burst 
of water, and suddenly disappearing again into some 
of the numerous caverns in which such limestone rocks 
abound. In this manner the waters of a small lake in 
the heart of the mountain have no visible outlet’^; 
but the people of the country say that they break out 
at the foot of a deep cliff or cove about two or three 
miles distant, and form the full stream of the Torano. 

On the highest points of the Matese the snow^ lies 
till late in the summer; and such is their elevation, 
that the view from them extends across the whole 
breadth of Italy from sea to sea. No heat of the 
summer scorches the perpetual freshness of these 
mountain pastures ; and during the hottest months'^ 
the cattle from the surH)un(]ing country are driven up 
thither to feed. 

This singular mountain with its subject valleys was 
ofSa^^um heart of the country of the Samnites. Of the two 
principal divisions of the Samnites, one, the Caudi- 

See Keppel Craven, Excurs. See Giustiniani, Dizionario. 

in the Abruzzi, Vol. I, p. 18. llie Mr. Kep})el Craven found the up- 
Engliah reader will remember Mai- per half of the Matese covered with 
ham larn, and the full burst of snow in May: it would remain much 
water with which the Aire rushes later on the highest summits, 
out from under the rocks of Mai- are turned out about the 

bam Cove. Similar phenomena are end of June. — See Eeppel Craven, 
frequent in the limestone mountains Vol. I, p. 20. 
of Peloponnesus. 
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nians, occupied the southern side of the Matese, and 
the other, the Pentrians, dwelt on its northern side. — v — 
To the former belon^^ed the towns of Allifae on the 
Vulturnus, of Telesia, the country of that Pontius 
Telesinus who struggled so valiantly against the for- 
tune of Sylla in the great battle at the Colline gate, 
and of Beneventum To the Pentrians belongred 
^semia on one of the first feeders of the Vulturnus, 
Bovianum on the Bifemo or Tifernus, and Sepinum 
on the E. of the Matese, not far from the sources of 
the Tamaro. 


Alife, which still retains its 
ancient name, ranks even now as 
a citj', hut the bishop resides at 
Piedirnonte, a flourishing town 
about three miles distant, and Ahfe 
is at present almost depopulated 
from malaria. See Kej)pel Craven, 
Vol. I. p 21. 

And according to the writer 
of the little work, “ De V’^iris lUus- 
tribus,” it was the country also of 
that still greater C. Pontius who 
defeated the Romans at the Cau- 
dine Forks. The remains of Tele- 
sia are to be seen at the distance 
of about a mile to the N.W. of 
the modern town of Telese, which, 
like Ahfe, has almost gone to ruin 
from the influence of the malaria. 
See Keppel Craven, Vol. II. p. 173, 
174. 

Tliis is still a well-built and 
flourishing town, containing a po- 
})ulation of 18,000 souls. See Kep- 
)el Craven’s 'hour in the Southern 
Vovinces of Naples, ]). 22. 28. 

The present town, still called 
Isernia, stands on a narrow ridge 
between two torrents, running down 
in very dee[) ravines, w'hich meet a 
little below, and then fall into the 
\^ar}dra, about two miles above its 
junction with the Volturno. It is a 
flourishing place with vanous manu- 
factures, and a population of about 
70(X) souls. Large remains of po- 
lygonal walls are still visible, which 
belong probably to the days of its 

indepei.denceasaSamnitecity. The 


remarkable tunnel, hewn through 
the rock for about a mile, and 
still used, according to its original 
purpose, for supplying the town 
with water, is probably a work 
of the Roman times. JSee Keppel 
Craven, Abruzzi, Vol. II. ]>. 81 — 
84. 

Bovianum, or Boiano, also 
contains remains of polygonal walls, 
built of very large stones, put as 
closely together as possible, and the 
smaller interstices filled up with re- 
markable nicety. It is a cold jiluce, 
being shaded by the Matese, which 
rises directly to the south of it ; and 
the Biferno so floods the valley, 
that it is a constant swamp, and the 
air is dump and foggy : but there is 
no malaria, because it has no severe 
heats in summer. Its pojiulation, 
according to Giustiniani, writing in 
l797f was then 35CK) souls. Mr. 
Keppel Craven rates it at present 
as low as 1500. Abruzzi, Vol. II. 
p. 1 04. 

d’he actual town of Sepino 
stands on a hill at some distance 
from the remains of the ancient 
city, which are to be seen in the 
vall^^y below. These remains are 
very laige and remarkably perfect, 
but they are of Roman, as 1 ima- 
gine, rather than of Samnite origin. 
One of the famous cattle-traA’ks 
(called tratturi delle pecore), which 
have existed unaltered from time 
immemorial for the yearly migra- 
tions of the cattle from and to the 
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Little is 
known of 


Besides the Caudinians and Pentrians, there were 
doubtless other tribes more or less closely connected 
with the Samnite name, who took part in the great 
contest of their nation with Rome. The very names 
of some of these may have perished ; for it is by mere 
accident that wc hear of the Caracenians a tribe to 
the north of the Pentrians, who dwelt in the upper 
valley of the Sangro or Sagrus, and to whom belonged 
the town of Aufidena. The Frentanians, who reached 
down to the very shores of the Adriatic, are called a 
Samnite people yet in the accounts of the wars with 
Rome, they are spoken of as distinct; and they seem 
to have taken no part in the first war. And the 
Hirpinians, whose country is also included within the 
limits of Samnium, and who dwelt to the S.E. of the 
rest of their countrymen, occupying the upper valleys 
of the Calore and Sabbat o on the south of the Apen- 
nines, and of the Ofanto or Aufidus on the northern 
side, are on some occasions "' distinguished from the 
Samnites ; and it is by no means certain that they took 
part in the beginning of the contest with Rome ; nor 
on the other hand that when they became involved in 
it, the other tribes which had been first engaged 
continued to maintain it without interruption. 

The country of the Samnites still retains its ancient 


coast, runs straight tlirough the 
ruins of the ancient town from E to 
W. See Keppel Craven, Abruzzi, 
Vol. II. p. 131 . 135 

'ITie name is only noticed, I 
believe, by Zonaras and Ptolemy; 
unless it he the same with the 
Carentini of Phny. T'he Italian 
writers. Roraanelh, for instance, 
and Micali, projiose to read Sari- 
ceni, as if the name were derived 
from the neighbouring river Sagrus 
or Sangro. But this is exceedingly 
uncertain. Alfidena, or Aufidena, 
contains at present about 1.500 
souls : it stands on the Rio Torto, 
a torrent which just below the town 


plunges down into a very deep and 
narro v glen, about a mile above its 
junction with the Sangro. There 
exist considerable remains of poly- 
gonal walls, and an Oscan inscription 
on the bridge which crosses the Rio 
d’orto. Kepfiel (Graven, Abruzzi, 
Vol. II. p. 58, 59. 

Strabo calls them 2umroc5e 
tdvov, V. p. 24 1; yet Livy repre- 
sents them as suing for and ob- 
taining peace as a distinct people, 
after a treaty had been concluded 
with the Samnites IX 45. 

As for instance, “ Hannibal ex 
Hirpinis in Samnium transit.” Livy, 
XXII. 13. 
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features, and our own eyes can inform us sufficiently 
of its nature. JRut of the Samnite people we can gain 
no distinct notions whatever. Unknown and unnoticed ‘ho ^mmte 

. 1 ix^ople. 

by the early Greek writers, they had been well-nigh 
exterminated before the time of those Eoman writers 
whose works have come dowm to us; and in the 
Autjustan aije, nothing survived of them hut a miserable 
remnant, retaining no traceable image of the former 
state of the nation. Our knowledge of the Samnites 
is literally limited to the single fact, that they were a 
brave people, who clung resolutely to their national 
independence. We neither know^ what was the con- 
nexion of the several tribes of the nation with each 
other, nor what was the constitution of each tribe 
wdtliin itself. We know nothing distinct of their 
military system and tactic, except that they did not 
use the order of the phalanx; the sword and large 
shield were their favourite arms, and not the small 
shield and pike. We do not know how th(w governed 
the countries which they conquered, nor how far they 
adopted the Koinan system of colonics Their wealth, 


Xliculi states that the Samnites 
were pfoverned hj a priestly aristo- 
cracy, like the Etruscans. He ffives 
no authority for this, and certainly 
it is not proved by their mere }>rac- 
tice of enlisting their soldiers on 
great emergencies with certain so- 
lemn religious ceremonies. 

Li\’y expressly speaks of them 
as scutati, and describes the form 
of their shield, IX. 40. 'the use of 
tlie scutum in itself implies that the 
sword, and not the sfiear, was the 
offensive weajion generally used ; we 
are told also, that the Campanians 
called their gladiators Samnites, be- 
cause they equipped them with arms 
taken from the Samnites (Livy, IX. 
40); and in such coraba'^s, as the 
very name shows, the sword was 
the common weapon. Add to this 
the story, whether well or ill founded, 
as to the particular fact, that the 


Romans borrowed their arms, offen- 
sive and defensive, “ arma et Ula,” 
from the Samnites. Sallust, Hell. 
Catilin. .52. Atlienmus, VI. lOd, p. 
273. Diodorus, XXIII. 1. Fragm. 
Vatic. 

Micali says that “their society 
was founded on a system of agra- 
rian laws,” and he quotes as his au- 
thority for this a fragment of Varro 
preserved to ns by Philargyrius, one 
of the scholiasts on Virgil, in his 
note an Georgic. II. lG7. The frag- 
ment runs thus, “Terra culturae 
caus4 attributa olim part’culatim 
bomimbus, ut Etrnna d’usois, Sara- 
nium Sahellis.” But I do not un- 
derstand this as saying any thing of 
agrarian laws, but merely that the 
earth became the profierty of par- 
ticular portions and races of man- 
kind, instead of being all common 
to ail; and that thus Etruria was 
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cipal articles 
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Winter pas- 
turage for 
their cattle 
on the sca- 
coast. 


manTier of living, and general civilization we can but 
guess at : and to add to all this, the very story of their 
wars with Rome having been recorded by no contem- 
porary historian, has been corrupted as usual by the 
Roman vanity ; and neither the origin of the contest, 
nor its circumstances, nor the terms of the several 
treaties which were made before its final issue, have 
been related truly. 

Thus destitute of direct information, we may be 
pardoned for endeavouring to extract some further 
conclusions from the few facts known to us. The na- 
ture of their country makes it certain that the prin- 
cipal wealth of the Samnites consisted in their cattle. 
Wool and hides must have been the chief articles 


which they had to sell to their neighbours. But the 
high elevation of much of their country, as it preserved 
the pasture unscorched by the summer heats, was, on 
the other hand, especially exposed to the rigour of the 
winter ; the snow lay so long on the ground that their 
cattle could not have found subsistence. And as in 
like manner the parched plains of Apulia yield no 
grass in summer, the inhabitants of the centre of Italy, 
and of the coast of the Adriatic, must always have been 
dependent on each other ; and the Samnites, either by 
treaty or by conquest, must have obtained the right of 
pasturing their cattle in winter in the low grounds 
near the sea, either on one side of the peninsula or on 
the other. On the shores of the Adriatic this was 
probably secured by their close connexion with the 
i^rentanians, a people of their own race; and by their 
constant friendly intercourse with the INIarrucinians 


given (by the gods, I think, and represented as so closely connected 
not by an agrarian law) to the peo- with the Vestinians, that an attack 
pie of the Etruscans, and Samniura on these would necessarily involve 
to the Sabellians. the Romans in a war with all the 

llie Vestinians join the Sara- others Livy, VIII. 29 . I think it 
nites in 424 , and the Marsians, may be concluded that the Marsians 
Pelignians, and Marrucinians, are anq Pelignians were on friendly 
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and Vestinians; while their arms, by winning pos- 
session of Campania, procured for them an access to the — v — ' 
coast on that side, and gave them the full enjoyment 
of all that soft and sunny plain which extends along 
the shore of the Gulf of Salerno. 

It is not certain, as I have said, that the Samnites Their con- 
govemed their Campanian conquests by means ofc’^ili^a. 
colonies, but there is every probability that they did 
so. The Samnite colonists would thus constitute the 
ruling body in every city ; and like the early lioman 
patricians might be called indifferently either the 
burghers or the aristocracy. Niebuhr supposes that 
the sixteen hundred Campanian knights, who in the 
great Latin war are said to have stood aloof from the 
mass of the people, and to have remained faithful to 
Home, were the colony of the Samnite conquerors. 

And the frequent revolts which we read of, from one 
alliance to another, may mark a corresponding domestic 
revolution, in which the colony cither lost or re-esta- 
blished its ascendancy. Yet it may have happened 
that the colony in some cases had really identified 
itself with the old inhabitants, and felt with them 
more than with the people from whom they were them- 

terms with the Samnites from the the ill-will of the Apulians towards 
fact that the Latins, then in alliance their neighbour? — But what if the 
with Rome, attacked the Pelignians injurious treatment of the Samnites 
in the first year of the Samnite war consisted in compelling the Apu- 
(Livy, VII. 38); and that as soon lians to find pasture for their cattle 
as peace is made between Rome and in the winter; exactly as the Arra- 
Saranium, the Roman armies march gonese kings of Naj)les obliged all 
through the country of the Marsians tenants holding of the crown in 
and Pelignians, in order to reach Apulia to let their lands during the 
Campania. Livy, VIII 6. winter to the cattle-owners of the 

According to Li\ 7 , IX. 13, the Abruzzi; and although the French 
Apulians were hostile to the Sam- took oflf these restrictions, yet the 
nites, because they were ofipreased present government has in great 
by them, and their country fre- measure re-imposed them ; and the 
quently laid waste. Had Livy any Apulian proprietors are still obliged 
authority for this last expression, to reserve two-thirds of their land 
“campestria et maritima loca ... in pasture, and have only the culti- 
ips) montani atque agrestes depopu- vation of one-third left to their 
labantur,” or did he put it in merely own disposaL See Keppel Craven, 
as a natural way of accounting for Abruzzi, Vol. I. p. 267— 269. 
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' — may have become in feeling thoroughly Campanian, and 
have wished to make themselves independent of their 
own Samnite countrymen in Samnium; and thus, 
although the highest of the Campanian nobility were 
of Samnite extraction, yet Campania may have become, 
as it is represented, wholly independent of the Samnite 
nation wdthin no long period after its first conquest. 

How they tlic slightest Hoticc remains of the effect pro- 

wereaifected “ ^ . . . , 

by the it.va- cluccd on the Samnite dominion by the irruptions of the 

Biona of the ^ i ^ i i i 

Gauls. Gauls. Yet in the year 394-395 the Gauls had 
wintered in Campania; and after their last appear- 
ance in Latiurn in 406 they are said to have retreated 
into Apulia through the land of the Volscians and 
Falernians; so that they must have passed as it seems 
through a part (if Samnium. The heart of the Sam- 
nite territory indeed they were not likely to assail; 
they were not expert in besieging walled cities, nor 
would they be .tempted to invade the mountain fast- 
nesses of the central Apennines. Thus, if the Sam- 
nites did not choose to engage with them in the plains, 
their substantial power would be little impaired by 
their invasions ; and they received from them perhaps 
no greater mischief than the ravaging of their terri- 
tory in Campania, and the loss of their cattle which 
might have been sent down to the coast for their winter 
pasture. It is possible, however, that a dread of the 
Gauls may have been one of the causes which led to 
a treaty of alliance between Rome and the Samnites 
in the year 401. 

Cauwsof Samnite war, which broke out eleven 

the fii'st wnr ^ 

between the years after wards, was no doubt occasioned in part by 

Romans and ^ ' r j 

Samnitea. 

^ Livy, VII. 11. treaty in the consulship of M. Fabius 

Livy, VII. ^6. Ambustus and T. Quintius ; but the 

Livy, VII 19. Diodorus, XVI. consulship is according to him the 
46. It may be observed that Dio- 2nd year of the 107th Olympiad, 
dorus agrees with Livy in placing this 
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the advance of the Samnite arms in the valley of the chap. 

^ XXVIII 

Liris, and by the war between Rome and the Aurun- — 
cans in the year 410, which brought the Roman 
legions into the immediate neighbourhood of Cam- 
pania At this time Rome and Latium were in 
league together, and jointly pressing upon the Vol- 
scians ; their power held out hopes to the Campanians, 
that, by their aid, they might be defended against the 
Samnites. This aid was in the year 412 become 
highly needful ; the Campanians, having ventured to 
defend the Sidicinians against an attack of the 
Samnites, had drawn the hostilities of the Samnites 
upon themselves, and we find that a Samnite array 
occupied the ridge of Tifata immediately above Capua, 
and from thence descended, like the ^Rquians and 
Volscians from Algidus, to the plain before the walls 
of the city. In this state of distress, Capua implored 
the protection of Rome and Latium, and obtained it 


Livy, VIT. 28. Niebuhr sup- 
poses that ))y the name of Aurun- 
catis are meant the Volscians on the 
Lins, and that Sora was an Aurun- 
can town. Vol III. p. 101. Liv^y 
himself does not seem to have had 
this notion ; for the Auruncan and 
Volscian wars are in his accounts 
carefully distinj^uished, and Sora is 
said to have been taken from the 
Volscians. I'he Auruncans, on the 
other hand, are mentioned again in 
the 8th Jlook, c. 15, and Siiessa Au- 
runca is named as their chief town. 
Now Suessa is Sessa, a town stand- 
ing on the crater of an old volcano, 
just above the modern road from 
Naples to Rome, a few miles to the 
east of the Garighano or Liris. Is 
there any reason for thinking that 
these Auruncans were more closely 
connected with the Volscians of 
Sora and Arpinum than with those 
of Antium, or that the name Au- 
runcan was at this period e.xtended 
to any other Opican |)eople than 
to tliose of the neighbourhood of 
Sessa 


]d\y, VIL2D. The Sidicinians 
were close iieighhours to the Aurun- 
eans, living on the same cluster of 
volcanic hills which form the boun- 
dary of the plain of Najiles on the 
road towards Rome. Teanum, now 
I’eano, was their jirincipal town. 

Livy, Vll. 31. Rut it is im- 
possible to believe the statement in 
Livy that they applied to the Ro- 
mans only, or that they purchased 
the Roman jirotection by a literal 
surrender, deditio, of themselves 
and their city to the sovereign dis- 
posal of Rome. Ei ery step in the 
Samnite and Latin wars has been 
so disguised by the Roman annal- 
ists, that a probable narrative of 
these events can only lie given by a 
free correction of their falsifications. 
The case of Capua apfdying for aid 
to Rome against the Samnites was 
exactly that of Coreyra asking help 
from Athens against Corinth. The 
motives which induced the Athe- 
nians to receive the Corcyreeans into 
their alliance were the very same 
which influenced the Romans : the 
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— V — ^ connected Romans, Latins, and Campanians on the 

other, was the immediate consequence. 

Character of The Roman consuls in this year were M. Valerius 
ofthewur. Corvus, and A. Cornelius Cossus. Valerius is the 
hero of that famous legend already related, which told 
how he had vanquished in his early youth a gigantic 
Gaul by the aid of a heaven-sent crow. The acts of 
his consulship have been disguised by a far worse 
spirit ; they were preserved, not by any regular histo- 
rian, but in the mere funeral orations and traditional 
stories of his own family, and were at last still further 
corrupted by the flattery of a client of his house, the 
falsest of all the Roman writers, Valerius of Antium. 
Hence we have no real military history of the Samnite 
war in this first campaign, but accounts of the worthy 
deeds of two famous Romans, M. Valerius Corvus and 
P. Decius Mus. They are the heroes of the two 
stories, and there is evidently no other object in either 
of them, but to set off their glory. It seems to me to 
be a great mistake ” to regard such mere panegyric as 
history'. 


justice of the measure was in both 
cases equally questionable ; but it 
piay be doubted whether the Ro- 
man legions sent into Campania 
were ordered only to fight in the 
event of an actual attack made 
upon their allies, which was the 
cWge given by Pericles* govem- 
mept to the ten ships sent to pro- 
tect Corcyra. So truly is real his- 
tory a lesson of universal applica- 
tion, that we should understand the 
war between Rome and Samnium 
for better from reading Thucydides'* 
account of the war between Corinth 
and Corcyra, than from Livy's cor- 
rupted story of the very events 
themselves. 

** Some of my readers may have 
seen a work which formed a sort of 
Appendix to the “Victoires, Con- 
qufites, &c. des Fran9ai8,** and was 


called “ Tables du Temple de la 
Cloire.” It consisted of an alpha- 
betical catalogue raisonne of all 
Frenchmen, of whatever military 
rank, who had distinguished them- 
selves, or thought that they had 
done so, in the course of the last- 
war ; and many of the articles were 
apparently contributed by the very 
inaividuals themselves who were 
the heroes of them. Now these 
notices had nothing of the licence 
of a poetical account of events; 
they professed to be a real matter 
of fact narrative; they were pub- 
lished when the memory of the ac- 
tions to which they relate was fresh, 
and in the face of the jealqus criti- 
cism of all the nations of Europe, 
where there were thousands of wit- 
nesses both able and eager to expose 
any exaggeration. And yet, after 
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All that history can relate is that the Eomans, we chap. 

' xxvm, 

know not with what allied force to aid them, took the ^ 

r* 1 1 1 • 1 I* 1 First corn- 

field With two armies ; that one of these was to protect a«d 

Campania, while the other was destined to invade MoUt ^ 
Samnium. The army in Campania was commanded 
by M. Valerius, and his panegyric, careless of histo- 
rical details, brings him, without a word as to his pre- 
vious march, to Mount Gaurus now Monte Barbaro, 
in a remote corner of Campania, close upon the sea 
above Pozzuoli. Here, says the story, he met the 
Samnites, and here after a most bloody battle he 
defeated them. 

The army which was to invade Samnium had 


all, what sort of history of any of 
the campaip^ns of the last war could 
be compiled from the “d’ables du 
Temple de (Uoire?’’ I cannot, 
therefore, persuade myself that the 
details of the battle by Mount 
Gaums, or of the wise and valiant 
conduct of Decius in Samnuim, 
deserve to be transcribed in a modern 
History of Rome. They have not 
obtained such celebrity as t-o be worth 
preserving; as legends; they have 
not in their style and substance 
those marks of originality which 
would make them valuable as a pic- 
ture of the times ; and, least of all, 
have they that trustworthiness which 
would entitle them to be regarded 
as historically true. 

Livy, VII. 3‘i. “ Consules . . . 
ab urbe puofecti, Valerius in Cam- 
paniara, Cornehus in Samnium, ille 
ad montem Gaumm, hie ad Saticu- 
1am, castra })onunt.” “ What £ic- 
tions,” says Xiehuhr, “had forced 
the consul to fall back thither, and 
gave to the Samnites that assurance 
of victory with which they hastened 
to attack him, — this knowledge, as 
almost all else whereby the Saranite 
wars might have become more in- 
telligible, is buried in everlasting 
night.’' Vol. HI. p. 137. 

Livy, VII. 34 — 36. The ac- 
count of the honours paid to De- 
cius on this occasion by his fellow- 


soldiers, is characteristic of the time 
and people, and is worth transcrib- 
ing. “ After the battle, the consul 
called all the soldiers together, and 
made a speech, in which he com- 
mended all the worthy deeds which 
Decius had done.” [Polybius es- 
pecially mentions and jiraises this 
practice, VI. 39.] “ lie then, as 

was the custom, gave him divers 
gifts of honour, especially a crown 
of gold, and one hundred oxen, and 
one beautiful white ox over and 
above the number, with his horns 
bedecked with gold, 'Po the sol- 
diers who had been with him in his 
post of danger, the consul gave an 
ox to each man, and two coats ; and 
told them that their daily allowance 
of corn should for the time to come 
be doubled, dlien, when the consul 
had ended, all the soldiers of the 
legions gave to Decius a wreath of 
twisted grass, which was accustomed 
to be given by a besieged or block- 
aded array to him who had deliv'ered 
them ; and it was jiut ujion his head 
amidst the cheers of all the army. 
Another wreath also, of the like 
sort, was given to Decius by the 
soldiers of his own band. So De- 
cius stood, wearing his crown of 
old and his wreath of grass, and 
e forthwith offered in sacrifice to 
Mars the beautiful white ox with 
the gilded boms, and the other 
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CHAP, scarcely entered the hills which bound the plain of 
^ Naples, apparently by the pass of Maddaloni, when it 

nium. became involved in a deep defile, and was nearly cut 
ofl* by the enemy. It was saved by the conduct and 
courage of the famous P. Decius, then one of the mili- 
tary or legionary tribunes; and thus his panegyrist 
gives the whole story in great detail, and ends with 
saying that the Roman army was not only saved from 
destruction, but gained a great victory over the enemy. 
As it is not pretended, however, that the Romans 
made any progress in Samnium beyond the scene of 
their victory, it is likely that their success was limited 
to their escaping from a very imminent danger, and 
being enabled to retreat with safety. 

Result of Xhe story of Valerius pretends that he won yet a 

the cam- ^ ^ 

paign. second victory over the whole collected force* of Sam- 
nium, w^hich had been gathered to revenge their late 
defeat ; and yet we are told that as soon as the Roman 
armies had returned to Rome, the Campanians were 
obliged to send embassies to the senate, requesting 
that a force might winter in Campania for their pro- 
tection, to keep off the attacks of the Samnites. d'his 
is the beginning of a totally different story, that of the 
sedition of the year 413, and the author of it having 
no concern with the Samnite w^ar, did not think of 
reconciling his account with the exaggerated repre- 
sentations given of the preceding campaign. That the 
Romans drove the Samnites from Campania is pro- 

hundred oxen he p^ave to the sol- joy.” Livy, VII 37. 
diers who had followed him in his “ Li\ 7 ', VII. 38 . He adds that 
enterprise. And the other soldiers the people of Suessa sent an ein- 
too gave each man to the soldiers of bassy to the same effect, 

Deems a pound of com from their shows, that immediately after th'^ 
own allowances, and a measure ex- retreat of the Roman armies, the 
ceeding a pound in weight (aexta- Samnites were beginning, not only 
rios) of wine. All the while that to overmn Campania again, but 
they were giving these honours to even to carry their ravages beyond 
Decius and his soldiers, the whole the Vulturous into the country of 
army were shouting and cheering, the Sidicinians and Aumneans. 
for they knew not what to do for 
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babic; but on the other hand, they failed in their chap. 

« ' xxvin 

um, and the Samnites were clearly ' — ^ 

no way dispirited as to the general result of the war. 

It would seem from a short and obscure notice in The Latina 
Livy that the Samnites were assisted in this war by against tho 
some of their neighbours : whether as equal or as de- 
pendent allies, we know not. For it appears that the 
Latins, instead of being engaged in Campania or in 
Samnium, moved into the heart of Italy and attacked 
the Pelignians; so that we must suppose that the 
operations of this year were carried on on a most ex- 
tensive scale, and we thus see how much greater was 
this contest mth Samnium, than any other in which 
Home had been engaged before. 

The active campaign was short; for the consuls, so a Roman 
far as appears, still entered on their office on the lst ‘tmU"‘ 
of July, and their triumphs took place on the 22nd 
and 24th of September They themselves did not 
return to Campania, but parties of Koman soldiers, 
according to the request of the Campanians, were sent 
back to garrison the several cities, and a large force 
was thus kept on service during the winkT. This 
state of things lasted through the following spring; 
the lioraans would not commence offensive operations 
till the new consuls should come into office : of the 
movements of the Samnites we hear nothing; but it 
may be that their usual season of military service was 
the same as that of the Romans, and mere plundering 
parties would be deterred by the force left to keep 
them in check. Rut when the new consul, C. Marcius 
Rutilus, arrived after midsummer to take the com- 
mand of the army, ho found himself engaged in a 

Livy, VII. 38. Hujus certa- ern side of the Samnite confederaoj, 
minis fortuna . . . Latinos, jam e.xer- moving by the lake of Fucinus upon 
citibus comparatis, ah Romano in Sulmo, and the country of the Pe- 
Pelignum vertit helium.” This can lij^niana, and thus threatening Sam- 
only mean that the Latins directed mum on the rear, 
their mam force against the north- ^ See the Fasti Capitolini. 

VOL. II. H 
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CHAP, very different duty from that of m^ching against the 
' — — ' Samnites. 

Had we any history of these times, events so im- 
antefi. portaut and so notorious as the great disturbance of 
the year 413 must have been related in their main 
points clearly and faithfully. But because we have 
merely a collection of stories recording the great acts 
of particular families and individuals, and in each ot 
these the glory of its own hero, and not truth, was the 
object, even matters the most public and easy to be 
ascertained are so disguised, that nothing beyond the 
bare fact that there was a disturbance, and that it was 
at length appeased, is common to the various nai/a- 
tives^'. The panegjrists of the Valerian family 
claimed the glory of putting an end to the contest for 
M. Valerius Corvus, who was, they said, specially 
appointed dictator; while the stories of the Marcian 
and Servilian families said that every thing had been 
done by the two consuls, C, Marcius Butilus and (^. 
Servilius. One account represented the affair as a 
secession of the Boman commons : another described 
it as a mutiny of the army in Campania. The story 
which most of the annalists afterwards adopted, taking 
only the latter view of the case, and thinking that 
mutinous soldiers ought not to benefit by their mutiny, 
told only how they were pardoned for their crime, and 
how they obtained no more than one or two insigni- 
ficant concessions, which in no respect compromised 
the dignity of the government. But other accounts 

‘‘ A deo nihil,” says Li\^, “prse- memorials of a different family, 
terquam seditionem iuisse, eamque livy himself, in another place, VIII. 
compositara, inter antiques rerura 40, deplores the want of all contem- 
auctores constat.” Vll. 42. We porary writers for the times of the 
must not 8uppo8e4hat the “ ancient Samnite wars, as one ^reat cause 
authors ” here spoken of were con- of the ho|)ele8S confusion in which 
temporary with these times; they the story of those wars was in- 
were but the annalists of the sixth volved. 
and seventh centuries of Rome, who ^ Livy, VII. 41. 
followed each the traditions and Livy, VII. 42. 
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preserved the memory of a secession, headed by a 
tribune of the commons, and winning some of the most — ^ 
important constitutional points which had ever yet 
been agitated ; nay, they told how it forced from the 
patricians, that which above all things they would be 
most loath to yield, both on public grounds and on 
private, a general abolition of debts 

The truth, however, in this instance, seems not The army 

. .in Campania 

difficult to disentangle. In spite of the successive nmiimes 

. 1 marches 

lowerings oi the rate ot interest, there was a large towards 
amount of debt undischarged, because there had been 
no change for the better in the circumstances of the 
commons at large, to enable them to pay off even the 
[ incipal of what they owed. A multitude of men 
thus involved, many of them perhaps actually nexi, 
were kept on foreign service during the winter, a 
thing in itself extremely galling to them, and were 
quartered in the towns of Campania, where they wit- 
nessed a state of lu^ry, such as they could never have 
conceived before. Nothing is more probable than 
that they should have longed to appropriate these 


Aurtor de Viris Illustribus, in 
Valer. Corvo, A})pian, Samnitic. 
Fragm I. § 2. 

Perhaps I ought hardly to 
have expressed myself bo strongly 
as to the probability of this part of 
the story, since Niebuhr considers it 
undeserving of credit. But Wachs- 
muth has well observed, that the 
eager desire of the commons to 
settle at Veil, proves sufficiently 
that they had no invincible attach- 
ment to Rome as their native coun- 
try : he adds, with no less truth, 
*‘that the people whose innocence 
is the fniit of ignorance rather than 
of principle, is little able to resist 
the first strong temptation.” How 
great were the excesses of the Spar- 
tans after the Pelojionnesian war, 
wlien opportunities of indulgence 
were first offered to them ! And 
why should we conceive that the Ro- 


man commons were men of greater 
simplicity of manners than the Sam- 
nites, who had formerly seized Capua 
in a similar manner, when they were 
inhabiting it jointly with the Etrus- 
cans ? Compare also the stories of 
the forcible occupation of Smyrna 
by some Colophonian exiles who 
had been hospitably received there 
(Herodotus, I. 150); and of the seiz- 
ure of Zancle by the Samians (He- 
rodotus, VI. 23), as showing that 
such acts were practised even by 
Greeks towards Greeks, at a period 
when manners had been as little 
corrupted by luxury and scepticism 
as they were at tJus time at Rome ; 
whereas the Ca^anians were no 
countrymen of the Romans, and 
therefore, according to the too pre- 
vailing notions of the ancient world, 
were entitled to far less considera- 
tion. 


H 2 
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^EUP. wealthy cities to themselves, to establish themselves 
— V — ^ at Capua, as their fathers, forty years before, would 
have fain done at Veii, and to make the Campanians 
their subjects, the commons of a state in which they 
themselves would be the burghers. Stories of their 
design were carried to Rome, and the commons there 


The com- 
inons nse 
at Rome. 

W. ValcriuB 
Corvus dic- 
tator. 


feeling that they too had their share of distress, pro- 
posed also to seek their remedy. Before the plans of 
the soldiers were yet ripe, attempts were made by 
their officers to break up their combinations, and de- 
tachments of those who were most suspected wore 
ordered home, as if they were no longer wanted in 
Campania. But these, when they came to LautulEo, 
a narrow pass between the sea and the mountains 
close to Tarracina, concerted their measures with the 
cohort which was there in garrison, and openly refused 
to obey their commanders. The example once set 
became contegious; the mass of the soldiers quartered 
in Campania joined the revolters, and all marched 
together towards Rome, releasing on their way all 
the bondmen debtors whom they found working as 
slaves on their creditors’ lands, till their number'’was 
swelled to 20,000 men. 


Ihey halted on the slope of the Alban hiUs, near 
Bovillae fortified a regular camp, plundered the coun- 

IZrt enemy- and seized upon a 

1 Q,uinctius, at his farm or country-house 
ar Tusculum, and forced him to become their leader. 


" Samnitic. Fragm. I. 

of M speaks 

^ones -^m "V" “Possea- 
siones of their |Rrician creditors 

on such portions of land lately c^’ 
^ered from the Volscians ^ 
been occupied in the usual manner 
by individuals. Foreij^n purchased 
slaves must have been too rare at 


Rome at this period, to have been 
employed in great numbers as agri- 
cultural labourers : and, in fact, the 
slaves who were confined to work in 
the workhouses of the patricians in 
these early times, are always de- 
*^*<7 ^ insolvent debtors. 

Ex pT(gdatoribus vagis qui- 
aam wmpertum adtuleruni/’ &c. 
l^vy, VII. 3(j. 
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The commons at Eome waited no longer: they too chap. 
rose; they too laid hold on a patrician, C. Manlius, ' — v — 
loving the name of their old champion and martyr M. 
Manlius; they marched out of the city, and esta- 
blished themselves in a spot four miles distant from 
the walls. Even now the patricians were not left 
helpless ; besides themselves and their clients, a nu- 
merous body, they would on this occasion be joined by 
all the noblest and richest of the commons, and by 
inany perhaps of the best men even amongst the less 
wealthy, who would view with horror the disobedience 
of the soldiers, and the breach of their military oath. 

They prepared to put down the revolt ; yet not trust- 
ing to force alone, they named as dictator M. Valerius 
Corvus, the most popular man in Rome, bom of a 
house whose members had ever befriended the com- 
mons, himself in the vigour of youth scarcely thirty, 
yet already old in glory, and now in the full renown 
of his recent victories over the Samnites. The dicta- 
tor proceeded to meet the soldiers from Campania; 
the consuls were left to deal with the commons who 
had seceded from the city. 

But when the opposing parties approached each 
other, and citizens were seen arrayed in order of 
battle against citizens, all shrunk alike from bringing 
their contests to such an issue, and with a sudden 
revulsion of feeling, the soldiers, instead of joining 
battle, first welcomed each other with friendly greet- 

He was three and twenty in ever unjustly. In this respect it 
his first consulship, (Livy, Vll. needs the hardness and coldness of 
40,) and he was consul for the first a later stage of society to overcome 
time in the year 407 . See Livy, the natural shrinking from domestic 

20. warfare. The feudal times are of 

Li^, VII. 42. Appi^, Sam- course an exceplibn to this; for to 
nitic. Fragm. I. § 2. This sudden the isolation and lawlessness of the 
burst of feeling is credible enough ; feudal system the relations of coun- 
for civil war seems shocking to men tryman and fellow-citizen were al- 
who are little scrupulous m shed- most unknown, 
ding the blood of foreigners, how- 
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CHAP, ing^ then as they drew nearer, they grasped each 
^ other’s hands, till at last amidst mutual tears and 
expressions of remorse they rushed into each other’s 
arms. It may well he helievcd that not Valerius only 
but the majority of the patricians were noble enough 
to rejoice sincerely at this termination of the mutiny, 
although they foresaw that whatever were the demands 
of the soldiers and the commons, it would now be 
necessary to grant them. 

Terniede- guj ^he insurffcnts were also brought to a softer 

uianded by ~ ^ i i i 

the loidicrs, temper, and asked little but what mi^ht have been 

and granted. . ..-.p," i 

given them unasked, as being in itselt just and reason- 
able. First an act of amnesty was passed for the 
mutiny and the secession, and the dictator entreated 
the patricians and those of the commons who had 
sided with them, that they would never, even in pri- 
vate life, in jest or in earnest, reproach any man with 
having been concerned in these unhappy dissensions. 
Then there was passed and sworn to with all religious 
solemnities^* a law which the soldiers regarded as 
their great charter, that no man’s name who had been 
once enlisted should be struck oflF the list of the 
legions without his own consent, and that no one who 
had once been chosen military tribune should be after- 
wards^*^ obliged to serve as a centurion. They depre- 


"Livy, VII. 41 . 

** Lex sacrata A 

lex sacrata partook of the character 
of a treaty, and was sworn to by 
the two parties between whom it 
had been agp-eed to. Thus the term 
is applied only to such laws as set- 
tled points most deeply affecting the 
interests of the two orders in the 
state, and were therefore a sort of 
treaty of peace bftween them. Of 
this sort, besides the famous laws 
respecting the office of tribunes of 
the commons, was the law of Icilius, 
de Avenlino publicando. See the 
first volume of this history, p. 202. 


It should be observed that Livy 
gives to this petition a different 
object. The soldiers, he says, in- 
sisted that no one who had been 
once tribune should afterwards he 
made centurion, out of dislike to 
one P. Salonius who had been made 
almost every other year one or the 
other, and who was obnoxious to 
them, because he had especially op- 
posed their meeting. Both Niebuhr 
an(f Wachsmuth suppose on the 
contrary that P. Salonius was a 
popular man with the soldiers, and 
that the petition was made in his 
behalf, to save him from being obliged 
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cated the power of striking their names oflF the list of chap. 

r o XXVIIl 

soldiers, partly because it degraded them to an infe- ^ — v — ' 
rior rank, that of ths capite censi, who were consi- 
dered unfit to bear arms ; partly because whilst they 
were on military service they were protected from being 
personally attached for debts ; and partly, also, because 
service in Campania bore an agreeable aspect, and 
might furnish a poor man with the means of relieving 
himself from his embarrassments. The law about the 
military tribunes had probably various objects; 
amongst the rest it may have been intended to advance 
the dignity of that office, which offered to the com- 
mons the readiest means of acquiring distinction, and 
thus was a natural step to the highest political magis- 
tracies. 

Another demand was made in a different spirit ; Terms de- 

1111 inanded and 

that the pay of the horsemen or knights should be refused, 
lowered, they receiving at that period three times 
as much as the foot-soldiers. In reejuiring this the 
soldiers not only wished to reduce the public expen- 
diture, and so to lighten their own taxation, but there 
was also a feeling of enmity tow^ards the knights, who 
had taken a decided part against them. But on this 
point the senate would not yield; and the soldiers 
ashamed, perhaps, of the motives which had led them 
to ask for it, did not press their demand 


to go on serving in a lower rank, 
after having once served in a higher. 
Wachsmuth well compares the case 
of Volero Piiblilius, who comjdained 
of being required to serve as a com- 
mon soldier, after having been once 
centurion. (Liv^^, 11. Many 

motives may have joined, however, 
in suggesting this demand of the 
soldiers. It was a great thing for a 
deserving solditr, that if onedifep- 
pointed military tribune, (six of 
whom were at this time chosen by 
the votes of the people themselves, 
Livy, VII. 6,) he should be freed 


from the necessity of serving again 
except in the same or a higher rank. 
And it was a great thing for the 
mass of the commons, that jiromo- 
tion should be kept as open as pos- 
sible, and tliat it should be neces- 
sary every year to fill up the vacan- 
cies among the centurions with new 
men, instead of confining them to 
a certain number of individuals who 
might pass at pleasure from one 
command to anotber. 

** As the commons were per- 
suaded by Valerius and Horatius to 
abandon their demand for the sum- 
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chap. While the mutiny of the legions was thus ended, 
> — ^ ~ 1 the commons who had withdrawn from the city re- 
the com- turned to their homes arain; aiid L. Genucius one 
Roino. of their tribunes, proposed to them, in the forum, 
Clan laws. Certain political measures, to which it was understood 
the patricians would offer no opposition. These were, 
“ that no man should be re-elected to the same magis- 
tracy within ten years, nor hold two magistracies in 
the same year; and that both consuls iniglit be ple- 
beians, as the Licinian law had declared that one mmt 
be.” The multiplication of various offices in the same 
hands is an evil of which we have no instances 
on record, because we have no lists of any of the 
magistracies of this period, except the consuls only. 
The frequent re-election of the same person to the 
consulship created an aristocracy within the aris- 
tocracy, and confined the highest offices to a number 
of great families; and now that the Licinian law was 
again observed, it would raise a few plebeian houses 
to an undue distinction, whilst the mass of the com- 
mons would bo altogether excluded. It may be ob- 
served that C. Marcius, the plebeian consul of this 


General 
abolition of 
debts. 


very year, was now consul for the fourth time within a 
period of fifteen years. 

But there was another law passed which Livy could 
not endure to record, and of which we know not who 
was the proposer “ ; a law whose very name all settled 


maiy execution of the decemvirs. 
See Vol. I. p. 259. 

Niebuhr supposed, not unna- 
turally, that this Genucius belonged 
to the family of the tribune Genu- 
cius, who was murdered by the 
aristocracy in the year 281. See 
Vol. 1. p. 142. He was also in all 
probability of the same family with 
the plebeian consuls of the years 
385, 387, and 388. 

“ It is attested by Appian, who, 
as Niebuhr thinks, copied this part 
of his work from Dionysius; and by 


the little work, De Viris lUustribus. 
Appian’s words are plain enough; 

7 — rdf /iiV r&jv dnoKo- 

Trdf €^|nJ(pL(TaTo 7rd(Ti * Po) fuiiois' Toif 

df t6t€ ex^dpole (namely, the revolted 
soldiers,) kqI dbaav. Samnitic. 
Frajgm. 1. § 2. There is no mis- 
taking the well-known expression 
XPW*' ^oKOTTTj — “ Num honestum 
i^Wlr,” asks Cicero with respect to 
Caesar, when he had just hearn of his 
crossing the Rubicon, otto- 

Kojras, (f)vyddcov xo^odour, sexcenta 
alia scelera moliri. 
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societies regard witb horror; a law which is, indeed, chap. 
like war, an enormous evil, but which in this is njpst ' — ^ 
unlike war, that it has never been adopted except 
when it was ready necessary to prevent an evil still 
greater. In order to give the commons an oppor- 
tunity of rising to a more healthful condition, they 
were to be freed once for all from the shackles thrown 
around them by a former period of unavoidable dis- 
tress : the consequences of the burning of the city by 
the Gauls had never yet been shaken off, nor did it 
appear likely that in the ordinary state of things they 
ever would be. It was demanded, therefore, by the 
commons, and M. Valerius, it is said, advised com- 
pliance with their demand, that an act of grace should 
be extended to all debtors, and that their creditors 
should not be permitted to enforce payment. In other 
words, all those who had pledged their personal free- 
dom for the payment of their debts (ncxi), were re- 
leased from their bond; nor could the praetor give 
over to his creditor’s power, addicere, any debtor who 
had refused or might refuse to enter into such an 
engagement. Thus the burden of actual debts was 
taken away ; and to prevent the pressure of an equal 
burden hereafter, even the lowest rate of interest was 
declared illegal, and any man who received more than 
the actual sum which he had lent was liable to I'estore 
it fourfold. 

This was a sort of national bankruptcy, yet surely its 
it wore the mildest features of that evil, and in some 
respects did not deserve the name. The nation itself 
broke no faith; but it required one portion of its 
citizens to sacrifice their strict legal rights in favour 
of another portion for the common benefit of all. It 

$€av ^yicrrqv &ktt decisive. M. Valerius, he 

pawtda?’’ says, “sublato aere alieno, seditio- 

Ad Atticum, VII. 11. nem compressit.” 

The expression in the Roman writer 
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CHAP, was doinff on a larefe scale, and under the pressure of 
— ' urgent necessity, what we see done every day on a 
smaller scale for an object not of necessity but of ex- 
pediency; when individuals are forced to sell their 
property at a price fixed by others, in order to facili- 
tate the execution of a canal or a railway. The patri- 
cians were in like manner obliged to part with the 
money which had been advanced as a loan either by 
themselves or by their fathers ; and the compensation 
which they received was the continued existence of a 


state of society fraught to them above all their fellow- 
citizens with the highest means of happiness ; they lost 
their money to preserve their country. Had such a 
sacrifice been made to the indolence, or carelessness, 
or dishonesty of their debtors, it would have been mis- 
chievous as a precedent, however urgent the necessity 
which led to it : but in the present case, the debts of 
the commons had arisen out of a common calamity, 
not occasioned by their fault nor to be remedied by 
their exertions : their distress, therefore, was fairly 
entitled to sympathy, and if there be any meaning in 
the term civil society, justice would require that its 
stronger members should bear the burdens of the 
weaker, and should submit to more than their share 


Growinjf 
power of the 
J>atin8. 
I’caco he- 
twetn Rome 
and Sam- 
niunL 


of the inconveniences of a common misfortune, rather 
than allow it to entail upon their fellow-citizens not 
inconvenience merely, but absolute ruin. 

The domestic disturbances of this year produced 
important consequences abroad. The whole brunt of 
the Samnite war devolved on the Latins, and they sus- 
tained it so ably that their consideration amongst 
their allies was greatly increased, and Latium rather 
than Rome began to be regarded as the most power- 
ful member of the league. The remains of the Vol- 
scians, such as the brave people of Privernum, and the 
Antiatians, together with those more distant tribes of 
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the same stock who bordered on Campania, and were chap. 

^ ' XXVIII. 

known to the Romans under the name of the Aurun- ' — ^ 
cans, began to gather themselves under the supremacy 
of Latium, and the Campanians, who had good reason 
to dislike the presence of Roman soldiers in their 
towns, may have hoped to find in a new confederacy, 
of which the Latins should be the head, protection at 
once against Rome and against the Samnites. Ac- 
cordingly, the Romans felt that it was no time for 
them to continue their quarrel with Samnium ; and in 
the very next year they concluded with the Samnites 
a separate peace. Thus the relations of all these 
nations were entirely changed : Rome* had connected 
herself with Samnium, and perhaps through the Sam- 
nites with their neighbours the Marsians and Pelig- 
nians ; while on the other side stood a new confederacy, 
consisting of the Latins and all the people of ( )pican 
extraction who lay between them and the Samnitc 
frontier, whether known by the name of Yolscians, 
Auruncans, Sidicinians, or Campanians. In the same 
manner, after the Peloponnesian war, we find Thedjes 
and Corinth, so long the close allies of Lacedaemon, 
organizing a new confederacy against her, and thus 
at a later period Athens was at one time supporting 
Thebes, and shortly after, having become jealous of 


” The Roman story is, (Livy, 
Vlll. 1, 2,) that when L. iTirailius, 
the consul, entered the Hamnite 
territory he found no enemy to op- 
])Ose him ; that the Samnites humbly 
sued for peace, and purchased an 
armistice to allow them to send am- 
bassadors to Rome, by giving the 
consid a year’s pay for his army, 
and three months’ allowance of corn. 
What would have been the account 
of a L^tin writer? Would it not 
have been something of this sort ? 
“That when the confederate armies 
of Rome and Latium were actually 


in the field, to invade the Samnite 
territory on different sides, the Ro- 
mans suddenly and treacherously 
made a separate peace with the com- 
mon enemy, and withdrew their 
army ; and that not content with 
this, they actually entered into an 
alliance with the Samnites, and were 
ready to join them against Latium.” 
Compare the extreme dissatisfaction 
of the former allies of Lacedeemon, 
when she suddenly formed her sepa- 
rate treaty with Athens soon after 
the conclusion of the peace of Nicias. 
lliucydides, V. 27. 






CHAPTER XXIX, 


TILE GEEAT LATIN WAR— BATTLE UNDER MOUNT VESU- 
VIUS— THE PTJBLILIAN LAWS— EINAI, SETTLEMENT 

OF LATiuM.— A.u.c. 416-417 (410-412 Niebuhr). 


“ Je me refuse k croire que des peuples confed^r^ puissent lutter long- 
temps, k ^galitd de force, contre une nation od la puissance gouvernemen- 
tale serait centralisee.” — D e Tocquevillh, De la D^mocratie en Am^rique, 
Tome I. p. 290 . 


Although Rome had concluded a separate peace with ghtp. 
Samnium, yet the old alliance with the Latins still . 
subsisted in name unbroken. But it could not long relations be- 
remain so ; for the Latins continued the war against and Latium. 
the Samnites, and might undoubtedly have called 
upon the Romans to aid them, according to the terras 
of the alliance; while the Samnites' called upon the 
Romans to procure for them peace with Latium also. 

In fact, the existing state of things showed clearly 
that the relations between Rome and Latium must 
undergo some change; either the two nations must 


’ Livy’s whole narrative proceeds 
on the assumption that the Latins 
were the dependent allies of Rome, 
and that the war was on their part a 
revolt. Now, this is certainly false, 
as we know from the terms of the 
original alliance preserved by Diony- 
sius, V. 61 , (see Vol. 1. of this his- 
tory, p. 126,) and from the indis- 
putable authority of Cincius (Vol. 1. 
p. 1 27, note 4). Livy himself sup- 
plies a refutation of his own story ; 
for he allows expressly, VI 11. 2, 


that the Latins had the right of 
making war with whom they pleased ; 
that is, in Greek language, they 
were airro^tieoi, or able to give and 
receive satisfaction in their own 
name, without being obliged to refer 
their quarrels to any superior ; one 
of the characteristics of an equal as 
opposed to a dependent alliance. 
See Thucyd. V. 18. 27. I have, 
therefore, tacitly corrected all Livy’s 
false colouring in this matter, and 
given his facts in their true light. 
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xxfx' wholly separate, or more closely united; if 

' — ^ they were to act together at all, some scheme must be 
devised to ensure that they should act unanimously, 
general congress of the Latin cities took unon 
Smon£-“" propose such a scheme; and the two praetors 

tween Rome for the year, L. Annius of Setia, and L. Numisius of 

and Latium. . ’ 

Lirceii, magistrates corresponding to the Roman con- 
suls, and retaining the name which the consuls had 
borne down to the time of the decemvirate, were de- 
spatched with ten of the principal deputies of the con- 
gress, to communicate their proposal to Rome % The 
substance of it was, that the two nations should be 
completely united; that they should both be governed 
by two consuls or prmtors, one to be cbosen from each 
nation ; that there should be one senate, to consist of 
Romans and Latins in equal proportions ; and a third 
similar provision must have been made for the popular 
branch of the government, so that a number of Latin 
tribes should be created, equal to that of the Roman, 
and the fifty-four tribes of tbe two nations should con- 
stitute one common sovereign assembly. In one point 
tbe Latins were willing to yield precedence to Rome ; 
none of their cities were equal to Rome in size or 
greatness ; Rome, therefore, was to be the capital of 
the nation and the seat of government; there the 
senate should sit, and the assembly of the tribes be 
held ; the Roman Jupiter of the Capitol should be equal 
to the Latin Jupiter of the mountain of Alba; to both 
should the consuls of the united people offer their vows 
when they first came into oflice, and to the temples of 
both should they go up in triumph, when they returned 
home from war with victory \ 


* Uvj, VIII. 5. 

^ If the Latins really consented, 
as is not improbable, to acknotiir- 
ledge Rome as the capital of the 
united nation, it accounts for their 


subsequent acquiescence in the set- 
tlement made by the Romans after 
the war, so far as this, that it shows 
their willingness to ^ive the mere 
feeling as to the name of their 
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There were probably some in Home who would have chap. 

•' ^ XXIX 

accepted this union gladly; but the general feeling, ^ 

•• ^ TheRe pro- 

both 01 the patricians and oi the commons, waspoRaisare 
strongly against it. It was viewed as a sacrifice of w/tli indig- 
nalional independence and national pride. To the 
Latins, used already to a federal government, it was 
but taking another city into their union; but to the 
Romans, whose whole political life was centred in 
Rome, it was admitting strangers into the forum and 
into the senate, and allowing the majesty of the Roman 
Jupiter to be profaned by the entrance of a foreigner 
into his temple. Accordingly, when the Latin praetors 
announced their proposal to the senate, which had as- 
sembled in the Capitol, it was rejected with indigna- 
tion; and T. Manlius Torquatus^, who w^as one of the 
newly-elected consuls, declared that if the senate 
should be so lost to itself as to receive the law from a 
man of Setia, he would come armed into the senate- 
house, and would plunge his sword into the body of 
the first Latin whom he saw within its walls. Then 
he turned to the image of the Capitoline dupiter, and 
exclaimed : “ Hear, 0 Jove, this wickedness ! Wilt 
thou endure to behold a stranger consul and a stranger 
senate within the sacred precinct of thy temple, as. 
though thou wert thyself vanquished and made 


country, and their consciousness, 
that Rome was so superior to every 
other Latin city, as to be fairly en- 
titled to be the bead of the united 
nation. What I have added in the 
text respecting the Jupiter of the 
mountain of Alba, seems warranted 
by the actual practice of later times, 
even after the I^atins were in a state 
of acknowledged inferiority to Rome. 
It is well known, that one of the 
consul’s first duties after entering 
upon his ofiice was to offer sacrifice 
at the great Latin festival on the 
mountain of Alba, as well as to 
Bacrifice to the Roman Jupiter in the 


Capitol. Livy, XXI. 63. XXII. 1. 
And, although the instances are of 
more rare occurrence, yet we read of 
Roman generals triumphing at the 
Mons Albaniis, and going up in 
solemn procession by the Via Tri- 
umphalis to the temple of the Latin 
Jupiter, as they went up usually by 
the Via Sacra to the Capitol. We 
cannot imagine, therefore, that the 
Latins, when proposing a perfectly 
equal union, shouid have consented 
to assign less honours' to their na- 
tionel god, than he enjoyed even 
when they were become dependent. 

< Uvy, VIll. 6. 
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CHAP, captive?” To this the Latin praetor, L. Annins of 
Setia, made a reply which the Romans called insulting 
to their god. ‘‘But Jove,” said the Roman story \ 
“ taught the stranger to repent him of his scorn ; for, 
as soon as he had spoken his proud words, the light- 
ning flashed and the thunder pealed, and as the Latin 
left the temple in haste, to go down by the hundred 
steps towards the forum, his foot slipped, and he fell 
from the top of the steps to the bottom, and his head 
was dashed against a stone, and he died.” Some of 
the annalists, struck perhaps by its being a notorious 
fact that L. Annius commanded the Latin army in the 
war, scrupled to say that he had been killed before its 
commencement; they said, therefore, that he had been 
only stunned by his fall ; and they said nothing of the 
sudden burst of the lightning and thunder. No doubt, 
if the traditions of the family of L. Annius had been 
preserved, they would have given a difierent picture 
of his mission. But, whatever were the particulars of 
it, its result is certain ; the proposal for an equal union 
was rejected, and the sword was to decide whether 
Latium should from henceforth be subject to Romo, 
or Rome to Latium. 

Romans, however, had made up their minds to 
ManiiJand boforo they heard the proposals of the Latin 

Trea^iTpiint- a^^^l^^ssadors. Thcy were anxious to engage in the 
cd consuls, ^yar at a moment when they might be assisted by the 
whole force of the Samnites; the Latins, on the other 
hand, would gladly have reduced Samnium to sub- 
mission before they came to an open breach with Rome. 
Resolved, therefore, on the struggle, and well aware 
of its importance, the Romans wished to anticipate the 
election of the new consuls®, that they might have 
more time for their preparations before the usual 
season for military operations arrived, which, as we 
* Li\y, VIII. G. « Livy, VIII. 2. 
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have seen, was not till after the harvest. Accordinfjly, chap. 

~ ^ xxi\ 

the consuls of the year 409 were required by a decree 
of the senate to resign their office before the end of 
their year, the middle of the summer, and two men of 
the highest military reputation were appointed to 
succeed them. One of these was T. Manlius Tor- 
quatus, renowned in his youth, like A alerius (\ 3 rvus, 
for havinf^ slain a n;iminti(* Gaul in sinMe combat, and 
no less remarkable for a force of (‘haracter, such as is 
best fitted for the control of great emergencies, when 
what in ordinary life is savageness becomes often 
rais(al and sobered into heroism. lie had been consul 
only four years before; but a special act, we must 
suppose, dispensed in his case with thc^ recent provi- 
sions of the Genucian law. His colleague was the 
deliverer of tlie lioman army from its imminent peril 
in Samnium in the first campaign of the late war, and 
a man no less distinguished nine yc^ars earlier for his 
moderation and equity as one of the five (‘omruissioners 
appoint('d to relieve the commons from the burden of 
their debts \ the famous P. Decius Mus. 

ddie Itomans had good reason to prepare earnestly Tmport.^nce 

. ~ 111 1 * of the c'oii- 

for the coming contest; for never had they been en- tost 
gaged in one so perilous. With two or three excerp- 
tions, all the Latin cities wen* united against them ; 
not all indeed with equal determination, but still all 
were their enemies. Tusculum^, whose true friend- 
ship they had so long experienced; Lavinium, the 
sacred city, which contained the holy things re^ported 

“ Quinqueciri mensarii.” See year 4\7 triumphed over the Lavi- 
Li\^, VII 21. nians; and their disposition is evi- 

® Geminus Metius, who was slain dent from Li\ 7’8 ovm story, VIII. 
hy the young T. Manlius, com- 11. The praetors of the whole na- 
manded the hoisemen of rusciilurn. tion for the first year of the war 
Livy, VI 11. 7. Lavinium, accord- came from Setia and Circeii, and 
ing G Livy, took no part in the first they are especially said to have in- 
campaign. but the Fasti (’apitolini duced Signia to join the confede- 
say, that the consul Meenius in the racy. 

VOL. IT. 


1 
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XXIX ' been brought by 7?i]neas from Troy; Setia, 

' — V— ^ Circeii, and Signia, Koman colonies, were now joined 
with the mass of the Latin nation, with Tibur and 
Prameste, with Pedum, Nomentum, and Aricia. The 
Latin nobles were personally known to those of Rome, 
and in many instances connected with them by mutual 
marriages; the two nations speaking tlic same lan- 
guage, with the same manners, institutions, and reli- 
gious rites, trained with the same discipline to the use 
of the same arms, were bound moreover to each other 
by the closeness of their long alliance; their soldiers 
had constantly served in the same camp, and almost 
in the same tents : the several parts of their armies 
had constantly been blended together ; legions, cohorts, 
and maniples had been made up of Romans and Latins 
in equal proportions; the soldiers, centurions, and 
tribunes of both nations were thus familiar with eacdi 
other’s faces ; and each man would encounter and re- 
cognize in his enemy an old and tried comrade. 
ml’htJf/'" Romans and Latins,” says Livy “ were alike 

nmrnfcnor exccpt iu tlioir courage.” This is an 

llomL unworthy slander. Even nations of different race and 
climate and institutions, when long trained together 
under a common system of military discipline, and accus- 
tomed to fight side by side in the same army, lose all 
traces of their original disparity. But what the Latins 
were, we know from the rank which they held amongst 
the nations of Italy, and from the families which they 
afterwards furnished to Rome, when it became their 
common country. The Latins were able to contend on 
equal terms with the Samnites and Volscians, with the 
countrymen of C. Pontius and C. Marius. From 
Latium Rome received the Fulvii ", a family marked 

I'o j T f j- '* ""M consul in 

‘Adeo nihil spud Latinos dis- the year 427. had been chief mains- 
sonum ab Komana re praeter animos trate of Tusculum only the very 
erat.” VIII. 8. year before he was consul at Rome. 
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at once with all the great and all the bad qualities of chap. 
the Roman aristocracy; and what Roman house could ' — 
ever boast of brighter specimens of every Roman 
virtue than the Latin house of the Catos of Tusculum ? 

The issue of the contest was not owing to the superior 
courage of the Romans, but to the inherent advantages 
possessed by a single powerful state when contending 
against a confederacy whose united strength she can 
all but balance alone, while to each of its separate 
members she is far superior. 

With the Latins were joined, as we have seen, the Tiie unn 
(^ampanians, the Sidicinians, the Auruncans, and the and itB 
Volscians, including under this name the various 
remnants of that people, the Antiatians on the coast, 
and the several tribes or cities in the vallev of the 
Liris. Laurentum, Ardea, and perhaps Lanuvium 
alone of all the Latin cities took part with Rome : 

Fundi and Formim stood aloof from the rest of their 


Pliny, Hist. Natur. VTI. 43 , ed. 
Venet. i 559. 

I agree with Niebuhr and with 
Sigonius, that in Livy’s narrative, 
VHII 12, 13, Lavinio and Laviniis 
should he restored instead of Lanu- 
vio and Lanuvinis, It is not only 
that the Fasti Capitolini name the 
people of liavinium and not of I>anu- 
vium as those over whom the consul 
Maenius triumphed, or that several 
MSS. of Livy support the correc- 
tion ; hut in the settlement of La- 
tium the Lanuvians are named apart, 
as if they had been treated with sin- 
gular favour, which is scarcely to be 
conceived if they had been among 
the last of the Latins to remain in 
arms. And that they were favour- 
ably treated appears also from the 
famous article “ Mumcipiurn ” in 
Festus, where they are classed along 
with the people of Fundi, Formiae, 
and others, who we know were 
thought worthy of reward rather 
than punishment. Besides, Livy 
himself tells us that the Antiatians 
in the year 4 1 5 ravaged the district 

I 


called Solonius (VIII. 12), and we 
know from Cicero de Divinatione, 

I. 30, that this district was a part 
of the territory of Latin vium. It is 
certain, therefore, that Lanuvium 
must have been friendly to Rome at 
that time, and if so, it is not con- 
ceivable that she could afterwards 
have joined the Latins, when their 
cause was almost desperate. But I 
am not sure that the mistake is not 
to be ascribed to Li\ 7 ^ himself rather 
than to his copyists ; for it seems a 
just remark of Drakenborch’s, that 
Livy calls the people of Laviniiim 
not Lavinii but Laurentes, as if he 
had confused the two towns toge- 
ther. Yet “Laurentes,” in VIII. 

II, must mean the people of Lau- 
rentum, not of l>avinium, from a 
comparison with Livy’s own state- 
ment about Lavinium in the begin- 
ning of the same chapter; and that 
the two names really belong to two 
distinct places is proved by their 
being both found in the list of the 
thirty Latin towns given by Diony- 
sius, V. 61. 
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xxfx' Volscian countrymen, and remained neutral, allowing 
' — " — ' a free passage to the Roman armies through their 
territory It was a more remarkable circumstance, 
and one of ill omen for the unanimity and perseve- 
rance of the Latin confederacy, that the knights or 
aristocracy of Capua, whether of Samnite extraction, 
or of mixed blood, Samnite, Etruscan, and Opican, 
protested as a body against the war with Rome, 
although for the present the influence of the Latin 
party overbore their opposition. But it was evident 
that on the first reverses they would regain their 
ascendancy, and hasten to withdraw their countrymen 
from the league. We have also indications ’ ' of a 
Roman party in some of the cities of the Latins ; and 
it is impossible to suppose that Tusculum in par- 
ticular should not have contained many zealous sup- 
porters of the old alliance with Rome. Probably the 
Roman and anti-Roman parties were in most places 
more or less identical with the aristocracy and the 
party of* the commons ; and already, as in the second 
Punic war, Rome was regarded by the Italian aristo- 
cracies as the greatest bulwark of their ascendancy. 
Allies of AVith Rome were united some few Latin towns 

some of her own colonies her old allies the llerni- 
cans, and above all the Samnites and their confede- 
racy, including, it is probable, the warlike nations of 
the Marsians and the Pelignians. 

Jornme^M"* When the Latins sent the two praetors as amhas- 
cipi^^dj'y to Rome, it is evident that no active warfare 

Li\7, YIIT. 14. Boon as the fortune of the war 

Livy, VIII. 11. turned against the Latins. 

The Romans received informa- ITie lands of the Ardeatians 
tion of the hostile designs of the were ravaged hy the Antiatians in 
I^iatins, says Livy, “ per quosdam pri- 415 (Livy, VIIL 12). Arde^, there- 
vatia hospitiis necessitudinihusque fore, must have been at that time 
conjunctoa.” These, like the npo- in alliance with Rome. 

^€uoi in Greece, would undoubtedly Such as Ostia, whose lands 

form a party disposed to Rome, were also ravaged by the Antiatians 
whose influence would be felt as in 415. (Livy, Ibid.) 
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could be going on in Campania. Latin garrisons had 
probably wintered there to repel plundering parties 
of the Samnites; and the Latin army would march consuls 
thither as soon as the season for military operations throuj^b 

. , r * * * r* 'I • XT >^011111110 

arrived, to renew their invasion of oamnium. JNointoCam- 
expectation seems to have been entertained that their 
proposal of an equal union would be answered by an 
immediate declaration of war. Certain it is that the 
breach of the old alliance w^as far more to be charged 
on the Romans than on them; for the Romans had 
deserted them in the midst of a war jointly under- 
taken by the two nations, and had made peace with 
the common enemy; and the Campanians who had 
originally joined the alliance to obtain protection 
against the Samnites, had no choice but to follow the 
Latins, as from them alone w^as that protection now 
to be hoped for. Rut the opportunity was tempting, 
and the Romans, taking advantage of the carliness 
of the season, when the Latins might scarcely 
be prepared for active operations, hastily declared 
war, and despatched both consuls with two consular 
armies, not by the direct road into Campania by Tar- 
racina or by the Liris, but by a circuitous route at 
the back of their enemies^ country, through the tem- 
tory of the Marsians and Relignians into Samnium. 

There the consuls were joined by the Samnite army; 
and their combined forces then descended from the 


When we consider that the 
usual season for hostilities at this 
period was the autumn, it may be 
doubted whether the Latin army 
which fought under Vesuvius was 
more than that force which had 
wintered in Campania to garrison 
the several towns, and as such very 
inferior in numbers to the two con- 
sular armies of the Romans. The 
rapid march of the consuls through 
the central countries of Italy may 
have been unknown to the Latins, 


and their sudden appearance in 
Campania in conjunction with the 
Samnites may have been as startling 
a surprise to the array, as that of 
Claudius Nero to Hasdrubal after 
his admirable march from Bruttiurn 
to join his colleague on the Metau- 
rus; or as that of Napoleon to the 
Austrians when the army of reserve 
broke out from the Val d ’Aosta on 
the plains of Lombardy in the cam- 
paign of 1800 . 

^ Livy, VlII. 6. 
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CHAP. 

XXIX. 


Tho son of 
T. Muiilius 

enpiges tlie 
onoiuy oon- 
truTy to hiB 
fatlicr’s 
orders, and 
is executed. 


mountains of Samnium, and encamped in presence of 
the enemy in the plain of Capua, with a retreat open 
into the country of the Samnites on their rear, but 
with the whole army a^fd territory of the hostile con- 
federacy interposed between them and Rome. 

While the Romans and Latins lay here over against 
each other, the consuls issued an order strictly for- 
bidding all irregular skirmishing, or single encounters 
with the enemy. They wished to prevent the confu- 
sion which might arise in chance combats between two 
parties alike in arms and in language; perhaps also 
they wished to stop all intercourse with the Latins, 
lest the enemy should discover their real strength, or 
lest old feelings of kindness should revive in the sol- 
diers’ minds, and they should begin to ask whether 
they had any sufficient grounds of quarrel. It was on 
this occasion that T. Manlius, the consul’s son, was 
challenged by Geminus Metius of Tusculuni^’; and, 
heedless of the order of the generals, he accepted the 
challenge and slew his antagonist. The young man 
returned in triumph to the camp, and laid his spoils 
at his father’s feet; but the consul, turning away from 
him, immediately summoned the soldiers to the prae- 
torium, and ordered his son to be beheaded before 
them. All were struck with horror at the sight, and 
the younger soldiers, from a natural sympathy with 

^ Lhy, VIII. 6. account has been once perfectly 

Livy, VIII. 7. Tlie same story given, there is nothing to he done 
may be told again with effect, even by later writers but to copy it, or 
after it has been often told before, if simply to state its substance. Thus 
we have received it from an original it is with Livy’s famous description 
and independent source ; because, of the condemnation of T. Manlius 
if twenty eye-witnesses give an ac- by his father; the story cannot be 
count of the same event, tbeimpres- better told than he has told it, and 
flion which it has made on each of we have no means of adding to it 
them will have been different, and, or varying it from other original 
therefore, eac-h will tell the story in sources. I have therefore followed 
his own way, and it will contain Niebuhr in simply stating its out- 
something new and original. But line ; for the finished picture the 
when we derive aU our knowledge reader must consult Livy himself, 
from one single account, and that 
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youth and courage, regarded the consul with abhor- citap. 
rence to the latest hour of his life; but fear and 
respect were mingled with their abhorrence, and 
strict obedience, enforced by so dreadful an example, 
was felt by all to be indispensable. 

The stories which we are oblmed to follow, shifting: tijo two ar- 
their scene as rapidly and unconuectedly as our old near Mount 
drama, transport the two armies, without a word of UcLi.itiou 
explanation, from the neighbourhood of Capua to the man 
foot of Mount Vesuvius, where, on the road which led v^u-^thom- 
to Veseris, jiccording to their own way of expressing it, 
the decisive battle was fought. What Veseris was tul^^oun- 
or where it was situated, on which side of Vesuvius 
the action took place, or what had brought the two 
armies thither, are questions to which we can give no 
answers. But he who had been present at the last 
council held by the Itomaii generals before they parted 
to take their respective stations in the line, might 
have seen that having planned for the coming battle 
all that skill and ability could devise, they wyre ready 
to dare all that the most heroic courage could do or 
suffer : the aruspices had been consulted ' as to the 
import of the signs given by the entrails of the Semri- 
tice : their answer had been made known to the prin- 
cipal officers of the army; and with it the determi- 
nation of the consuls, that, on whichever side of the 


“ Apud Veserira fluvium,” is 
the expression of the author “ De 
Viris Illustril)us ” twice over, in his 
notices of P. Decius and of T. 
Manlius. Cicero twice mentions 
the name, but sirajily says, “ ad 
Veserim.” 'I'here is no stream at 
present on either side of Vesuvius 
which will answer the description ; 
hut it is scarcely possible to calcu- 
late tlie changes effected in the geo- 
graphy of a country by volcanic 
action during a period of so many 
centuries. 


Idiy, VII. 6. Both consuls, 
said the story, had seen in the 
night the same vision ; a figure of 
more than human stature and ma- 
jesty appeared to them, and told 
them that the gods of the dead, and 
earth, the mother of all, claimed 
as their victims the general of one 
party, and the army of the other : 
the consuls then sacrificed, to see 
whether the signs observed in the 
entrads of the victim would speak 
the same language as their vision. 
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chap, battle the Eomans should first begin to give ground, 
' — ' the consul who commanded in that quarter should 
forthwith devote himself, and the hosts of the enemy 
witli himself, to the gods of death and to the grave: 
“for fate,” said they, “requires the sacrifice of a 
general from one party, and of an army from the 
other : one of us, therefore, will be the general that 
shall perish, that the army which is to perish also 
may be not ours, but the army of the Latins.” 

have seen that the arms and tactic of both 
both armies. prcciscly similar. In each there were 

two grand divisions, the first forming the ordinary line 
of battle, and the second the reserve ; the latter being, 
in point of numbers, considerably the strongest 
The first division, however, was subdivided into two 
equal parts, the first of which, known by the name of 
the Ilastati, consisted of light and heavy-armed sol- 
chers, in the proportion of one-third of the former to 
two-thirds of the latter; the second part, called the 
Principes, (contained the flower of the whole army, all 
heavy-armed men, in the vigour of their age, and 
most perfectly and splendidly accoutred. The reserve, 
forming in itself a complete army, contained a three- 
fold subdivision; one-third of it was composed of vete- 
ran heavy-armed soldiers, the Triarii ; another third 
of light-armed, Rorarii ; and the remainder were mere 
supernumeraries, Accensi, who were destined to sup- 
ply the places of those who should have fallen in the 
first line, or to act with the reserve in cases of the 
last extremity. These divisions being the same in 
both armies, the generals on either side knew precisely 
the force and nature of the enemy^s reserve, and 

See the famous description of The first line comprising the hastati 
the legion at this period in Livy, and principes, contained in each 
VIII. 8, and Niebuhr’s comments legion only 1890 men; the reserve 
upon it, Vol.^ I. p. 497, &c. ed. 2, consisting of the triarii, rorarii, and 
1827, and Vol. III. p. 110, &c. accensi, amounted to 2790. 
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could calculate the movements of their own accord- ^xix 
ingly. ^ ^ ' — — ' 

The tactic of the Romans was at this period in an Tactic of 
intermediate state, between the use of the order of the 
phalanx, with the round shield and pike, and the loose 
array of the later legion, with the large oblong shield, 
sword, and pilum, such as it is described by Polybius. 

But the want of all contemporary accounts of this 
middle period, makes it exceedingly difficult to com- 
prehend it (dearly. Reserving, therefore, for another 
place, all minute inquiries into the subject, I shall 
here only take for granted some of the principal 
])oints, so far as they are essential to a description of 
the battle. 

The Roman and Latin legions were, as we have Order of 

1 11 mi ci • * 1 of 

seen, opposed to each other. 1 he l^amnites and i^otL ariuics. 
Ilernicans, who formed onci wing of the Roman army, 
must in like manner have been opposed to the nations 
of their own or of a kindred stock, the Campanians, 
Sidicinians, and Volscians. 

Of the Roman line itself, the legions on the right 
were commanded by Titus Manlius those on the 
left by Publius Decius. 

The battle began with the encounter of the luistati, Battle un- 

ici 1*1 1 ir' 

who formed on each side, as we have seen, the first Vcsuvim. 
division of the first line. Consisting both of light and 
heavy-armed soldiers, they closed with each other with 
levelled pikes, amidst showers of darts from their 
light-armed men, who either skirmished in the inter- 
vals between the maniples of the pikemen, or, sheltered 
behind them, threw their missiles over the heads of 
their comrades into the line of the enemy. 

In this conflict the right wing of the Latins pre- 

^ ^ Jijiomdis- 

vailed, and the Koman hastati of the left wing fell 


Livy, Vll. 9. 
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CH\P. 

XXIX. 


P. Decius 

devotes 

hiuisolf. 


back in disorder upon the principes, who formed what 
may be called the main battle. 

D(jcius then called aloud for M. Valerius the 
pontifex maximus. “ The j^ods/^ he said, “ must help 
us now;” and he bade the pontifex dictate to him the 
form of words in which he was to devote himself and 
the legions of the enemy to the gods of death. It 
should be remembered, that to Decius, as one of the 
commons, all the ceremonies of the Roman religion 
were an unknown mystery. The pontifex bade him 
take his consular toga and wrap it round his head. 


Who this M. Valerius was we 
know not; whether it was the M. 
Valerius Poplicola, who was consul 
in 4(M) and 402, or M. Valerius Cor- 
vus, who had been already three 
times consul and once dictator, and 
of whom Pliny relates, that in the 
course of his long life, he v^as ap- 
})ointed to curule offices no fewer 
than one and-twenty times. Hist. 
Natur. VII. 48. 

“ Togain jinetextam sumere 
jussit;” “sumere,” because it was 
not coramoidy worn in battle The 
Idrin of words in which Decius de- 
voted himself, ran as follows. “Thou, 
Janus, thou, Jupiter, thou. Mars, 
our father, thou, Qmrmus, thou, 
Bellona, ye, Lares, ye, the nine 
gods, ye, the gods of our fathers’ 
land, ye, the gods whose [lower dis- 
])0se8 both of us and of our enemies, 
and ye, also, gods of the dead, I 
j)ray you, I humbly beseech you, I 
crave, and doubt not to receive this 
grace fiom you, that ye would pros- 
])er the people of Rome and the 
Quirites with all might and victory; 
and that ye would visit the enemies 
of the })eojile of Rome and of the 
Quirites with terror, with dismay, 
and with death. And. according to 
these words which 1 have spoken, 
so do 1 now, on the behalf of the 
Ckimmonwealih of the Roman ))eo- 
ple and the Quirites, on the behalf 
of the army, both the legions and 
the foreign aids, of the Roman peo- 
ple and the Quirites, devote the 


legions and the foreign aids of our 
enemies, along with myself, to the 
gods of the dead, and to the grave.” 
No one can doubt the genuineness 
of this prayer, which, together with 
the rules to be observed in these 
solemn devotions, Livy has cojiied, 
he tells us, “ veibis ipsis, ut trudita 
nuneupataque sunt,” VIII. 11; 
where “ trudita,” 1 may observe, 
does not refer to any oral tradition, 
but to the jiontifieal books : just as 
Cyprian, wmere he ajijieals to “tm- 
ditio apostohea,” means to refer to 
the apostolical writings in the New 
Testament Livy himself may have 
copied the pruyer immediately from 
one of the older annalists, either 
from Fahius Pictor, from whom 
(jcllius quotes one or two similar 
notices of ancient religious obser- 
vances, or from L. Cincius, whose 
treatise “ De Ke Mihtan” contained 
the form used by the Fctiales in de- 
claring w'ar,. and that of the military 
oath. See GcUius, XVl. 4. Varro 
also was fond of recording ancient 
forms, cannina, in their own wmrds ; 
of which we ha\’e several instances 
in that almost sohtary remnant of 
his voluminous works which has 
reached our times, his work on the 
Latin language. Forms of all sorts, 
and laws, may be relied on as per- 
fectly genuine, even when ascribed 
to a period the history of which is 
good for nothing. 

'To notice more particularly the 
prayer of Decius, it may be seen 
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putting out his hand from under it to hold it to his chap. 
face, and to set his feet upon a javelin, and so to utter ■ — 
the set words which he should dictate. When they 
had been duly spoken, the consul sent his lictors to 
his colleague, to say that he had devoted himself to 

that it addresses Janus before all ning and thunderbolts. See Miil- 
other gods, even before Jupiter him- Icr, Etrusker, Vol. II. p. 84, note 
self; in evident agreement with that 10. According tu another defini- 
nneient rile of 0 })ening the gates of tion, Servius, Vlll. 187, the 

Janus at the beginning of a war, dii novensiles were gods who had 
which im|)lied that he was m an been deified for tbeir good deeds; 
esjiecial manner the god whom the “ quibus merits virtutis dederint 
Homans wished to go out with them numinis dignitatem.” 
to battle. See Vol. I. p. 8. Mars By “the gods whose power dis- 
poser, like the Zev^ and ’AttoXXoji/ poses both of us and of our ene- 
Trnrpojof, has a manifest reference to mies,” “ divi quorum est potestas 
the legend of the birth of Romulus, nostrorum hostiurnqiie,” may be 
As a god of war, Mars, I should meant either the especial tutelar 
imagine, was of a later date in Italy powers of each nation, the “lares 
than Janus; or at any rate that the imbium et civitatum (see (Jrelli, 
two gods came to the Romans from In.scription. (X)llect. I(i08, Hi 70 , and 
different quarters. Virgil speaks of Muller, Etrusker, Vol. JI. p. pi. 
the ojiening of the gates of Janus as 93,) or the peculiar national gods 
a I>abn rite, older than the origin of of each, such as the Jujiiter, Juno, 

Rome, dlie “lares” here 8])oken and Minerva of the Cajiitol for 
of, would be, I sujijiose, “lares mi- Rome, and the Jupiter of the moun- 
li tares,” (see Orelli’s Inscriptions, tain of Alba for Latium. 'I’lie gods 
No. 1GG5,) “hires,” as is well known, of J.Atium might be addressed in 
being a general title, and denoting the jiniyer, to show that the Romans 
])owers, or mighty ones; their par- did not treat them with that irre- 
ticular character and office being verence wiiich the Latin ambassador 
expi’essed ]>y a particular title, or had manifested towards the Jupiter 
implied by the nature of the case, of the Capitol. 

'Ibus L. Jbnilius, in the war with Lastly, to end this long note, it 
Antiochus, when engaged in a sea- has been doubted what is the mean- 
tight with the enemy, vowed to build mg of the expression, “ veniam peto 
a temple to the lares permarini, or /eroyae,” which occurs in the prayer 
“the powers 6r genii of the deep.” of Decius. I think the true inkT- 
Livy, XL. 52. Macrobius, Satiir- pretation of “fero ” is “ nanciscor ;” 
nalia, 1. 10. Muller, Etrusker, Vol. and that, as some have understood 
11. p. 129, coiif. p. 91. The war it, (see the note on the words in 
lares, to whom Deeiiis })ra 3 'ed, are Bekker’s Livy,) the words are added 
a})parently the same jiowers that are as of good omen, “ the grace which 
represented on two Etruscan tombs, I crave 1 feel sure that I shall also 
engravings of which are given by obtain;” in thi^ well-known future 
Mic.'ih in the plates aceompanying sense of the jiresent tense, in which 
his history, PI. 105, lOG. They are “fero” signifies, “1 am going to 
winged figures, male and female, obtain.” It may, perhaps, signify 
who are present in a battle, taking no more than an earnest wish, “ I 
jiart with the several eonihatants. am ready to obtain,” “ 1 would fain 
d’he “nine gods,” “ dn noven- obtain;” but at any rate “ ferre ve- 
siles,” are probably the nine gods niam” must signify “to receu’e 
of the Etruscan religion, who alone favour,” os “jietere” signifies “to 
bad the power of launching light- sue for it.” 
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xxfx for the deliverance of the Roman army. Then 

with his toga wrapped around his body, after the 
fashion adopted in sacrifices to the gods, he sprung 
upon his horse, armed at all points plunged amidst 
the ranks of the enemy, and was slain. Such an ex- 
ample of self-devotion in a general is in all cases in- 
spiriting; but the Romans beheld in this, not only the 
heroic valour of Decius, but the certain devotion of 
their enemies to the vengeance of the gods: what was 
due from themselves to the powers of death Decius 
had paid for them ; so, like men freed from a burden 
they rushed on with light and cheerful hearts, as if 
appointed to certain victory. 

The Latins too understood the meaning of Decius’ 
death, when they saw his dress and heard his words 
of devotion ; and no doubt it produced on their minds 
soniet ling of dismay. But soon recovering, the main 
battles on both sides closed in fierce onset;' and though 
the light ^ troops of the Roman reserve were also 
rought into action, and skirmished amono-st the 
maniples of the hastati and principcs, yet Victory 
seemed disposed to favour the Latins. 

In this extremity Manlius, well knowing that in a 
contest so equal the last reserve brought into the field 
on either side would inevitably decide the day, still 
kept back the veterans of his second line,- and called 
forward only his accensi or supernumeraries, whom for 
this very purpose he had, contrary to the usual custom, 
furnished with complete arms. The Latins mistook 
these for the veterans, or triarii, and thinking that 


Tlio main 
battlcR on 
Ixjth Bides 
engage. 


The Roman 
reserve de- 
cides the 
fate of the 
day. 


Annatus in cquuni insilivit,** 
“7? Zonaraa saya, to on-Xo 

fXf. (VII. 26) But this must 
refer only to the moments while he 
was uttering the prayer : when that 
was ended, he resumed the full 
arms of a Roman general ; only his 
sacred character, as one devoted to 


the gods, was marked by the pecu- 
liar manner m which his toga was 
wrapped around him, the “ cinctus 
uabinus. 

With respect to the nature and 
of the cinctus Gabinus, see 
Muller, Ltrusker, Vbl. II p 266 
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the last reserve of the Romans was now engaged, they chap. 
instantly brought up their own. The Romans strug- 
gled valiantly, but at last were beginning to give way, 
when, at a signal given, the real reserve of the Roman 
veterans started forwards, advanced through the inter- 
vals of the wavering line in front of them, and with 
loud cheers charged upon the enemy. Such a shock 
at such a moment was irresistible ; they broke through 
the whole army of the Latins almost without loss; 
the battle became a butchery, and according to the 
usual result of engagements fought hand to hand, 
where a broken army can neither fight nor fly, 
nearly three-fourths of the Latins were killed or 
taken. 

1 low far the Samnites contributed to this victory ; si, arc of the 
whether they, after having beaten the Volscians and tbc battle. 
Campanians, threatened the flank of the Latins at the 
moment of the last charge of the Roman veterans, 
there was no Samnite historiiin to tell, and no Roman 
annalist would tell truly. Nor need we wonder at 
this ; for if we had only eertain English accounts of 
the battle of Waterloo, who would know that the 
Prussians had any effectual share in that day’s 
victory ? 

If the importance of a battle be a just reason for 
dwelling upon it in detail, then I may be excused for 
having described minutely this great action between 
the Romans and Latins under Mount Vesuvius; for 
to their victory on that day, securing to them for ever 
the alliance of Latium, the Romans owed their con- 
quest of the world. 

The wreck of the Latin army retreated by diflFercnt Tlic liatins 
roads out of Campania; and the conquerors had suf- lir/iS',' 
fered so severely that they were in no condition to I ,t,C8 bUb- 
pursue them. The fugitives first halted at Min- 
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OTAP. turnao ; then finding themselves not molested, they 
V— ^ advanced again to Vescia, a town described as in the 
country of the Ausonians, one of the Greek forms of 
the name of the Opicans or Oscans, and situated 
apparently on the eastem or Campanian side of the 
Massican hills, where the streams run towards the 
Savonc. Here they rallied, and L. Nuraisius, the 
Latin prjetor, used every effort to revive their courage, 
and to procure reinforcements both from Latium and 
from the Volscians; Campania having been wholly 
lost by the late battle. A large force was thus again 
assembled, and the Romans and Samnites, who had 
lieen themselves also reinforced, we may suppose, in the 
interval, from Samnium at any rate, if not from Rome, 
hastened a second time to encounter them. But the 
victory was easy and decisive; and as no third army 
could iramediakdy be raised, the consul entered 
l^atium without opposition, plundered the open coun- 
try, and received the submission of several cities. 
The Latin confederacy was, in fact, broken up for 
ever. 

According to the Fasti, the consuls of the preceding 
year must have resigned so long before the regular 
expiration of their office, that Manlius and Decius 
must have l>een appointed to succeed them almost 
before the end of the winter, and their great campaign 
w^as carried on in the early spring. Manlius made 
all haste, no doubt, to return home to his triumph ; 

^ Livy, VIII. 10, 11. It ia plain the Roman consuls. They ventured 
from this that Samnium was alto- to abandon altogether the line of 
gether the base of the Roman array’s their own territory, and to carry the 
operations, and that whatever was war directly into Campania, resting 
the exact scene of the great battle, on the territory of their allies, and 
the Romans fought with the enemy’s communicating with Rome by a 
army interposed between them and route circuitous indeed, but secure 
Rome. Tins sufficiently marks the from interruption, through the 
grand scale of these operations, and country of the Marsians a^ Pelig- 
aJso the enlarged military views of nians. 
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but as he triumphed on the 18th of it is clear chap. 

that he had greatly anticipated the usual season for ^ 

military operations, and hy so doing had perhaps taken 
the enemy by surprise. Great as had been his ser- 
vices, his triumph was regarded with no joy; such re- 
joicings seemed unbecoming in one who had lost 
both his colleague and his own son in the course of 
the contest: and the younger Romans looked on him 
less as the conqueror of the Latins, than as the mur- 
derer of his son. 

The Latin towns which had already submitted were Tiie Cam- 
deprived of all their public or domain land, and a like t(M*rai \ rc- 

^ . 1 1 /-I * T) ward ('(1 for 

penalty was imposed on the C ampanians . J5ut as Uieii attidi- 
the Campanian aristocracy had been wholly ojiposed Kome. 
to the war with Rome, they were rather entitled to 
reward than punishment. They therefore received the 
franchise of Roman citizens, which enabled them to 
intermarry with Romans, and to inherit property, 
while their ascendancy in their own country was 
abundantly secured; and as a compensation for the 
loss of their domain Lind they were each to receive 
from the Campanian people 450 denarii a year. 


^ llie notice in the frajTments of 
the Fasti nms as follows : — 

[T. M]anliu8 L. F A. N. Ini' 
periossus Torquatus [CJos III. De 
Latincie . Uam{)aneis . Sidicineis , 
Aurunceis . A. CDXIII. xv. K. 
Junias. 

Dion Cassius, Fragtn. XXIX. 

Mai. 

Livy, VIII. 1 1. Niebuhrthinks 
that the settlement of Latium was 
attended by many executions, which 
history, from a desire to soften the 
picture, has omitted. Vol. III. p. 
159. 'Idle Romans, however, far 
from being ashamed of such execu- 
tions, rather gloried in them ; and 
even Livy himself relates with entire 
approbation the cruel vengeance 
taken upon Capua in the second 
Punic war. The moment that the 


war was at an end \vith any of the 
Latin states, it was the jiolicy of 
Rome to avoid driving them again 
to despair by any bloody executions ; 
and as the deportation of the sena- 
tors of Velitnr is mentioned as an 
instance of remaikable severity, it 
seems reasonable to believe that no 
blood was shed except on the field 
of battle. 

“ Livy, VI IT. 11. Mr Twiss 
supposes that thirty talents were 
fixed upon as the annual payment 
to be made to each century of the 
Campanian equites, which would 
make one hundred and twenty ta- 
lents for the whole four centuries ; 
and as there were four hundred 
knights in each century, it allows 
just four hundred and fifty denarii 
or drachmae to each individual. 
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CHAP. 

XXIX. 


L. Crasffus 
dictator. 


The new 
coneuls dc- 
feat the 
Latina 
again. 


Wliilst the consuls were absent in Campania, L. 
Papirius Crassus, the praetor, had been left at home 
with the command of the forces usually appointed to 
protect the city. He had watched the Antiatians, and 
checked their plundering inroads, but had been able 
to do nothing of importance. After the return of 
Manlius he was appointed dictator, as Manlius himself 
fell sick. It seems probable that he was appointed 
dictator for the purpose of holding the comitia, and 
that Manlius having been left sole consul, and after- 
wards being himself disabled by illness, was required, 
like the consuls who had preceded him, to resign his 
office before the end of his year He was succeeded 
by Ti. ^milius and Q. Publilius Philo. 

The history of their consulship is obscure. The 
Latins arc said to have renewed the war again to 
recover their forfeited domain; it is more likely that 
only some of their cities had submitted to Manlius, 
and that the treatment which these met with drove 
the rest to try the fortune of arms once again. They 
were defeated by the consul Publilius and more of 


Niebuhr well obsenTS, that the 
yearly payment of so large a sum as 
one hundred and twenty talents 
gives us a high idea of the wealth 
of Capua I’lie coin paid is called 
by Civy “denarios nummos;’' and 
although silver denarii were not 
coined at Rome till a later period, 
yet this proves nothing against them 
•earlier use in Camjiania; and al- 
though Eckkel and Mionnet ac- 
knowledge only a copjier coinage of 
ancient Capua, yet Micali gives an 
engraving of a silver coin, with an 
Oscan inscription, which must un- 
doubtedly have belonged to Capua 
in the days of its independence. 
See Plate 1 15 of Micali’s Atlas. 

Something of this sort must 
be supposed, if Liv^’ had any au- 
thority for his statement that the 
consuls in the year 420, only ten 
years after this period, still came 


into office on the Ist of July. (Livy, 
Vlll. 20.) For as Manlius entered 
on his consulship before the winter 
was well ended, and triumphed as 
early as May, the consular year 
must have begun from that time 
forwards, not in July, hut in ihe 
early sjiring, unless it had again 
been altered by some subsequent 
change. But the whole chronology 
of this period is still so uncertain in 
its details, that it is im|)ossil>le to 
arrive at any certain conclusion. 

“ Livy, VIIL 12. 

*'• The dates for these years fur- 
nished by the Fasti are as follow : 

T. Manlius triumphed on the 
18th of May, 413. Q. Publilius 
Philo triumphed on the 13th of 
January. 414; and L. Carnillus and 
C. Maenius triumphed on the 2Bth 
and 30th of September, 41.5. Now, 
as the Fasti reckon the years of 
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their towns then submitted ; some, however, still con- chap. 
tinued to resist, and amongst these, Pedum, Tibur, ' — 
and Praeneste, are particularly named. The consul 
Ti. JEmilius laid siege to Pedum, but the defence 
was obstinate; and whatever was the true cause. 

Pedum remained to the end of his consulship un- 
conquered. 

This was probably owing to tbe state of affairs in Q. PubiiiiuB 
Rome. Out of the large tracts of domain land won tor iic 
in the last campaign, the assignations of land to the w.TiJ' and 
commons had in no case exceeded the amount of three l^dTh-m 
jiigera to each man; all the rest was occupied as 
usual by the great families of the aristocracy. Great 
discontent was excited at this, and other circumstances 
occurred, in all probability showing a design on the 
part of the patricians to take advantage of their suc- 
cesses abroad in order to recover their old as(.*ondancy. 

Niebuhr supposes that the majority of the senate was 
opposed to these projects, and cordially joined with 
the consuls in repressing them. Both the consuls 
were wise and moderate men ; both had been amongst 
the five commissioners for the relief of the general 
distress in the year 403, whose merits were so univer- 
sally acknowledged by all parties. There is no likeli- 
hood that such men should have indulged a spirit of 
faction or personal pique at such a moment, or should 
have proposed and carried laws of the greatest import- 
ance without any especial call for them, and yet with- 


Kome from the 21 at of April, (the 
Palilia,^ the traditionary date of the 
foundation of the city, it is obvious 
that between May, 413 , and Jan- 
uary, 414 , there intervened twenty 
months, whilst between January, 
414 , and September, 415 , tliere 
would be no more than eijfht. But 
whether these dates are correct is 
quite another question. I believe 
that it is impossible to fi.x the chro- 

VOL. TI. 


nolo^fy of much of the fifth century 
of Rome with precision, because it 
is impossible to fix the history; and 
a^^ain, we cannot attempt to fix the 
history by the chronology, because 
that is in itself uncertain. 

Livy, VII. 21. “Meriti fequi- 
tate curfique sunt ut per omnium 
annalium raonuraenta celebres no- 
minibus essent.^’ 


K 
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out encountering any formidable opposition. Nor is 
it consistent that the senate, after having had some 
months’ experience, according to the common story, of 
the factious character of the two consuls, should have 
required them to name a dictator in order to get rid 
of them, when the very result which did take place 
might have been so easily foreseen, that ^milius 
would name his own colleague. It is far more probable 
that the senate foresaw, and had in fact arranged that 
it should be so, in order that the reforms which were 
judged necessary might be supported and carried with 
the authority of the greatest magistracy in the Com- 
monwealth. The reforms now elFected were purely 
constitutional, and consisted mainly, as far as appears, 
in destroying the powder of the aristocratical assembly 
of the curiae, a body necessarily of a very different 
character from th(^ senate, and in which the most one- 
sided party spirit was likely to be predominant. Ge- 
neral assemblies of the members of a privileged or 
separate order are of all things the most mischievous ; 
as they combine with the turbulence and violence of 
a popular assembly all the narrow-mindedness and 
exclusiveness of a particular caste. It seems that no 
greater benefit could have been conferred on Home 
than the extinction of the power of the curim; and, 
accordingly, one of Publilius’ laws deprived '' them of 


” It scarcely needs to be observed 
that our house of lordj# resembles 
the Roman senate, and not the 
comitia of the curiae. If our no- 
bility were like that of the continent, 
so that all a peer’s sons were noble, 
or like the patrician order at Rome, 
80 that all his descendants in the 
male line were noble, a representa- 
tive body chosen out of and hy so 
lar^e a privileged class, without any 
mixture of new creations, would be 
a very different thing from our 
house of peers, and would give a 
tolerable idea of the nature of the 


Roman comitia of curiae. Compare 
also the 8 })irit, at once factious and 
inbderant, which has marked the 
convocations of the clergy, and par- 
ticularly the lower house of convo- 
cation as opposed to the upper; that 
is, again, the curias as ofiposed to 
the senate. Consider also that worst 
of all jiossible assemblies, the diet 
of the nobles of Poland. 

I have followed Niebuhr in his 
e.Tplanation of the Publilian law. 
Vol. III. p. 0^ seqq. Livy says 
the purfiort of the first law was, 
“ ut plebiscita omnes Quirites tene- 
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their power as a branch of the legislature, with regard 
to all laws passed by the comitia of tribes ; and another 
reduced it to a mere formality with respect to all laws 
submitted to the comitia of the centuries : whatever 
latv was proposed by the senate to the centuries, and 
no measure could originate with the latter, was to be 
considered as having the sanction of the curiae also; 
so that if the centuries passed it, it should have at 
once the force of a law. A third Publilian law enacted 
that one of the two censors should necessarily be 
elected from the commons: a fourth, as Niebuhr 


CHAP. 

XXIX. 


rent evidently understanding^ it 
to have had the same purjiort with 
the Valenan and lloratian law of 
the year 3(»G, which enacted, “ut 
qiiou tributiiii plebes jussisset popu- 
luin teneret,” III. 55. It is cer- 
tainly ])ossible that the same law 
having fallen into disuse, or rather 
being obstructed by the power of a 
jiarty, should he again solemnly re- 
enacted ; but Niebuhr’s explanation 
is so consistent and so probable, that 
I have been induced to adopt it 

“ Ut legutn quoe comitiis cen- 
turiatis ferrentur ante initum suffra- 
giurn jiatres auctorcs fierent.” I 
uced not say that “patres” here 
was generally supposed to mean the 
senate, and I have no doubt that 
Livy so understood it; but I think 
Niebuhr is right in understanding 
it of the patrician curitT, who had 
before possessed a distinct voice as 
a branch of the legislature. 'I’he 
})Ower of the curiae was likely to be 
disjuited earlier than that of the 
senate ; the senate was now a mixed 
body composed of the most eminent 
men of both orders ; it was a true 
national council; and that such a 
body should exercise the power of 
deciding what questions should be 
submitted to the comitia of the peo- 
ple at large, was nothing more than 
what was common in Greece even 
at this very period ; and it was held 
not to he incompatible with a de- 
mocracy, provided that the body in 
which this power was vested was 

K 


not of too narrow and exclusive a 
character. Ael /xfV yap ilvai n 
roiovrov ^ fVipeXeV tcrrai tov difjpov 
TTpof^ovXeveiv . . . Tovrn Se, tiv o\i- 
yi)L tI)V iipiSpov ^(TLVy oXiyapxtKov. 
Aristotle, Tolitica, IV. 15. See also 
the institution of the I'opocpvXuKes 
at Athens : 7rpoyp«0ovcrt npo Trjs 
jSovXrjf; Kui npo rrjs €KKXT](Tla^ vnep 

5c i Pollux, from 

Aristotle, VIII. § 95. It is not 
probable then that the senate at 
Rome should have thus early lost a 
power which still existed generally 
in Greece; but that the enritp should 
be deprived of it was perfectly na- 
tural. And as Niebuhr observes, 
that the jirincipal luemhers of the 
senate, headed by the dictator and 
eujiported by the mass of the peo- 
ple, should have triumphed over the 
ulti-a aristocratical spirit of the curiae 
is easily conceivable ; but the senate 
would not 80 readily ha\x* yielded 
an important prerogative of its own; 
and it is not possible to believe that 
had the senate joined the hod^ of 
the patricians in resisting the dicta- 
tor’s measures, they could have been 
carried without some violent con- 
vulsions. Whereas the Publilian 
laws, very unlike the Hortensian, 
the Geniician, the Canuleian, or 
any other of the great measures 
carried by the commons against the 
inclination of the senate as well as 
of the patricians, were passed peace- 
ably, and, so far as we hear, with- 
out a struggle. 

•> 
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CHAP, thinks, provided that the prietorship also should he 

' V ' thrown open, and that in each alternate year the praetor 
also should be a plebeian. 

lian iaw»^ Thc patres, says Livy, “ thought that the two 
consuls had done the Commonwealth more mischief by 

wMto. domestic measures than service by their conduct 

of the war abroad.” If the term patres be understood 
of the majority of the patrician order, Livy is probably 
right; but if he meant to speak of the senate, he must 
have judged them over harshly. That assembly con- 
tained the best and wisest of the aristocracy, but it 
did not represent the passions and exclusiveness of the 
patrkian vulgar. The majority of thc senate, whether 
patricians or commoners, saw the necessity of the 
Publilian laws, and had the rare wisdom to pass them 
in time. Accordingly, they were followed by no de- 
mands for further concessions; but by a period of such 
unbroken peace and order, that for many years the 
internal dissensions of the Homans are heard of no 
more; and the old contests between thc patrician 
order and the rest of the people may be said to have 
been ended for over. Thc Ilortensian laws about 
fifty years later were occasioned by contests of another 
sort, such as marked thc latter period of the Common- 
wealth; contests of a nature far more dangerous 

where the object sought for is not so much 'Apolitical 
power for its own sake, but as the means of obtainin^r 
bread. 


Final sub- 
miiaiou of 
Latin in. 


In the following year the war with the Latins was 
brought to a conclusion. The new consuls were L. 
Furius CamiUus, perhaps a grandson^' of thc great 


He is called in the Fasti, 
Spurii filius, Marci nepos.” The 
great M. CamiUus is known to have 
had a son named Spurius, who was 
the first praetor. Livy, VI f, i. 
The other consul, C. ^aenius, must 
have belonged to one of the most 


distinguished families of the com- 
mons, for although we have no 
yearly lists of tnbunes preserved, 
vet three tribunes of the name of 
Maenius are incidentaUy mentioned 
at different times by Livy, IV. 53, 
VI. 19, and VII. i6. 
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Camillus, and C. Maenius. Camillus marched against 
Fed am, while his colleague attacked the Antiatians, ' — ' 
who were supported by the people of Yclitrae, Aricia, 
and Lavinium. Both were completely successful; 

Bcdum was taken by Camillus and the people of 
Tibur and Praeneste, who endeavoured to relieve it, 
were defeated ; while Maenius gained a victory over the 
Antiatians and their allies near the river or rather 
stream of Astura. Then all the cities of Latiiim 
severally submitted, as did also the people of Antium : 
garrisons were placed in them, and the future settle- 
ment of Latium was submitted by the consul, Camillus, 
to the decision of the senate. It appears that the case 
of each city was considered separately, and its fate was 
settled as justice or expediency might seem to dictate. 
Unluckily, Livy either could not find, or grew impa- 
tient of repeating, what was the particular sentence 
passed upon each state; he has only noticed the fate 
of a few, and we arc left to conjecture what was deter- 
mined with respect to the rest. 

First of all it was ordered as a general law, that Settlement 
there should be from henceforth no common meet- rwiutiou 
ings, assemblies, or councils for any two or more of confcdcrury. 
the cities of Latium^'’; and that they should be made 
as foreigners to one another, with no liberty of inter- 
marriage, or of purchasing or inheriting lands in 
each other’s territories. All notion of a Latin state 
or union was to be utterly done away; and each city 
was to be isolated from its neighbours, that all com- 
munity of interests and feelings between them might 
as much as possible be destroyed. This was the 
system on which the Romans settled the kingdom of 
Macedon after their final victory over Perseus : it was 
split up into four distinct portions and each of 

Livy, VITI. 13. se ademerunt.” Livy, VIIL 14. 

“Ceteris Latinis populis con- ** Livy, XLV. 29. 
nubia commerciaque et concilia inter 
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CHAP, these was debarred from any interchange of the rights 
' — — of citizenship with the other three. 

Condition of Tibur and Praeneste, the two most powerful cities 
rafutm cf Latium, were deprived of their domain land^®, and 
Tib^*r and pEobablj of any dominion which they may have exer- 
Pneneete; oyer the decayed towns or districts in their im- 

mediate neighbourhood. They retained their own 
laws and municipal independence, and there was 
still to exist between them and the Romans the old 
mutual right of assuming at pleasure each other’s 
citizenship, so far as regarded the concerns of private 
life. But in war they were bound to follow where 
Rome should lead, and to furnish soldiers as auxi- 
liaries or allies to the Roman legions. 

Lanuviunj, Lanuvium obtained the full rights of Roman citi- 
zenship, and its people formed the whole or a part 
of one of the new tribes which were created at the 
next census It is probable that several other dis- 
tricts of Latium obtained the same privilege: per- 
haps such as had been hitherto dependent on some 


Livy, VIII. 14. That Tibur 
remained a distinct state is proved 
by the language of Livy, IX. 30, 
where he speaks of the Romans 
sending ambassadors to the people 
of I’ibur; and still more by the fact 
that Roman citizens might choose 
Tibur as a place of exile, as was also 
the case with Prapiieste. l^te in 
the sixth century of Rome, we have 
instances on record of this, Livy, 
XLIIL 2 ; and Polybius, writing 
early in the seventh century, speaks 
of the same right as still existing, 
adding, as the reason of it, that the 
Romans were bound by solemn 
treaties to the people of these cities. 
These treaties, op/tia, are rightly un- 
derstood by Niebuhr to have been 
the old terms of the Latin league, 
including the interchange of aU the 
private rights of citizenship between 
the citizens of the two countries; 
IcronoXiTela. On the other hand, 


the political dependence of Tibur 
and Praeneste upon Rome is evident : 
PapLrius Cursor, when consul, had a 
summary power of life and death 
over the general of the Pnenestine 
auxiliary troops senong in his army, 
LivT, IX. 16, so that the alliance 
probably contained the famous clause 
which distinguished a dependent 
from an equal ally; “ Majestatem 
populi Romani comiter conservato.*’ 
See Cicero, pro Balbo, 16. Com- 
pare Livy, XXXVIII Jl. 

^ The Meecian tribe was created 
in 422 by the censors, Q. Publilius 
and Sp. Postumius. It derived its 
name, according to Paidus, the epi- 
tomator of Festus, “.i qnodam cas- 
tro.^' And Livy, VI. 2, speaks of a 
place near Lanuvium, which he calls 
“ad Maecium.” Ibe probability is, 
therefore, that the Mcccian tribe 
contained in it the people of Lanu- 
viura. 
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of the larger towns, since the decay or destruction fhap. 
of their own cities. In this manner the inhabitants 
of Scaptia and Gabii, which once were among the 
thirty cities of Latium, but had since fallen to decay, 
may have become latterly subjects of the Tiburtians, 
and now in all likelihood received the full citizenship 
of Rome, and composed the Scaptian tribe, which was 
created five years afterwards. 

Aricia redum, Nomentum, and perhaps Tuscu- Aricu^Po 
lum, obtained the Roman citizenship without political 
rights; in other words, they were phiced in the con- 
dition of provincial towns, without any municipal or 
corporate privileges, and justice wiis administered 
amongst them by a pr^efect sent from RotncL Their 
law was altogether that of Rome: their citizens were 
enlisted in the legions, and their taxation was in all 
respects the same as that of the Romans. 

In Velitrap, from some reason to us unknown, the Vciarx. 
aristocracy appear to have been zealous supporters 
of the late war, while the people were well disposial 
to the Romans. Accordingly the walls of the town 
were destroyed '®, and all the senators deported be- 
yond the Tiber, with a heavy penalty upon their 
return to Latium. All their lands, whether domain 
or private property, were taken from them and given 
to some Roman colonists who were sent to supply 


This may seem at variance with 
Livy’s statement, who says that they 
were admitted to the rights of Ro- 
man citizens on the same footing as 
the people of Lanuviuin. But it is 
true that Lanuvium, immediately 
after the war, did receive no more 
than the civitas sine suffragio ; it 
could not enjoy the full franchise 
till its people were admitted into 
some tribe; and this did not take 
place till the next census. But 
that from the time of the next cen- 
sus, Ijanuvium was in a different 
condition from Aricia, and, probably. 


also from Pedum and Nomentum, 
ajipears from the famous article 
“ Municipium ” in I'estus ; Nie- 
buhr’s commentary on which (Vol. 
II. chap. 4, pj). 55— 6(). Eng. J'rans.) 
is one of the best specimens of his 
unrivalled power in discerning the 
true political relations of the ancient 
world. ^ 1 would refer the reader 
continually L) this passage in Nie- 
buhr, for a full explanation of the 
various rights included sometimes 
under the common terra “ raum- 
cipium.” 

Livy, VIII. 14. 
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CHAP, their place. Yet the people of Yelitr® appear to 
have received the full Roman citizenship five years 
afterwards, and to have been included at that time in 
the new Scaptian tribe 

Laurentum. Laurcntum, which had taken no part in the war, 
remained as before municipally independent en- 
joying an interchange of all the private rights of citi- 
zenship with Rome, but bound to aid, or in other 
words to serve, the Romans, as an ally ; and this, pro- 
bably, was the condition also of Ardea. 

Relations of jjjg rclations of some Volscian and Campanian 

VolBrian ^ 

an.i canipa- towiis, wliich had taken part in the late contest, were 

man towns. ’ ^ ^ ^ 

also fixed at this time. 

Antium. The people of Aiitiiim^' were obliged to surrender 
all their ships of war, and forbidden to send any 
more to sea for the time to come. A colony was to 
he sent thither, hut the Antiatians might themselves, 
if they chose, be enrolled amongst the colonists ; 
that is to say, their territory was to be divided into 
lots, according to the Roman method of assignation, 
and all former limits or titles of property were to he 
done away ; but every Antiatian might receive a 
portion of land in the new allotment, as a member 
of the Roman colony of iVntium. The municipal 


The Octavii belonged to the 
Scaptian tribe, (Suetonius in Au- 
gusts, dO,) and their original coun- 
try was Velitrae. 'I'he tale which 
Suetonius adds, of their having 
come to Rome in the time of Tar- 
quinius Priscus, and having been 
made patricians by Servius Tullius, 
but afterwards having chosen to be- 
come plebeians, is merely one of the 
ordinary embellishments of a great 
man’s pedigree, invented after he 
has risen to eminence. 

^ “ Cum Laurentibus renovari 
feed us jussum, renovaturque ex eo 
quotannis post diem decimum Lati- 
narum.*’ Livy, VJII. 11. 

Livy, VIJI. 14. Antium be- 


came a maritime colony, and as 
such was exempted from furnishing 
soldiers to the legions (Livy,XXVll. 
38) ; it was obliged, however, to fur- 
nish seamen for the naval service. 
(Li\y, XXXVI. 3.) With regard to 
the prohibition to send ships to sea, 
it must be understood only of tri- 
remes and quin(|uereme8 ; for that 
the Antiatians after this period not 
only had many smaller vessels, but 
were accustomed to sail even as far 
as the Greek secis, appears from the 
complaints of theirpiracies addressed 
to the Romans successively by Alex- 
ander and by Demetrius Poliorcetes. 
Strabo, V. p. 232. 
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independence of Antium ceased, as a matter of chap. 
course ; the Roman laws superseded the old laws of — v — ' 
the city ; and the Antiatians became Roman citizens in 
all their private relations, but with no political rights. 

Fundi and Formise”, which had remained neutral, 

Capua, for whose fidelity its own aristocracy would 
be a suflScient guarantee, and several other Cam- 
panian towns, such as Cumte, Su^ssula, Atella, and 
Acerrae, were cither now, or shortly afterwards, made 
capable of enjoying the private rights of Roman 
citizens, hut retained their own laws and government. 

Their soldiers in war formed distinct legions and 
were not numbered amongst the auxiliaries ; a dis- 
tinction which perhaps entitled them to a larger 
share of the plunder, — possibly also these states may 
have even received portions of conquered land to add 
to their domain. 


liivy, VIIT- 14, compared with 
Festua in “ Municipium.” Acerrae 
is mentioned by Livy, VIII. 17, and 
by Festus in “ Municipium,” and in 
“ Municeps.’’ Atella is mentioned 
by Festus in “Municeps.” Festus 
says, expressly of Fundi, Formiae, 
Cumae, and Acerrae, that after a cer- 
tain number of years they became 
Roman citizens, that is, in the full 
sense of the term, being enrolled in 
a tribe, and being made eligible to 
all })nblic offices. But the “ certain 
number of years ” was about a cen- 
tury and a half ; for the date of the 
admission of Fundi and Formiae to 
the full citizenship hapiiens to be 
known, and it did not take place 
till the vear 664. (Livy, XXXVI 11. 
36.) \frhat can be meant by the 
expression that the people of Cumae 
and Acerrae after some years became 
Roman citizens, it is not easy to de- 
cide; but it may be that they re- 
ceived the full franchise later than 
the period included in the last re- 
meuning book of Livy ; and for that 
subsequent period we have no de- 
tailed information. 


” ‘^In legione merebant,” says 
Festus, in “ Municeps.’^ 'The Cam- 
panian soldiers who made themselves 
masters of Rhegiura a Utile before 
the first Funic war, are called by 
Livy, Legio Campana; and the 
name of their leader, Decius Jubel- 
Ims, is clearly Campanian. Yet 
these same soldiers are called hy 
Polybius, (1.6, 7,) and by Appian, 
(Samnitic. Fragm. 9,) “ Romans,” 
and Orosius calls them the “ eighth 
legion” (IV. 3); nor should it be 
forgotten, that Polybius, in his list 
of the forces at the disposal of the 
Romans in the great Gaulish war of 
529, reckons the Latins and the 
other Italian nations separately, but 
classes the Romans and Campanians 
together, and names the amount of 
their joint force. 'Phis seems to show 
that the connexion between Rome 
and Campania from the great Latin 
war to the invasion of Hannibal was 
unusually intimate; and we know 
also that a mutual ri^ht of inter- 
marriage prevailed between the in- 
habitants of both countnes. Livy, 
XXIII. 4 . 
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CHAP. Equestrian statues of the two consuls by whom this 
— ' great war had been brought to a conclusion, were 
paid to the set up in the forum ; and the beaks of the Antia- 
The rostra, tiaii ships weFG affixed to the front of the circular 
stand or gallery, between the comitium and the forum, 
from which the tribunes were accustomed to address 
the people. From this circumstance it derived its 
well-known name ^f rostra, or the beaks. 

The war Three years were sufficient to finish for ever the 

withLatium . . 

was ended most important war in which Rome was at any time 
and i^ene- entxai^ed : whilst with the Samnites the contest was 

ficiiilly for O o 7 

both parties, often renewed, and lasted altogether for more than 
seventy years. It was not that the Samnites were a 
braver people than the Latins, but that the Latin 
war found immediately its natural termination in a 
closer union, which it was hopeless and not desirable 
to disturb; whereas, in the Samnite contest, such a 
termination wixs impossible ; and the struggle could 
end in nothing short of absolute dominion on one 
side, and subjection on the other. The Samnites 
were complete foreigners, remote in point of dis- 
tance, with a different language, and different insti- 
tutions ; they and the Romans were not likely to 
form one people, and neither were willing to be the 
other’s mere subjects. But between Rome and La- 


Livy, YIII. 13, 14. For the 
description of the rostra given in the 
text, see Niebuhr, Voi. III. note 
268 ; and particularly Bunsen, “ Les 
Forums de Home/’ p. 41. Bunsen, 
judging from the views of the rostra 
given on two coins in his possession, 
supposes that it w&s a circular 
building, raised on arches, with a 
stand or platform on the top bor- 
dered by a parapet ; the access to it 
being by two flights of steps, one on 
each side. It fronted towards the 
cximitium, and the rostra were affixed 
to the front of it, just under the 
arches. Its form has been in all 
the main points preserved in the 


ambones, or circular jiulpits, of the 
most ancient churches, which also 
had two flights of steps leading up 
to them, one on the east side, by 
which the preacher ascended, and 
another on the west side, for his 
descent. See Ducange, (llossar. 
Med. et Infira. Latinit. in“«\mbo.” 
Specimens of these old pulpits are 
still to be seen at Rome in the 
churches of St. Clement, and S. 
Lorenzo fuori le mure. Bunsen 
aptly compares the platform of the 
rostra, on which the speaker moved 
to and fro, as he wished to address 
different parts of his audience, to the 
hustings of an Fnghsh election. 
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tium nature had given all the elements of union: chai*. 

^ XXIX 

and the peculiar circumstances of the Latins pre- ' — v— 
eluded that mischievous national pride which has 
sometimes kept two nations apart, when nature, or 
rather God speaking in nature, designed them to be 
one. Had Latium been a single state like Rome, 
neither party would willingly have seen its distinct 
nationality merged in that of the other; but the 
people of Tusculum or Lanuvium felt no patriotic 
affection for the names of Tibur or Praineste; they 
were as reiuly to become Romans as Tiburtians ; and 
one or the other they must be ; for a mass of little 
states, all independent of each other, could not be 
kept together ; the first reverses, appealing to the 
sense of separate interest in each, inevitably shat- 
tered it to pieces. Those states that rei'eived the 
full Roman franchise became Romans, yet did not 
cease to be Latins; the language and the mariners 
of their new country were their own. They were 
satisfied with their lot, and the hope of arriving in 
time at the same privileges was a prospect more 
tempting even to the other states than any thing 
which they were likely to gain by renewed hostilities. 

Tibur and Praoneste, thus severed from their old 
confederates, could not expect to become sovereign 
states; they must, according to the universal practice 
of the ancient world, be the allies of some stronger 
power ; and if so, their alliance with Rome was at 
once the most natural and the most desirable. Thus 
the fidelity of the Latins was so secured, that neither 
the victories of Hannibal, nor the universal revolt of 

ITie rights of succession in an the union of the crowns of En gland 
hereditary monarchy may effect an and Scotland preceded the union of 
union between two countries, by the the kingdoms by more than a cen- 
crown of each devolving on the same tury ; and had not the crowns been 
person, which would have been united, what human power could 
utterly impracticable had either of ever have effected an union of the 
them been a republic. As it was, two parliaments ? 
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CHAPTER XXX. 


GENERAL HISTORY TO THE BEGINNING OE THE SECOND 
SAAINITE WAR — PRIVERNUM — PALAPOLIS. — A.U.C. 

418 - 428 — 413 - 423 , Niebuhr. 


Ttjv Jia litaov ^vii^aaiv h ns d^ioxrfi noXf/wy yofii(fiy ovk opSios 
diKai(l}o-€i, — Tois 'ydp epyois cot biTjpT^raL dSpfirci), Ka\ ivprjdn ovk (Ikos hv 
dpT]VJ]y avTTjv TuUCYDIDES, V. 26. 


According to the synchronism of Diodorus, the same chap. 
year which witnessed the final settlement of Latium 
was marked also by the first military enterprises of dcr^rcon- 
Alexander, hy his expedition against the Illyrians and Al!fcon- 
his conquest of Thebes. During the' twelve following wail’^heV 
years, the period nearly which I propose to comprise rally rdl 
within the present chapter, Asia beheld with astonish- 'Cln wlr! 
ment and aWe the uninterrupted progress of a hero, 
the sweep of whose conquests was as wide and as rapid 
as that of her own barbaric kings, or of the Scythian or 
Chaldajan hordes ; but, far unlike the transient whirl- 
winds of Asiatic warfare, the advance of the Mace- 
donian leader was no less deliberate than rapid : at 
every step the Greek power took root, and the lan- 
guage and the civilization of Greece were planted 
from the shores of the .®gean to the banks of the 
Indus, from the Caspian and the great Hyrcanian 
plain to the cataracts bf the Nile ; to exist actually 
for nearly a thousand years, and in their effects to 
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endure for ever^ In the tenth year after he had 
crossed the Hellespont, Alexander, having won his 
vast dominion, entered Babylon; and resting from his 
career in that oldest seat of earthly empire, he steadily 
surveyed the mass of various nations which owned his 
sovereignty, and revolved in his mind the great work 
of breathing into this huge but inert body the living 
spirit of Greek civilization. In the bloom of youthful 
manhood, at the age of thirty- two, he paused from the 
fiery speed of his earlier course ; and for the first time 
gave the nations an opportunity of offering their 
homage before his throne. They came from all the 
extremities of the earth, to propitiate his anger, to 
celebrate his greatness, or to solicit his protection. 
African tribes ^ came to congratulate and bring pre- 
sents to him as the sovereign of Asia. Not only 
would the people bordering on Egypt upon the west 
look with respect upon the founder of Alexandria and 
the son of Jupiter Ammon, but those who dwelt on 
the east of the Nile, and on the shores of the Artibian 
gulf, would hasten to pay court to the great king 
whose fleets navigated the Erythraean Sea, and whose 
power was likely to affect so largely their traffic with 
India. Motives of a different sort influenced the bar- 
barians of Europe. Greek enterprise had penetrated 
to the remotest parts of the Mediterranean; Greek 
traders might carry complaints of wrongs done to 
them by the petty princes on shore or by pirates at 
sea to the prince who had so fully avenged the old 
injuries of his nation upon the great king himself. 
The conqueror was in the prime of life ; in ten years 
ho had utterly overthrown the greatest empire in the 

* I leave out of sight the question refer merely to the facilities aflForded 
as to the greater or less influence by the diffusion of the Greek lan- 
exercised upon the civilization of guage and civilization in Asia and 
India by the Greek or semi-Greek Eg^t to the early growth of Chris- 
kingdoms of the extreme eastern tianity. 
part of Alexander’s empire, and * See Arrian, VII. 1 5. 
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world; — what, if having destroyed the enemies of 
Greece in the east, he should exact an account for 
wrongs committed against his nation in the west ? for 
Carthaginian conquests, for Lucanian devastations, 
for Etruscan piracies ? And he would come, not only 
having at his command all the forces of Asia, whose 
multitude and impetuous onset would be supported in 
time of need by his veteran and invincible Macedo- 
nians, but already the bravest of the barbarians of 
p]uropc were eager to oflTer him their aid; and the 
Kelts and Iberians, who had become acqu^^inted with 
Grecian service when they fought under Dionysius and 
Agesilaus, sent embassies to the great conqueror at 
Babylon, allured alike by the fame of his boundless 
treasures and his unrivalled valour. It was no wonder 
then that the Carthaginians \ who had dreaded a 
century earlier the far inferior power of the Athenians, 
and on whose minds Timolcon^s recent victories had 
left a deep impression of the military genius of Greece, 
despatched their ambassadors to secure if possible the 
friendship of Alexander. But some of the Italian 
nations, the Lucanians and the Bruttians, had a more 
particufer cause of alarm. They had been engaged 
in war for some years with Alexander, king of Epirus, 
the uncle by marriage of the conqueror of Asia. 
Alexander of Epirus had crossed over into Italy as the 
defender of the Italian Greeks against the injuries of 
their barbarian neighbours : in this cause he had 
fallen, after having long and valiantly maintained it, 
and his OTeat kinsman could not have heard without 

o 

indignation of the impious cruelty with which his 
enemies had outraged his lifeless body\ Thus the 

* Arrian, VII. 15. Olyrap. 113-3, and he places the 

^ Livy, Vlll. 24. Livy sets the embassies to Babylon and the death 
death of Alexander of E[)iru 3 in the of Alexander two years later, in 
consulship of Q. Publilius and L. Olymp. 114-1. But his reckoning 
Cornelius. This consulship, accord- in this place is confused, and his 
ing to Diodorus, synchronizes with Fasti difPer from those of Livy ; for 
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x^x^‘ Lucanians and Bruttians are especially mentioned as 
' ' having sent embassies to Alexander at Babylon : it is 

not unlikely that their kinsmen, the Samnites, who 
had been their allies in the war, joined with them 
also in their endeavours to escape the dreaded ven- 
geance, although their name was either not particu- 
larly known, or not thought worthy of especial record, 
by the great Macedonian officers who were their king's 
earliest and best historians. 

u Tyrrhenians also,'’ said Aristobulus and 
dkrln PtolemaeuSj “ sent an embassy to the king to congra- 
tulate him upon his conquests.” The ports of the 
western coast of Italy swarmed at this time with pira- 
tical vessels, which constantly annoyed the Greek 
traders in those seas, and sometimes ventured as far 
as the eastern side of the Ionian gulf. This reproach 
was not confined to the Etruscans, it was shared cer- 
tainly by the people of Antium; it may be doubted 
whether (.)stia, Circeii, and Tarracina were wholly 
free from it. These piracies had been reported to 
Alexander \ and he sent remonstrances to the Homans 


with him there is a year between the 
consulships of Pubhliiis and Corne- 
lius and Poetelius and Papirius, 
which according to Lix-y were next 
to one another. Again, Livy places 
the death of Alexander of Epirus in 
the same year with the foundation 
of Alexandria. But Alexandria ac- 
cording to Arrian was founded in 
Olyrap. 112-L and according to 
Diodorus, one year later, in Olymp. 
1 12-2, which would bring the death 
of Alexander of Epirus to the con- 
sulships either of M. Valerius and 
M. Atilius, in 420 (415), or of T. 
Veturius and Sp. Postumius, in the 
year following. Yet the treaty of 
Alexander of Epirus with Rome is 
placed in the consulship of A. Cor- 
nelius and Cn. Domitius, that is in 
422 (417); and this is likely to be a 
sure synchronism, because the treaty 
would naturally contain the names 


of the Roman magistrates who con- 
cluded it. It seems impossible to 
fix exactly the date of the death of 
Alexander of Epirus, but it seems 
from every calculation that we may 
safely jilace it so early as to make it 
certain that his nephew must have 
heard of it at the time when he re- 
ceived the Italian ambassadors at 
Babylon. 

* 8trabo, V. p, 232. AioTrtp xnl 
^AXe^audpos nporepou fy/eaXwv eV- 
eoTftXf, KUL ArjpTjTpins v(rT(pov. Some 
writers have understood this Alex- 
ander to be Alexander of Epirus ; 
but it is quite clear from Strabo’s 
language that he meant the most 
eminent man of the name of Alex- 
ander as well as the most eminent 
Demetrius; that is to say, Alexan- 
der the Great and Demetrius Po- 
horcetes. 
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on the subject. Perhaps his name was used by his 
kinsman Alexander of J^pirus, with whom, in the course 
of his campaigns in Italy, the Itomans concluded a 
treaty. But having on the one hand to justify them- 
selves from the charge of supporting pirates to the 
injury of the Greek commerce, and being able on the 
other hand to plead the merit of their alliance with 
the king of Epirus, there is every reason to believe 
that among the Tyrrhenian ambassadors mentioned 
by Alexander’s historians there were included ambas- 
sadors from Home. Later writers yielding to that 
natural feelin^- which Ionics to brintr toofcther the 
(Treat characters of remote aires and countries, and 

0 “7 

delights to fancy how they would have regarded one 
another, asserted expressly that a Roman embassy did 
appear before Alexander in Babylon; that the king^ 
like Gineas afterwards, was struck with the dignity 
and manly bearing of the Roman patricians, that ho 
informed himself concerning their constitution, and 
prophesied that the Romans would one day become a 
gi’cat power. This story Arrian justly disbelieves; 
but history may allow us to think that Alexander and 
a Roman ambassador did meet at Babylon; that the 
greatest man of the ancient world saw and spoke with 
a citizen of that great nation, which was destined to 
succeed him in his appointed work, and to found a 
wider and still more enduring empire. They met too 
in Babylon, almost beneath the shadow of the temple 
of Bel, perhaps the earliest monument ever raised by 
human pride and power, in a city stricken as it were 
by the word of God’s heaviest judgment, as the svinbol 
of greatness apart from and opposed to goodness. But 

1 am wandering from the limits of history into a higher 
region; whither indeed history ought for ever to 


CTTAP. 

xxx. 




VOL. II. 


® Arrian, VII. 15. 
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point the way, but within which she is not permitted 
' — herself to enter. 

During the period of Alexander’s conquests, no other 
niteson thc evcnts of importance happened in any part of the 

upper Lins. ... ^ ^ ^ 

civilized world, as if a career so brilliant had claimed 
the undivided attention of mankind. The issue of the 


Latin war at once changed the friendship between the 
Komans and Sanmites into a hollow truce, which 
cither party was ready to break at the first favourable 
moment : neither was any longer needed by the other 
as a friend, to briim aid at^ainst a common danwr : 
the two nations from this time forward were only 
rivals. The Samnites had made conquests from the 
Volscians, as the Komans had enlarged their dominion 
in Latium and (Campania; they had won a portion of 
the upper valley of the Liris, and, as it seems, were 
still carrying on the war on their own behalf in this 
(juarter, after the Komans on the one side, and the 
Latins and Campanians on the other, had retired from 
the contest. They even crossed the Liris \ h^ul taken 
and destroyed Fregellse upon the right bank, and had 
thus acquired a position of no small importance; for 
Fregellac stood on the Latin road, the direct line of 
communication between Rome and Samnium, on the 
frontier of the Plernicans, at the point where the 
valley of the Trerus or Sacco joins that of the Liris ^ 
This was not unnoticed by the Romans, and they kept 
their eyes steadily on the advance of the Samnite 
dominion in a quarter so alarming. 


War -with 
the Sidici- 


lony planted 
at GoJes. 


* Meantime the embers of the great Latin war con- 
tinned to burn for a time on the frontiers of Campania. 


7 Livy, VIll. 23 . Dionysius, XV. cient city in existence. Mr. Kep- 
12, Fragra. i^l Craven is disposed to identify 

® Westphal places Fregellae at FregelUe v«ith some remains about 


Ceprano, a small frontier town of four miles lower down, below the 
the pope’s dominions, just on the junction of the Trerus, near to the 
right bank of the Liris; but says present village of S. Giovani in 
that there is no vestige of the an- Carico. 
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The Sidicinians still remained in arms ", with what chap. 
hopes or from what despair, we know not; they' — v— 
attacked the Auruncans, who had submitted to Rome, 
and destroyed their principal city ; and the Romans 
were so slow or so unsuccessful in opposing them, thfat 
they were in the next year joined by the Opicans ofA.u.c. 4i9. 
Gales whom Livy calls Ausonians. Gales stood on 
the edge of the plain of Gapua, not more than ten 
miles from the city its example might become con- 
tagious, and therefore the Romans now roused them- 
selves in earnest, sent both consuls to act aofainst this 
new enemy; and having driven both the Sidicinians 
and the Ausonians within their walls, they chose M. 
Valerius Gorvus as consul for the succeeding year, and 
committed the war especially to his charge. He laid 
regular siege to Gales, and took the place; but 
although both he and his colleague, M. Atilius 
Regulus, proceeded afterwards to attack the Sidici- 
nians, yet on them they could make no impression. 

And although Gales was immediately made a colony, 
and garrisoned with 2500 colonists jet the Sidici- 
nians held out during the two following years ; their 
lands were wasted, but their principal city, Tcanum, 
was not taken, and as neither victories nor triumphs 
over them appear in the annals or in the Fasti, and 
the termination of the war is never noticed, wo may 
suppose that they after a time obtained favourable 
terms, and preserved at least their municipal inde- 
pendence. 

Before the close of this contest it was noted in the be- 
tween the 


® Livy, VIIL 16. 

Livy. VIIL 16. 

Gales is the modern Calvi, flix 
Neapolitan miles from the modem 
Capua, and therefore about eight 
Neapolitan miles from the ancient 
Capua, which stood on the site# of 

L 


the modem village of S. Maria di 
Capua. But eight Neapolitan miles 
are about ten English ones, the Nea- 
politan mile being nearly 1^ English 
mile. 

Livy, VIIL 16. 

9 
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Samnium was become suspected by the 
;; — Romans. This waa in 421, and the same thing is 

ivomans . ^ 

^dAiex- remarked of the year following; so that the Romans 
Epm«. heard with pleasure in that year, that Alexander, king 
of' Epirus, brother of Olympias, and thus uncle to 
Alexander the Great, had landed in Lncania'^, near 
Psestum, and hfwl defeated the united armies of the 
Lucanians and Samnites. Immediately after this 
battle, the Romans concluded a treaty of peace with 
the conqueror; a treaty which could have no other 
object than to assure him of the neutrality of the 
Romans, and that the alliance, which had so lately 
subsisted between them and the Samnites in the Latin 
war, was now virtually at an end. Whether there 
were any stipulations for a division of the spoil, in the 
event of his making territorial conquests in Italy, must 
be merely matter of conjecture ; but the Romans, at 
any rate, took advantage of Alexander’s invasion ; and 
A.u.o. 424. when, in 424 the Volscians of Fabrateria sent an 
embassy to solicit their protection against the Sam- 
nites, they received it favourably, and threatened the 
Samnites with war, if they did not leave Fabratena 
unmolested. And yet the Samnites in attacking it 
were hut putting down the last remains of the Latin 
confederacy on the upper Liris, exactly as the Romans 
had done in Campania; the Volscians of Fabrateria 
and the Sidicinians had been alike allied with the 
Latins against Rome and Samnium, and as Rome was 
now engaged with the latter for her own separate 
advantage, so it was just that Samnium should gain 
her own share of the spoil by conquering the former. 
But the Romans treated the Samnites now as they 


” In 422 it is said that “ Sam- 
nium jam alterum annum turbari 
novis -'consiliis suspectum erat.” 
Livy, VIII. 17. 

Livy, VIII. 1 7. 


Livy, VIII. 19. Fabrateria is 
the modern Falvaterra, standing on 
a hill on the right bank of the I'rerus 
or Tolero, a httle above its jimction 
wiih the Liris. 
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treated the ^tolians after the battle of Cynocephalse, 
or the Achseans after the defeat of Perseus : as soon 


CHAP. 

XXX. 


as the common enemy was beaten down, the allies who 
had aided Rome in his conquest became her next 
victims. Two years afterwards, in 426 '®, the Romans 
went a step further, and actually planted a colony of 
their own at Fregellm, a Volscian city, which, as we 
have seen, had been taken and destroyed by the Sam- 
nites, so that its territory was now lawfully, so far as 
the Romans were concerned, a part of Samnium. But 
fortune had now turned against Alexander of Epirus, 
and his power was no longer to be dreaded; the 
Samnites, therefore, were in a condition to turn 
their attention to other enemies; the war between 
Rome and the Greeks of Palmpolis and Neapolis 
immediately followed, as we shall see presently, and 
this led directly to • an open renewal of the contest 
between Rome and Samnium. 


In the mean time the Romans had gained a fresh War with 
accession of strength nearer home. The uaconnected 
notices of these events recorded that in 424 a war a.u.c. 424. 


broke out with the people of Privernum, in which the 
people of Fundi took a part, notwithstanding the 
favourable terms of their late treaty with Rome. Not 
a word of explanation is given as to the causes of this 
war, but the name of its leader has been recorded; 
Vitruvius Vaccus, a citizen of Fundi, who, availing 
himself of the interchange of all private rights of 
citizenship hetwe;.en the inhabitants of the two coun- 
tries, had acquired property at Rome, and actually 
possessed a house on the Palatine hill. His influence 
at Privernum, as well as the fact of his having a house 
at Rome in such a situation, prove him to have been 
a man of great distinction ; and probably he was am- 
bitious of being admitted to the full rights of a Roman 


Livy, VIII. 19- 


Livy, VIII. 22. 
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CHAP, citizen'®, and, like Attus Clausus of Regillus, in old 
times, of becoming a member of the senate, and ob- 
taining the consulship. Disappointed in this hope, he 
would feel himself slighted, and seek the means of 
revenging himself. Privernum had heen deprived of 
a portion of its domain after the late war, and had 
seen this land occupied by Roman settlers ; motives, 
therefore, for hostility against Rome were not wanting, 
and hopes of aid from Samnium might encourage to 
an attempt which otherwise would seem desperate. 
But either these hopes were disappointed, or Vitruvius 
had rashly ventured on an enterprise which he could 
not guide. He was defeated in the field, and fled to 
Privemum after the battle : his own countrymen, the 
people of Fundi, disclaimed him, and made their sub- 
mission ; but the Privernatians held out resolutely 
against two consular armies till the end of the Roman 
civil year; and the new consuls, who continued to 
besef Privernum with the whole force of Rome, did 
not finish the war for some months afterwards. At 
length Privernum submitted'®; Vitruvius Vaccus was 
taken alive, kept in the dungeon at Rome till the 
consuls’ triumph, and then was scourged and behetuled; 
some others were put to death with him ; the senators 
of Privernum, like those of Velitr®, were deported 
beyond the Tiber: the consuls, L. H^milius and C. 
Plautius triumphed and Ailmilius obtained the sur- 


I'’ The case of L. Fulvius of Tus- 
culum, a very few years later, seems 
to throw light upon the views of 
Vitruvius Vaccus. It is mentioned 
of Fulvius, that in one year he com- 
manded a Tusculan array against 
Rome, and in the next was himself 
elected Roman consul, having in 
the interval obtained the full citi- 
zenship of Rome. Circumstances 
favoured him, and were adverse 
to Vitruvius; but the object in 
view was in both cases probably the 


same. 

Li\^, VIII. 20. 

See the Fasti Capitolini, which 
also give the consul iEmilius his 
title of Privernas. 

The coins of the Plautian family, 
struck at the very end of the se- 
venth century of Rome, still record 
the triumph over Privernum ; in 
the legend, C. HVPSAE. COS. 
PREIVER. CAFP. Hypsseus was 
one of the cognomina of the Plau- 
ti^ family, and in later times the 
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name of Privernas, in honour of his conquest over so cuap. 
obstinate an enemy. ' — v^— ^ 

What follows is almost without example in Roman story of the 
history, and thouj^h, like every other remarkable story |uage^u8ed 
of these times, its details are in some respects uncer- nlt^an de- 
tain, yet its truth in the main may be allowed and Ih^R^m^ 
it is well worthy of mention, as a solitary instance of 
that virtue, so little known to the Romans, respect for 
the valour of a brave enemy. After their triumph, 
the consuls brought the case of the people of Priver- 
num before the senate, and urging their neighbour- 
hood to Samnium, and the likelihood of a speedy war 
with the fSamnites, recommended that they should be 
gently dealt with, to secure their fidelity for the future. 
iSome of the senators were disposed to adopt a less 
merciful course; and one of these called to the Priver- 
natian deputies who had been sent to Rome to sue for 
mercy, and asked them, (.)f what penalty, even in 
their own judgment, were their countrymen deserv- 
ing?’^ A Privernatian boldly answered, “Of the 
penalty due to those who assert their liberty.^’ The 
consul, dreading the effect of this reply, tried to ob- 


])rcvailing one; but the conqueror 
of Privernum, according to the 
Fasti, was C. Plautius Decianus. 
'I’hat is, apparently, he was a De- 
ems, adopted into the Plautian fa- 
mily, BO that liis name at full length 
would have run, (b Plautius Hyp- 
soeus Decianus. See Eckhel, Doctr. 
Nura. Vol. V. p. 275. 

'Pile details are uncertain, be- 
cause Dionysius ])laces its date in 
the year 398 , and ascribes the ques- 
tions put to the Privernatians, not 
to a Plautius or iEmilius, but to a 
Mareius; that is to say, to C. Mar- 
cius Rutilus, the first plebeian dic- 
tator and censor. There are also 
some variations in the circumstan- 
ces of the story. It appears to me 
that the story itself was of Priver- 
natian origin, and that when ^e 


Privernatians became Roman citi- 
zens, they used to relate with jiride 
this instance of the unflattering 
nobleness of their fathers. When 
it became famous at Rome, the Ro- 
mans, ab It reflected credit on them 
also, were glad to adopt it into their 
history, and then the several great 
families which had conducted wars 
at different periods against Priver- 
num, were each anxious to appro- 
nate it to themselves. 'Huis the 
farcii wanted to fix it to the ear- 
lier war with Privernuin, which had 
been carried on by an ancestor of 
theirs; while the .Emilii and Plautii 
claimed it for the last war, m which 
their ancestors hail been the consuls. 
The Privernatian story in all jiroha- 
bility mentioned no ^man general 
by name. 
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CHAP, tain another of a humbler strain, and he asked the 

' — V— ^ deputy, “ But if wo spare you now, what peace may 
we expect to have with you for the time to come?” 
“Peace true and lasting,’^ was the answer, “if its 
terms be good ; if otherwise, a peace that will soon be 
broken.” Some senators cried out that this was the 
language of downright rebellion; hut the majority 
were moved with a nobler feeling, and the consul, turn- 
infj to the senators of highest rank who sat near him, 
said aloud, “ These men, whose whole hearts are set 
upon liberty, deserve to become Romans.” Accord- 
ingly it was proposed to the people, and carried, that 
the Privcrnatiaiis should be admitted to the rights ot 
Roman citizenship: in the first instance, probably, 
they were admitted to the private rights only, hut ten 
years afterwnrds, two new tribes were formed, and one 
of these, the Ufentine, included among its members 
the inhabitants of Privernum 

Alarm of a Tlfe year 425 is further marked by an alarm of a 

licw Gaulish /-i t i • • i • i i i. 

invasion, ncw (.Taulish invasion, which was thought so serious, 
that the workmen in the several trades, and even those 
whose business was altogether sedentary are said to 
have been enlisted as soldiers ; and a large army, com- 
posed in part of such materials, marched out as far as 
Veii to look out for and oppose the expected enemy. 
A similar alarm had led to the appointment of a 
dictator, and to an unusual strictness in the enlist- 
ment of soldiers, three years before; but in neither 
instance did any invasion actually take place. Poly- 
bius says ^ that at this period “ the Gauls, seeing the 
growing power of the Romans, concluded a treaty with 
them :” he does not mention what were the terms of 
this treaty, and Livy seems to have known nothing of 
its existence. Probably the Gauls found that their 

^ Festus, in “ Oufentina.” Livy, VI IT. 17. 

^ “ Sellularii.” Livy, VIII. 20. ^ 11. 18. 
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arms mif^ht be turned against other nations with more chap. 
advantage and less risk than against Rome ; while the — 
Romans, looking forward to a war with Samnium, 
would be glad to purchase peace on their northern 
frontier by some honorary presents to the Gaulish 
chiefs, and by engaging not to interfere with them, 
so long as they abstained from attacking the Roman 
territory. 

( )n their southern frontier the Romans, still with a TiicRomana 
view to the expected war with the Samnites, secured colony at 
their direct communications with Campania, by send- Tarraciiia. 
ing a small colony or garrison of three hundred set- 
tlers to occupy the important post of Anxur^*^, or 
Tarracina. Each man received as his allotment of 
land no more than two jugera, so that the whole ex- 
tent of ground divided on this occasion did not ex- 
ceed 400 hmglish acres. We are not to suppose that 
these three hundred colonists composed tlie whole 
population of the town; many of the old inhabhants 
doubtless still resided there"', and had continued to 
do so ever since the place had become subject to the 
Romans; but they had ceased to form a state or even 
a corporate society; all their domain was become the 
property of the Roman people, and they were governed 
by a magistrate or prsefect sent from Rome. The 
Roman colonists, on the other hand, governed them- 
selves and the old inhabitants also; they chose their 
own magistrates and made their own law s ; and over 
and above the grant of two jugera to each man, a por- 
tion too small by itself to maintain a family, they had 
probably a considerable extent of common pasture on 

Li\7’, VIII. 21. ence, not to build a new one for 

It is a part of the well-known themselves ; and thus by the very 
definition of a Roman colony given nature of the case, they would gene- 
by Servius, Mn. I. 12, that “ de- rally form a part only of the whole 
ducti sunt in locum certum jedificiis population of such a town, as the 
munitum.” The colonists were sent old inhabitants would rarely be alto- 
to inhabit a town already in eicjat- getber extirpated. 
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tho Creeks 
of Purtho- 
noj)e. 


the mountains, the former domain of the city of 
Anxur, and of which the colonists would have not in- 
deed the sovereignty, but the beneficial enjoyment. 
It should be remembered too, that as they retained 
their Roman franchise, they could still purchase or 
inherit property in Rome, and intermarry with their 
old countrymen ; and thus, if any of them returned to 
Rome at a future period, they would easily enrol their 
names again amongst the members of their old tribe, 
and so resume the exercise of all their political rights, 
which had been suspended during their residence in 
the colony, but not actually forfeited. 

Two years after the war with Privernum, there 
began that course of events which finally involved the 
Romans in open hostilities with the Samnites. When 
the Latin confederacy was broken up by tho victory 
of Manlius and Decius, Capua, as we have seen, was 
punished for her accession to it by the loss of her 
domain land; and the territory thus ceded to Rome 
had been partly divided out by the government to the 
commons in small portions of three jugera to each 
settler, and partly had been occupied, after the usual 
manner, by families of the aristocracy. Thus a large 
body of strangers had been introduced into Campania; 
and disputes soon arose between them and the inhabit- 
ants of the Greek towns of the sea-coast Of these, 
Palaepolis and Neapolis, the old and new towns of 
Parthenope, were at this period almost the sole sur- 
vivors. They were both Cumaean colonies; but Cuma3 
itself had, about eighty years before, been taken by 
the Samnite conquerors of Capua; and since that 
period it had ceased to be a purely Greek city: a 


^ Livy, VIII. 22. Dionysius’ allies, or, in the well-known Greek 
statement represents the wronp^ as term, of those who were hnr^Knoi 
offered to the Campanians them- Pcofjunuyy See Dio- 

selveS; and that the Romans took nys. XV. 4. Fragra. Mai. 
u]) the cause of their dependent 
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foreign race, language, and manners were intermixed 
with those of Greece ; and lately Cumae, like the ' — v — ^ 
neighbouring towns of Capua and Acerrae, had become 
intimately connected with Rome. The two Partheno- 
pean towns, on the contrary, had retained their Greek 
character uncorrupted; when their mother city had 
been conquered, they opened their gates to the fugi- 
tives who had escaped from the ruin, and received 
them as citizens of Par then ope ; and although a short 
time afterwards they formed an alliance with the 
Samnites, perhaps from dread of tlie ambition of 
Dionysius of Syracuse, yet this connexion had not 
interfered with their perfect independence. They 
kept up also friendly relations with the people of 
Nola, whose admiration and imitation of the Greeks 
was so great as to give them in some respects the ap- 
pearance of a Greek people Now, for the first time, 
they were brought into contact with the Romans, who 
accused them of molesting the Roman settlers in ( Vim- 
pania, and demanded satisfaction for the injury. CV'r- 
tainly the Greeks had no scruples to restrain them 
from making spoil of the persons and property ot bar- 
barians ; but the hostility was generally mutual ; the 
Greek cities in Southern Italy had suffered gi'eatly 
from the attacks of their Lucaniau neighbours ; and 
the Roman settlers and occupiers of land in Campania 
might sometimes relieve their own wants by encroach- 
ing on the pastures or plundering the crops of the 
Greeks of Parthenope. 

What account the Neapolitans gave- of the origin TthivoWc. 
of their quarrel wdth Rome, we know not; but in a war 
Roman story was, that when their feciales were sent Sunmitcs. 

Dionysius, XV. 6. Fragtn. The coins of Nola closely resem1>le 
Mai. those of Neapolis, and the Je^^end 

^ NoiXav^i/ (Tcfyubpa tovs "KXAt;- is in the Greek, not in the Oscan 
lay a^ma^oyLtvdiv Dioiiys. XV. 5. character. 
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to Palaepolis to demand satisfaction, the Greeks, 
being a tongue-valiant people, returned an insulting 
refusal. Upon this the senate submitted to the cen- 
turies the resolution that war should be declared with 
the people of Palsepolis; and the centuries having 
approved of it, war was declared accordingly. Both 
consuls were sent into Campania; Q. Publilius Philo 
to attack the Greeks, L. Cornelius Lentulus to watch 
the Samnites, who were expected to aid them. It is 
said that a Samnitc garrison of 4000 men together 
with 2000 men from Nola, were received into Palae- 
polis; and L. Cornelius reported to the senate that 
enlistments of men were ordered all over Samnium, 
and that attempts were making to excite the people of 
Privernum, Fundi, and Formi® to rise in arms again 
against liome. Upon this, ambassadors were sent by 
the Eoman government to the Samnites, to obtain 
redress for their alleged grievances. The Samnites 
wholly denied their having tampered with Privernum 
Fundi, and Formiae; and the soldiers who had gone 
to Palaepolis were, they said, an independent body, 
who had volunteered into the Greek service, and had 
not been sent by any public authority. This was 
probable enough, at a period when Campanian, or 
Opican, or Samnite mercenaries, — for the same men 
were called indifferently by all these names, — bore 
such a high renown for valour, and were enlisted into 
the ser™e of so many different nations. But the 


Dionysius, in all his account 
of these affairs, makes mention only 
of Neapolis ; the name of Palaepolis 
does not once occur in his narrative. 
In the Roman story, Palaepolis holds 
the more prominent place; for no 
other reason apparently, than be- 
cause Palaepolis was conquered by 
force, and enabled Publilius to ob- 
tain the honour of a triumph, while 
Neapolis entered into a friendly 


treaty with Rome. But Palaepolis 
must really have been a very insig- 
nificant place ; for it followed td- 
raost as an infallible rule, that when- 
ever a new town, Neapolis, was 
founded in a more advantageous 
situation, the old town, or Palaepolis, 
went to decay. 

Livy, VIII. 23. 

« Livy, VIIL 23. 
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Samnites further charged the Romans with a breach chap. 

^ . XXX 

of the treaty on their parf, in having planted a Roman ^ — 1.— 
colony at Fregcllae; a place which, having been con- 
quered by the Samnites from the Volscians in the late 
war with the Latin confederacy, belonged rightfully 
to them as their share of the spoil. The Roman 
annalists seem to have known of no adequate answer 
that was made to this charge : the Romans proposed, 
it is said, to refer the question to the decision of 
some third power, keeping possession however of 
Frettellm in the mean time. But the Samnik^s thouixht 
their right so clear, that it was idle to refer the matter 
to any arbitration and to allow the Romans in the 
mean while to exclude them from entering upon their 
own land. They replied that no negotiations, and no 
mediation of any third party could decide their dif- 
ferences; the sword alone must determine them. 

Let us meet at once in Campania,” they said, “ and 
there ^ut our quarrel to issue.” The answer was 
characteristic of the Romans : “ (3ur legions march 
whither their own generals order them, and not at the 
bidding of an enemy.” Then the Roman fecialis, or 
herald'^’, stepped forward: “The gods of war,” he 
said, “will judge between us.” And then he raised 
his hands to heaven and prayed, “ If the Roman Com- 
monwealth has received wrong from the Samnik^s, and 
shall proceed to take up arms because she could obtain 
no justice by treaty, then may all the gods inspire her 
with wise counsels, and prosper her arms in battle ; but 
if Rome has been false to her oaths, and declares war 
without just cause, then may the gods prosper neither 
her counsels nor her arms !” Having said thus much, 
the ambassadors departed ; and L. Cornelius, it is said, 

^ See the answer of the Corinth- to the arbitration of some third 
lans when the Corcyreeans, like the party. 'JThucyd. I. 39. 

Romans, first besieged E})idamnus, Dionysius, XV. 13. Fragtn. 

and then offered to refer the dispute Mai. 
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CHAP, crossed the frontier immediately, and invaded Sam- 

XXX. 

' — V — mum. * 

Q. Publiliufl But the year passed away unmarked by any decisive 
made pro- actions. Q. PubliHus established himself between Palgp- 
conBui. Neapolis, so as to intercept all land commu- 

nication between them, and to be enabled to lay waste 
their territory. He did not venture, however, to be- 
siege either city, and as the sea was open to their 
ships, they were not likely to be soon reduced by 
famine. Thus when the consular year was about to 
close, Q. Publilius was empowered to retain his com- 
mand as proconsul till he should have brought the 
war to a conclusion; and this is the first instance on 
record of the name and office of proconsul, and proves 
the great interest which Publilius must have had both 
in the senate and with the people at large : for 
certainly no urgent public necessity required that he 
should receive such an extraordinary distinction. It 
might have seemed of much greater consequence to 
leave the same general in the command of the army 
in Samnium ; but Cornelius was only excused from 
returning to Rome to hold the comitia, and was re- 
quired to nominate a dictator for that purpose : as 
soon as the new consuls came into office, the conduct 
of the war was committed to them. 

Patrician consul uamcd as dictator, M. Claudius Mar- 

jealoiisies ^ ’ 

aminet a ccllus, a man who had been himself consul four years 

dictator, before, but was of a plebeian famdy. And here we 
may observe a confirmation of Niebuhr’s opinion, that 
the spirit of the senate at this period was very differ- 
ent from that of the more violent patricians, or pro- 
bably of the majority of the order. The senate had 
just conferred an unprecedented honour on the man 
whom the patricians most hated, on the author of the 
Publilian laws. This probably excited much bitter- 

“ Livy. VIIl. 23. Livy. VIII. 23. 
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ness ; and although M. Claudius Marcellus seems to chap. 

have given no personal (^se of offence, yet as he was ' v — 

a plebeian, the more violent patrician party determined 
to vent their anger upon him. They could not stop 
the proconsulship of Publilius, for that was solely 
within the cognizance of the senate and people ; but 
the dictatorship of Marcellus might be set aside by a 
power which was still exclusively patrician, and for 
that very reason was likely-to be animated by a strong 
patrician spirit, the college of augurs. Reports were 
spread abroad that the dictator had not b^n duly ap- 
pointed, that some religious impediment h * occurred ; 
and of this question the augurs alone were judges. It 
was referred to them, and they pronounced that in the 
appointment'® the auspices had not been proj)cr]y 
taken, and that it was therefore void. The dictator 
accordingly resigned his office; but the decision of the 
augurs, although not legally questionable, was openly 
taxed with unfairness. The consul, it was said, was 
in the midst of his camp in Samnium; he had arisen, 
as was the custom, at the dead of night, and had 
named the dictator when no human eye beheld him. 

He had mentioned nothing of evil omen to vitiate his 
act; there was no witness who could report any, and 
how could the augurs, whilst living quietly at Itorfie, 
pretend to know what signs of unlucky import had 
occurred at a given time and place in Samnium ? It 
was plain to see that the real impediment to the dic- 
tator’s appointment consisted in his being a plebeian. 

The patricians appear to have been so encourased Attempts to 

, , . ^ ^ O set aside the 

by this victory, as to venture upon another attempt of ideiniau 
a far more desperate nature ; they seem to have tried 
to set aside the Licinian law, and to procure the 
election of two patrician consuls. This at least is the 
most likely explanation of the fact, that after the dic- 
tator’s resignation, when the comitia were to be held 

Livy, VIII. 23 . " Vitiosum videri dictatorem pronuntiavenint.” 
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by an interrex, the election was so delayed®^, that 
' thirteen interregna, a perio^ of more than sixty-five 
days, were suffered to elapse before the new consuls 
were appointed. The fourteenth interrex was L. 
jdimilius Mamercinus, a man whose family since the 
days of the good dictator Mamercus ^milius had 
always been opposed to the high patrician party, who 
was himself a friend^® of Publilius Philo, and whose 
brother had been Publilius! colleague and associate in 
the year in which he had passed his famous laws, lie 
brought on the election without delay, and took care 
that it should be conducted according to law: and 
thus the efforts of the patricians were baffled, and a 
plebeian consul, C. Poetelius was elected along with 
the patrician L. Papirius Mugillanus. 

Feeling* of untimclv moment for the renewal of party 

both nations J ^ r j 

atti)ebo- quarrels, when Rome was enterinjj upon her second 

ginning of ^ J ^ ^ ^ or 

the second aud docisivc war with Samnium. In the first contests 

Samnito 

war. the two nations had met without animosity, and the 
war was ended between them soon and easily. But 
in the fourteen years which had since elapsed their 
feelings had become greatly changed. They were now 
well aware of each other’s power and ambition ; their 
dominions were brought into immediate contact; 
neither could advance but by driving back the other. 
The Latin states were now closely united with Rome, 
and it was become a question which of the two races, 
the Latin or the Sabellian, should be the sovereign of 
central and southern Italy. The second Samnite war 
therefore was carried on with feelings of bitter hos- 
tility; and instead of ending, like the first, within 
three years, it lasted amidst striking vicissitudes of 
fortune for more than twenty. 

Livy, .VIII. 23. earlier, when he was himself dic- 

^ He had named Publilius his tator, Livy, VIII. 16. 
master of the horse a few years Livy, VIII. 25. 
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SECOND SAMNITE WAR — 1 ,. TAPIRIUS CURSOR— AFFAIR 
OF THE FORKS OR PASS OF CAUDIUM — BATTLE OF 
LAUTULjE — Q. FABIUS AND THE WAR WITH ETRURIA. 

—A.u.c. 428-450: 423-444, JSTebuiir. * 

SaiDEites quinquaginta annis per Fabios et Papirios patres, eorumque 
libcT()8, ita subegifc ac domuit (populus Romanus), ita ruinas ipsas iirbiiim 
diruit, lit hodie Samnium in ipso Samnio requiratur; iiec facde apparcat 
materia quatuor et viginti triumphonim/* — F louus, I. lb. 

The second Samnite war brings us to the middle of chap. 
the fifth century of Rome, and within little more than — ' 

^ ^ ^ Chronology 

three hundred years of the Christian era. Alexander ti'c *0- 
died almost before it had begun ; and neither Aristotle uue war. 
nor Demosthenes were living when the Romans, in 
the fifth year of the contest, were sent under the yoke 
at the memorable pass of Caudium. At its conclu- 
sion, sixteen years later, we arc arrived at the second 
generation of Alexander’s successors; Eumenes and 
Antipater were dead, Demetrius Poliorcctes was in 
the height of his renown ; and Seleucus and Ptolemy 
had already assumed the kingly diadem, and founded 
the Greek kingdoms of Syria and of Egypt. So com- 
pletely had Greece arrived at the season of autumn, 
while at Rome it was yet the early spring. 

The war on which we are uoini; to enter lasted on ocnomi ra- 
the lowest computation above twenty years. It was full oiyi'cte of 
ot action, but its events present so complicated a 
VOL. n. M 
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CHAP, tissue, that it is not easy to comprehend its general 
principle. Here, however, as in the Peloponnesian 
war, it was a great object with either party to tempt 
the allies of the other to revolt ; and thus the Roman 
armies were so often employed in Apulia^ and in the 
valley of the upper Liris, while the Samnites were 
eager at every favourable opportunity to pour down 
into C^ampania. At first the fidelity even ot the Latin 
states to Rome seemed doubtful; but that was secured 
by timely concessions, and Rome and Latium firmly 
united were enabled to send out armies so superior in 
number to* those of the Samnites, that while revolt 
from the Romans was an attempt of the greatest 
danger, revolt to them was prompted both by hope 
and fear. The Etruscan war, like all the other mili- 
tary attempts of that divided people, offered no eftec- 
tual diversion; and at last Samnlum saw her allies 
stripped as it were from around her, and was obliged 
herself to support the havoc of repeated invasions. 
8he then yielded from mere exhaustion; but was so 
unsubdued in spirit, that she oidy made peace till she 
could organize a new force of allies to assist her in 
renewing the struggle. 


Thow- Q Publilius Philo' in his new office of proconsul 

mans and ^ i 

Ainiiiana continuiiig his land blockade of the Greeks of 

become the “ 

RomV^ Parthenope; while the new consuls of the year 428 
with their united armies were ordered to invade Sam- 


nium. But the Romans, according to the policy which 
they invariably pursued in their later wars, did not 
choose to carry on a systematic war in their enemy’s 
country till they had secured the alliance of some 
state in his immediate neighbourhood. Thus, before 
they commenced their operations, they concluded 
treaties of alliance “ with the Lucanians and Apulians, 
or, at any rate, with some particular states or tribes of 


^ Livy, VIII. 25. 


3 Livy, VIII. 25. 
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these two nations. The Lucanians, although a kindred 
people to the Samnites, were politically distinct from ' — ^ ' 
them ; and they had moreover their own internal fac- 
tions each of which would gladly apply for foreign 
aid to enable it to triumph over its rival. Besides, 
they were the old enemies of the Greek cities on their 
coasts ; and as Rome was now in open war with Nea- 
polis, and on the brink of a quarrel with Tarentum, 
this very circumstance would dispose the Lucanians to 
seek her alliance. As for the Apulians, they were 
treated by the Sanmites, it is said, almost as a subject 
people * ; and they might, therefore, as naturally look 
to Rome for deliverance, as the allies of Athens, in 
the Peloponnesian war, were ready to revolt to Lace- 
dmmon. But the Samnite government had not the 
active energy of the Athenian : and the Romans were 
still more widely distant from the pusillanimity and 
utter unskilfulness which marked the military plans of 
Sparta. 

We know nothing hut the mere outside of all these End of t\io 
transac'tions ; the internal parties whose alternate c,»eoWB 
triumph or defeat influenced each state’s external rela- nojio. Peti- 
tions, are mostly lost in the distant view presented hyromesthe 
the annalists of Rome. But it is recorded ® that the Rom^us!'^ 

® This, Niebuhr observes, appears killed; and which was exactly con- 
from the statement that Alexander temporary with the battle of Cheero- 
of Ejhrus durinjif his wars in Italy nea, and the be^nning of the great 
was attended by about two hundred Latin war. (Diodorus, XVI. 62-88.) 

Lncanian exiles ; and that these But of the subsequent relations be- 
exiles treated with the opposite tween Tarentum and the i^ucanians 
party and purchased their return to we have not a word ; the whole of 
their several states by betraying the 1 7th and 18th books in theur 
him and murdering him. Livy, present state being devoted ex- 
VIII. 24. It is vexatious that Dio- clusively to the affairs of Greece 
dorus, or rather his work as it now and Asia; and the portion of the 
remains to us, makes no mention of history which treated of the con- 
the affairs of Italy during this period, temporary events in Sicily and the 
He ^ notices the war between the west having been entirely lost. 

Lucanians and Tarentum in the * Livy, IX. 13. See chap, 
noth Olympiad, in which Archida- XXVIII. of this History, note 28 . 
mus, the king of Sparta, fought on • Livy, VIII. 25. 
the side of the Tarentines and was 

M 2 
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Obscurity 
of those 
accounts. 
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war with the Greeks of Parthenope was ended by the 
act of a citizen of Palsepolis, who, preferring the 
Eoman to the Samnite connexion, found means to 
admit the Romans into his city. Publilius obtained 
a triumph for his conquest, and Palaepolis is no more 
heard of in history ; but Neapolis, warned in time by 
the fate of her sister city, did not allow one of her 
own citizens to place her at the enemy's mercy, but at 
once concluded peace for herself, and was admitted 
into the Roman alliance ^ From that day forward 
the political history of Neapolis is a blank to us, till, 
in the revolution of ages, the Chalcidian colony became 
the scat of an independent duchy, and afterwards of a 
Norman kingdom. 

The people of Tarentum \ it is said, were greatly 
concerned at the issue of this war ; and were anxious 
by every means to stop the alarming growth of the 
Roman power, A strange story is told of their 
deceiving the Lucanians by false representations of 
outrages offered by the Roman generals to some 
Lucanian citizens; and the effect of their trick, it is 
said, was so great, that the whole Lucanian nation, in 
the very same year in which they had concluded their 
alliance with Rome, revolted, and joined the Samnites. 
But the Samnites, mistrusting this sudden change, 
obliged them to give hostages for their fidelity, and 
to receive Samnite garrisons into their principal 
towns. 

It is quite evident that we have not here the whole 
explanation of the conduct of the Lucanians. Some 
internal revolution must have prepared the way for it, 
and then any stories, whether true or false, of the 
insolence of the Roman generals might be successfully 


" Livy, VIII. 26, speaks of a polin) deinde summa rei Grsecorum 
“foeduaNeapolitanum/^ Dot“ Palae- venit.” But see chap. XXX. note 
politanum,” which he accounts for 31 . 

Dy saying, “Eo enim, (scil. Nea- ^ Livy, VIII. 27. 
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employed to excite the popular indignation. But how chap. 
the Roman party was so suddenly and completely — v— ^ 
overthrown, and why neither of the consular armies 
made any attempt to restore it, it is impossible to con- 
jecture. The whole account of the operations of the 
two consuls is confined to the statement that they 
penetrated some way from Capua up the valley of the 
Vulturnus, and took the three towns of Allifm, Callifm, 
and Rufrium. But no success was obtained of suffi- 
cient importance to deserve a triumph, and the con- 
quered towns were in all probability immediately 
abandoned, for the Romans could not as yet hope to 
maintain their gi'ound permanently on the upper Vul- 
turniis; and it appears that fifteen years afterwards 
Allifm was still held by the Samnites. Thus, at the 
(md of the first campaign, the aspect of the war was 
not favourable to Rome. 

The next year opened still more unpromisinrrly ; for a.u.c. 429 . 

1 p , Sirnndrftin- 

the Vestinians joined the Samnite contcderacy; andi>«ipn war 
if the Romans attacked them, it was likely that the VcBtiuiani. 
Marsians, Marrucinians, and Rclignians, would all 
take up arms in their defence. These four nations 
lay on the north and north-west of Samnium, and 
their territory reached from the coast of the Adriatic 
to the central chain of the Apennines, and to the 
shores of the lake Fucinus. If they were hostile, all 
communication between Rome and Apulia was ren- 
dered extremely precarious; and Samnium was se- 
cured from invasion except on the side of the valley 
of the Liris, or from Campania. The Romans, there- 
fore, boldly resolved to declare war at. once against 
the Vestinians, and by a sudden attack to detach them 
from the Samnite alliance. One of the new consuls, 

Dec. Junius Brutus, marched immediately into their 
country; the neighbouring nations remained quiet, 

» Livy, VIII. 25 . * Livy, VIII. 29 . 
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CH^p. and the Vestinians, overpowered by a superior force, 
— V— ^ saw their whole country laid waste ; and when they 
were provoked to risk a battle they were totally de- 
feated, and were reduced for the rest of the season to 
disperse their army, and endeavour only to defend 
their several cities. Two of these however, were 
taken, and although it is not mentioned that the Ves- 
tinians sued for peace, yet the communication between 
Rome and Apulia seems for the future to have been 
carried on through their country without interruption. 
Cu^^rdic- Meanwhile the other consul, L. Furius Camillus, 
tator. Pave invaded Samnium ", was taken ill, 

and became unable to retain his command. Being 
then ordered to name a dictator, he fixed upon L. 
Papirius Cursor, who accordingly appointed Q. Fabius 
Rullianus his master of the horse, and marched out 
to attack the Samnites. Livy’s carelessness, and the 
extreme obscurity of the small towns and villages in 
Samnium, make it impossible to ascertain the seat of 
this campaign exactly. We cannot even tell whether 
the Romans invaded Samnium'", or were obliged 
themselves to act on the defensive, and to meet the 
Samnite army in the valley of the upper Anio, under 


Cutina and Cingilia. — L rt, 
VIII. 29. Both names are entirely 
unknown, and both, therefore, as 
usual, are given with great varia- 
tions in the MSS. I’he country of 
the Vestinians lay on the left bank 
of the river Aturnus, and it in- 
cluded that highest part of the 
whole range of the Apennines, 
known by the name of “ 11 gran 
Sasso d’ltalia.” But the sites of 
the several small towns in it, which 
in all probability had perished long 
before the Augustan age, it is im- 
possible to ascertain now. 

Livy, VIII. 29. 

** Livy- fixes the scene of action 
in Samnium, and calls the place at 
which the action was fought “ Im- 
brinium." VIII. 30, But Niebuhr 


observes, that the circumstances of 
the story which follows, imply that 
the Roman army could have been 
at no great distance from Rome : 
and the Imbnvian or Simbrivian 
hills of the upper valley of the Anio 
are well known. In this Samnite 
war, wherever we have any detada 
of a battle, the geography of the 
campaign is generally more per- 
plexed than ever ; because such 
details always come from stories 
preserved by the several families of 
the aristocracy, whether in writing 
or traditionaby ; and these, caring 
nothing for the military history of 
the previous ojierations, only sought 
to describe the deeds of their hero 
in the battle. 
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the Imbrivian or Simbrivian hills, about half way chap. 
between Tibur and Sublaqueum. ' — 1^— ^ 

The faint and obscure outline of the military trans- story of bis 

seventy to- 

actions of this campaign affords a strong contrast to j^nis 
the lively and full picture of the dispute between the 
Koman dictator and his master of the horse, which 
the annals have given amongst the events of this year. 

As the story would be considered honourable to both 
the actors in it, the traditions and memoirs of both 
their families would vie with each other in recording 
it; and the historian, Fabius Fictor, in honour of his 
own name and race, was likely to give it a place in 
his history. It is told by Livy with his usual power 
and feeling; but here, as in the story of T. Manlius 
and his son, it will be best merely to repeat the out- 
line of it, as we have no other knowledge of it tlian 
what we derive from Livy himself, and to give it again 
in detail would be either to translate him, or to de- 
scribe with less effect, what in him is related almost 
perfectly. 

When the auspices were taken as usual, by the 
dictator at Rome, previously to his marching out to 
war, the signs of the will of the gods Avere not suffi- 
ciently intelligible. It was necessary, therefore, to 
take them over again; and as they were auspices'^ 
which could only be taken lawfully within the pre- 
cinct of the old Ager Romanus, the dictator was 
obliged for this purpose to return to Rome, lie 
charged his master of the horse to remain strictly on 
the defensive during his absence; but labius dis- 


Livy, VI 11. 30. 

This ap})ear8 from that wrll- 
hnown passEige in Varro, in which 
he gives the angnrs* division of all 
countries, Etccording to the rules of 
their art; that is, according to the 
several kinds of auspices which were 
peculiar to each of them. The ager 


Romanus and the ager Gahinus are 
cliisaed ajtart., because in these two 
districts the auspices might he taken 
in tlie same way. All t)ther countries 
were cither ager peregnniis, or ager 
hosticus, or ager incertus ; and tlieso 
required different auspices. See 
Varro, V. § 33. Ed Muller. 
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CHAP, obeyed his orders, and gained some slight advantage 
' — V — over the enemy; an advantage which the annalists 
magnified into a decisive victory, with a loss to the 
Samnites of 20,000 men. However Papirius, as 
soon as he heard of this breach of his orders, hastened 
hack to the camp, and would have executed Fabius 
immediately, had not the violent and almost mutinous 
opposition of the soldiers obliged him to pause. 
During the night Fabius fled from the camp to Home, 
and immediately summoned the senate to implore 
their protection ; but ere the senators were well assem- 
bled, the dictator arrived, and again gave orders to 
Q. Fabius arrest him. M. Fabius, the father of the prisoner, 
tlRtnbuQCB; then appealed to the tribunes for their protection, and 

and the ^ 

pic by Uicir declared his intention ot carrying his son s cause be- 
prcvaii on forc thc asscmbly of the pt^ople. Papirius warned the 
tribunes not to sanction so fatal a breach of military 
discipline, nor to lessen the majesty of the dictator’s 
office, by allowing his judgments to be reversed by 
any other power. The tribunes hesitated ; they were 
unwilling to establish a precedent of setting any limits 
to thc absolute power of the dictator, a power which 
was held essential to the office ; and yet they could 
not bear to permit an exercise of this power so extra- 
vagantly severe as to shock the sense and feelings of 
the whole Roman people. They were relieved from 

Livy, VIII. 30. Sorae writers, Papirian and the Fabian traditions 
not content with this, asserted that would he disposed to exaggerate its 
two pitched battles had been fought importance : the latter from an oh- 
during the dictator’s absence, and vious reason ; but the former would 
that Fabius had been twice signally be disposed to do it equally, for the 
victorious. “ In quibusdam annali- glory of the character of Papirius 
bus tota res prsetermissa est,” says was placed in his unyielding asser- 
Livy; that is, the action was of no tion of the sacredness of discipline; 
importance in itself, and therefore and this would be rendered the 
was omitted in those annals which more striking, in proportion to the 
did not enter into the details of the brilliancy of the action, which he, 
story of Papirius and Fabius. But notwithstanding, treated as a crime, 
as it made a necessary part of that because it had been fought contrary 
story, it was mentioned of course in to his orders, 
every version of it ; and both the • 
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this difficulty by the people themselves ; for the 
whole assembly with one voice implored the dictator 
to show mercy, and to forgive Fabius for their sakes. 
Then Papirius yielded; the absolute power of the dic- 
tator, he said, was now acknowledged : the people did 
not interfere to rescind his sentence but to entreat 
his mercy. Accordingly he declared that he pardoned 
the master of the horse ; “ and the authority of the 
Roman generals was established,” says Livy, “ no less 
firmly by the peril of Q. Fabius than by the actual 
death of the young T. Manlius.” This is true, if by 
peril we understand not only that he was in danger, 
but also that he was nc^more than in danger, and that 
he did not actually perish; for the execution of Fabius 
would, perhaps, have been more ruinous to discipline 
than any other possible result of the transaction, as 
the reaction of feeling produced by laws of extreme 
severity has a direct tendency to utter lawlessness. 
It may be observed also, that according to this story 
the tribunes possessed the power within the city, of 
staying the execution even of a dictator’s sentence : 
and there is no doubt that in him, no less than in an 
inferior magistrate, it would have been a breach of 
the solemn covenant of the sacred hill, to have touched 
the person of a tribune. And, in the same manner, 
the people in their centuries could undoubtedly have 
taken cognizance of the offence of Fabius themselves, 
and removed it out of the jurisdiction of the dictator. 
But neither the tribunes nor the people wished so to 
interfere, because it was held to be expedient that the 
dictator’s power should be, in practice, unrestrained; 
and, therefore, it was judged better to save Fabius by 
an appeal to the clemency of Papirius, rather than by 
an authoritative reversal of his sentence. 

Li\T, VIII. 35. popiilo Romano, donatur tribuniciac 

^‘Non noxa eximiiur Q. Fa- potestati, precarium non jiiatum 
bius, sed noxee damnatus donatui* auxilium ferenti.” Livy, VIII. 35 . 
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CHAP. From this story we return again to the meagreness 
^ of the accounts of the war. It is said that whilst 
Papinus. rapirius was absent in Kome, one of his forafnng 
year. . partios was cut oil by the ISamnites; and that after 
his return to the army, the soldiers were so unwilling 
to conquer under his auspices, that in a bloody battle, 
fought under his immediate command, with the enemy, 
the fortune of the day was left doubtful. Then, said 
the story Papirius saw how needful it was to win the 
love of his soldiers; he was assiduous in his attentions 
to the wounded; he commended them by name to the 
care of their respective officers ; and he himself with 
his lieutenants went round the «amp, looking personally 
into the tents, and asking the men how they were. 
The affections of the army were thus completely re- 
gained; another battle followed, and the victory of the 
Komans was so decisive, that the Samnites were forced 
tn abandon the open country to the ravages of their 
enemies, and were even driven, so said the stories of 
the Papirian family, to solicit peace. The dictator 
granted an armistice, and ambassadors from the Sam- 
nites followed him to liome, when ho returned thither, 
alxiut the end of February to celebrate his triumph. 
But as the terms of a lasting peace could not be agreed 
upon, nothing more was concluded than a truce for a 
single year; a breathing time which both parties 
might find convenient. 


Third cjira- 'pjjQ consuls, howcvcr, were engaged in hosti- 

paipi. Con- ' ' o o 

fusion of the litios with the Samnites in the course of their magis- 

hiBtory of ^ ^ 

this year, trucy, SO that the Roman annalists accused the Sam- 
nites of having broken the truce as soon as Papirius 
went out of office*'. In the utter confusion of the 
chronology of this period, and the obscurity of its his- 


** Livy, yni. 35. ipsarum (induciarum) sancta fidea 

Livy, VlII. 36. fuit : adeo, postquam Papiriura ab- 

See the Faati Capitolini. iase raa^fistratu nuntiatiira eat, arrecti 

Lhy, VlII 37 “Nec earum *ad bellandum anirai aunt.” 
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tory, we cannot tell whether the charge was well 
founded or no. But the events of this year, 431, ac- 
cording to the common chronology, have been more 
than ordinarily disguised and suppressed, for the 
annalists represent it as a year marked by no memor- 
able action; whereas, in fact, it witnessed a coalition 
against Rome, which Was indeed quickly dissolved, but 
in the mean time had exposed the republic to the 
most imminent jeopardy. We must attempt to restore 
the outline at least of the real but lost picture. 

The Samnites had employed the year of the truce 
in endeavouring to procure assistance for themselves 
amongst the allies and subjects of Rome. They suc- 
ceeded, either wholly or in part, with the Apuhans : 
some of whose cities revolted from the Romans, and 
called in the Samnites to assist in reducing those who 
refused to join them. Thus when the truce was 
cither ended, or broken, (^. Aulius Cerretanus one 
of the consuls, was obliged to march with one consular 
army into Apulia; whilst the other consul, C. Sulpicius 
Lono'us, was sent into Samnium. Whether he made 
his attack on the side of Campania^ or from the 
country of the Pelignians and Marsians, we know not ; 
hut it appears at any rate that both consuls were 
eno’aired at a distance from Rome, and their commu- 
nications with it would, therefore, be liable to great 
interruption. 

Five years had now elapsed since the rights of Ro- 
man citizenship had been bestowed on the people of 
Privernum; thirteen years had passed since the same 
privileges had been given to the lusculans. But as 
this citizenship extended only to private rights, and 
conferred no political power; (for neither the Priver- 

M Livy, VIII. 37, Aulius, however, when he men- 

Livy’calls him Q. i^^milius Cer- tions his second consulshij) in the 
retanus, hut says, ‘‘ Aulium quidam year 429- Livy, IX. 15. 
annales habent.” lie himself calls 


CHAP. 

XXXI. 

A.U.C. 431. 


Tlic ronsiils 
mart'll into 
Apulia and 
Sauiuium. 


Oroat rising 
of tlir citicB 
nour Rome 
to claim the 
full rights of 
Cltl/fll^llip. 
li, h'ulvius 
consul ot the 
Tu^riilans. 
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XXXL 


natians nor the Tusculans were as yet included in any 
Roman tribe, and consequently they enjoyed no rights 
of voting;) so it was felt to be a degradation rather 
than a benefit; or at any rate, it was fitted only for a 
temporary measure, which ought to pave the way for 
a more perfect union. We may conjecture also from 
what has taken place in other Countries, that hopes 
had been held out, or even promises made, by the 
Romans, of which the fulfilment was afterwards indefi- 
nitely delayed; and the nobility of Privernum and 
Tusculum, connected with those of Rome in their pri- 
vate relations, and aspiring to share with them also 
their political distinctions, were especially impatient 
of their actual (‘ondition. The Samnite war, and, 
above all, the absence of both the consular armies in 
remote parts of Italy, seemed to afford them an oppor- 
tunity of enforcing their claims, and obliging the Ro- 
mans to grant them a full equality of rights. Suddenly, 
therefore, like the Irish volunteers of 1782 , the people 
of Tusculum and Privernum flew to arms; and the 
spirit which actuated them must indeed have been 
general, if it be true that the people of Velitrae*^ 
although already included in a Roman tribe, were yet 
persuaded to join them. One of their leaders was L. 
Fulvius Curvus, of Tusculum, and like the leaders of 
the Italian allies in the great war of the seventh 
century, he was invested with the title of consul 

In the bill proposed afterw£«*ds of Velitrae since the great I^atin war. 
by M. Flavius for the punishment Drakenborch, therefore, is naturally 
of the Tusculans, it was proposed at a loss to understand the meaning 
to punish all those quorum ope of the passage ; but as the statement 
ac consilio Velitemi Pnvernatesque of the language ef the bill is likely 
populo Romano bellum fecissent.” to be authentic, we might venture 
This can only allude to the short war even from that alone to supply the 
of this year; but the account of defects of the other part of Livy’s 
these events in Livy is so meagre, narrative, even if we had not Pliny’s 
thatif we only followed his narrative remarkable notice of L. Fulvius, 
the allusion would be unintelligible; which throws a light upon the whole 
for not a word had been said of transaction. 

Privernum since the war of 426, nor ** “Eat et L. Fulvius inter in- 
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A Privernatian leader was probably associated with chap. 

A j XXXI 

him in this dignity, in intimation that Tusculum and ' — ^ 
Privernum were resolved to form a distinct Roman 
commonwealth of their own, they too being Roman 
citizens, if the inhabitants of the capital persisted in 
excluding them from the government and honours of 
their common country. 

Their measures seem to have been taken with tlie NiKhtmarch 

of L l^ul- 

most careful secrecy, and the execution of them fell viub upon 

y ’ Roino. 

upon the Romans like a thunderbolt. In the dead of Ti.edc- 

, . , , . , ... uuukIh of llio 

the night an alarm was given that an enemy was before inBurgcnts^ 
the walls of Rome^^'; the citizens arose in haste, each 
man seized his arms, and ran to the Capitol, or to de- 
fend the walls and secure the gates of the city. The 
attempt of L. Fulvius to surprise Rome, not less bold 
than the march of C. Pontius Telesiuus upon the 
Colline gate, was timely baffled; and finding the city 
sc(*m’ed against a surprise, he retreated as rapidly as 


art‘ grantcil. 


sigiiia exempla, Tiisculanonim re- 
bellaiitium consul ; eodemque ho- 
noreqnuin transisset exornatus con- 
fertiin a populo Romano : (jui solus 
eoflem anno quo fuerat hostis Romae 
tnumphavit ex iis quorum coasul 
fuerat.” Pliny, Histor. Natur. VII. 
44. Now the title of consul was 
Roman exclusively, and not Latin ; 
the Latins had praetors and dicta- 
tors, but no consuls ; which would 
naturally be the case, if the origin 
of the name at Rome were as acci- 
dental, and as connected with the 
peculiar circumstances of the time, 
as I have supposed it to have been. 
See Vol. 1. chap. xv. p. 200. If then 
Fulvius was reily called consul and 
not prsetor, the title must have been 
chosen with the same feeling as in 
the Italian war ; when the Italian 
alUes claiming to be the true repre- 
sentatives of the Roman nation, 
elected their two consuls and twelve 
praetors in opposition to the consuls 
and jirsetors of the city of Rome. 

^ Li\y, VIII 37. “ Rtimae noc- 
turnus terror ita ex somno trepidain 


repente civitatem excivit, ut cajiito- 
lium atque arx inmniaquc et porta.* 
plena armatorum fuermt, et cum 
conciirsatum conclamatumque ad 
arma omndius loeis esset, primfi liu'c 
nec auctor.nec causa terroris com- 
paruit.” The story thus given is a 
mere absurdity ; but it is jirobable 
enough, if explained as m the text. 
We read of a similar night attack 
made by the yEquiuns iqion I’uscu- 
lum towards the close of tlie third 
century of Rome, Livy, III. 23 ; and 
in the same manner Apjiius tlerdo- 
nius had actually surjirised the ('a])!- 
tol at Rome in the year 294. It 
may be that Fulvius exjiccted to be 
joined by a party wilbin Rome itself, 
and the failure of this co-operation 
may liave ruined his design. Idiat 
he should have retreated instanlly, 
as soon as he found that he was dis- 
covered, was of course necessary ; 
and thus there would have been no 
enemy to be seen from the walls of 
Rome when the day liroke; and yet 
the alarm in the night was any thing 
but imaginary. 
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he had advanced. But although this single blow had 
failed, it still revealed the magnitude of the actual 
danger. If Velitrae had joined in the revolt, what 
hope was there that the other cities of Latium would 
remain faithful ? and if the whole storm of the Latin 
war should again gather, when the Samnites were no 
longer allies of Rome, as in the last war, but her 
deadly enemies, what prospect was left of victory ? 
The pride of the Roman aristocracy w^as obliged to 
yield; and the self-same conduct which in Vitruvius 
Vaccus five years before they had punished with death, 
they were now obliged in the case of L. Fulvius Curvus 
to reward with the consulship. What security they 
could give, that they would keep their plighted faith, 
we know not; but L. Fulvius was so satisfied, that he 
went over to the Romans, and his countrymen and 
their allies, assured that their demands would be 
granted, laid down their arms. A mad if not a 
treacherous attempt to disturb this understanding was 
made by M. Flavius one of the tribunes ; he proposed 
a law for visiting with condign punishment those 
citizens of Tusculuin who had been the instigators of 
the late insurrection. This must undoubtedly have 
included L. Fulvius himself; and had the law passed, 
the Latins in indignation and despair would have risen 
as one man; and the quarrel would have become 
utterly irreconcileable. One tribe, the Pollian, voted 
in favour of it, and even expressed its wish for a still 
bloodier vengeance on the whole people of Tusculum, 
such as the Athenians had taken upon the revolted 
Melians and Scionseans. But all the other tribes, to 
the number of eight-and-twenty, had the wisdom to 
reject the bill. In the very next census the Tuscu- 
lans and Privernatians received the full rights of 

Livy, V^II. 37. the Privernatians, because they were 

^ This is known with regard to included in the tribe Ufentina or 
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citizenship; but L. Fulvius obtained the object of bis chap. 
ambition even without this^ort delay ; he was elected ' — ' 
at once Roman consul ; and the man who in one year 
had led a hostile army to assail the very walls of 
Rome, was in the next year invested with the highest 
civil and military power in the Roman Commonwealth. 

What became of the consular armies in Samnium Fourth mm- 

-Ik T 1 1 . of tllO 

and Apulia, while these important events were pass- war Victo- 
ing in the neighbourhood of Rome, we have no means Uomune. 
of discovering. It is certain that they gained no vic- 
tories ; it is possible that they may have sustained 
some defeats, and that their ill fortune may have 
helped to break the spirit of the Roman government, 
and to enforce a compliance with the demands of the 
Tusculans. But when the seeds of dissension near 
home were destroyed, and Tusculum and the other 
neighbouring cities were cordially united with Rome, 
the war in Samnium assumed a different aspect. 

The Roman annals represent the year 432 as one 
marked by most brilliant victories; although some 
accounts ascribed the merit of them to the consuls, 

Q. Fabius and L. Fulvius, while others gave it to a 
dictator, A. Cornelius Arvina. All agreed, however, 
in saying that the Samnites sustained a bloody defeat, 
insomuch that the party in Samnium which was 
favourable to peace obtained for the moment an 
ascendancy. This party resolved to purchase the 
friendship of Rome by the humblest concessions ; all 
prisoners '^ and all plunder taken from the Romans 
were to be restored; all the demands of the Romans 

Oufentina, which was created in 436. were atlmitted to the full franchise 
See Livy, IX. 20. Diodorus, XIX. by L. Papirius Cursor, who, as ap- 
10. With regard to the Tusculans pears from the Fasti Ca|)itolini, was 
it is only a conjecture, but we never one of the censors of the year 4 36, 
hear of them afterwards, except as when the Falerian and Ufentine 
full citizens; and their being en- tribes were created, 
rolled in the Papirian tribe, (which ” Livy, VI 1 1. 38, 39. 
is known from Livy, V'lIL 37,) seems Livy, VI1L39. Dion Cassius, 

to suit with the supposition that they Fragra. Ursin. 1 43. 
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CHAP, before the war were to be fully satisfied; and Bru- 
— V— ^ tulus Papius, the leader §f the war party, was to be 
given up to the Romans as the man who had broken 
the peace between the two nations. Brutulus Papius, 
it is said, would not l>e given up alive ; he killed him- 
self, and only his lifeless body was offered to the 
vengeance of his enemies. But the Romans, thinking 
that a party which could yield so much would not 
dare to refuse any thing, rejected even these terms, 
and would be contented with nothing less than that 
the Saqjnites should acknowledge their supremacy, 
and become their .dependent allies®'. ()ne unsuc- 
cessful campaign was not enough to reduce so brave a 
people to such an humiliation ; the whole nation re- 
solved to try the chance of war once more ; and their 
choice of an imperator or captain-general for the 
approaching campaign fell on a man who has deserved 
to be called the Samnite Hannibal, or Caius Pontius 
of Tclesia 

The military history of the ensuing year is more 
than ordinarily obscure, because the annals were 
filled with nothing but the stories about the disaster 
of Caudium, and, as usual, these stories never think 
of connecting the event to which they relate with 
the circumstances which led to it, but plunge into 
the midst of it at once. The two new consuls, it is 
said, T. Veturius and Sp. Postumius, at the head of 
two consular armies, consisting each of two Roman 
legions, and a considerable force of auxiliaries, 
marched from Rome into Campania; as if it was 
intended to strike a blow at the great Samnite cities 


Fifth wm 

mipii. 
HoniatiB in 
vmlo Saiti- 
niutu from 
Cam}>aniii, 


Appian, III. Fra^. 4, nately against Sylla was also Pon- 

He is called Pontius Teleainus tius Telesinus, and possibly a de- 
by the author of the little work scendant of the Pontius who de- 
“"De Viris lllustribus,” in the notice feated the Romans at the pass of 
of Sp. Postumius. The great Sam- Caudium. 
nite leader who fought so obsti- 
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on the southern side of the Matese at Caudium, and 
Telesia, and Beneventum, or, as it was then called, 
Maleventum. The last campaign in Apulia had, 
probably, recovered the revolted cities in that coun- 
try, and the Roman party amongst the Apulians was 
supposed to be strong enough to retain their coun- 
trymen in their alliance with Rome. Thus the seat 
of war was removed entirely to the southern frontier 
of Samnium; and C. Pontius, the Samnite gcmeral, 
v'as ])repared to defend the passes which lead from 
the plain of Naples to Beneventum and the higher 
valleys hin the line of the Apennines. 

But, ir Jer to tempt the Itomans to plunge Tiny enter 
blindly into theses defiles, Pontius contrived to mis- 
lead them by a false report that the whole Samnite 
army was gone off into Apulia and was there busily 
engaged in besieging Luceria; as if trusting to the 
natural strength of tlicir own country to withstand 
the invasion of the Roman consuls. The consuls 
believed this story, and thinking on the one hand, 
that he danger of their allies made it necessary to 
choose th(^ shortest route into Apulia, while the 
iibsence of the Samnite army would enable them to 
force their way through Samnium without difficulty, 
they entered the fatal pass of Caudium. This was 
a cut or vallc) in the outer line or wall of the Apen- 
nines, leading from the plain of Campania under the 
foot of Tiburnus to Maleventum. The modern road 
from Naples to Benevento still runs through it, and it 
is now called the valley of Arpaia^h 

^ Livy, IX. 2. At what period in numbers to that of tbe Romans, 
in this campaign, or by what forces, Rut the history of this campaign 
Luceria was really won over to the cannot be completely restoreil. 

Samnite dliance, it is not possible The situation of the pass of 

^ to say. A part of the Samnite Caudium has been a matter of dis- 
forces may have been in Apulia pute. Mr. Gandy, in a memoir 
when the Romans entered Samnium; published by Mr. Kc})pel Craven, 
and C. Pontius may have won his m his tour through the southern 
\ictory with an army much inferior provinces of Naples, p. 12 — 20, 

VOL. II. N 
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xxx^ valley the Roman army found itself on a 

Th77ni7d7- sudden surrounded by the enemy, who showed them- 
feated, and sj.jyes ojj |)oth flunks and on the rear, as soon as the 
ifl cutoff, heads of the columns were stopped by the obstacles 
with which the Samnites had blocked up the road in 
front of them. Thus entanp^led in a situation nearly 
similar to that of Flaminius at Thrasymenus, the 
liomans were completely defeated Night, however, 
saved them from total destruction ; but to retreat to 
the plains was impossible : the pass in their rear, by 
which they had entered the valley, was secured by 
the enemy; so that they had no other resource but to 
encamp in the valley, not far from the scene of their 
defeat, and tlnre hopelessly to abides the issue. The 
Samnites, having thus got them in their power, 


jilaoes it in a narrow fforge on the 
little stream of the Isclero, above 
Sant’ Af^ata ile’ (loti. But JSie- 
bnhr adheres to the common o|)i- 
nion that it was the valley between 
Arienzo and Arpaia, throuj^h which 
the jircscnt road from Naples to 
Benevento runs. A village in the 
midst of this defile is still called 
Forehia, and Niebuhr says that the 
defile itself was even in the middle 
ages distinguished by the name of 
l>a Furcula Faudina. The disjmte 
has been only occasioned by the 
supjiosition that Idvy’s descrijition 
of the scene was topograjihically 
correct, and by the difficulty of re- 
conciling it with the actual charac- 
ter of the valley of Arpaia. But 
Livy’s descriptions, unless we can 
be sure that they are taken from 
some writer who was careful about 
such matters, deserve no credit; and 
the picture which he gives of the 
pass of Caudium is but a represen- 
tation of almost all mountain val- 
leys, which contract at intervals into 
mere gorges, and expand between 
these gorges into something almost 
deserving the name of a plain. It 
is said that the valley of Arpaia is 
too open to suit such a description. 


Both Niebulir and Mr. Kc-ppel (’ra- 
ven call it, how'ever, a narrow valley, 
and the Romans, as they have dis- 
guised ever}^ other part of the, stoiy", 
were likely also to exaggerate the 
natural difficulties of the ground, in 
order to lessen the shame of their 
defeat. 

^ Idvy, as is well known, makes 
the Romans surrender without a 
blow, overcome by the insuperable 
difficulties of the ground where they 
had been entrapjied. But A])[)iun, 
when he enumerates the officers 
who signed the Capitulation after- 
wards, names only twelve military 
tribunes, and says, that those w'ho 
signed were all who w^ere surviving ; 
o'vgTTavres ocroi gera rouy dL€(j)0ap- 
pevnvs rjp)(ov. — III. Fragm. 4, § 6. 
Now' two consular armies consisted 
of four legions, and had twenty-four 
military tribunes : so that half of 
the full number must have been 
either killed or disabled by their 
wounds. And Cicero in two places, 
quoted by Niebuhr, (De Officiis, 111. 
30, and De Senectute, 12,) expressly 
says that there was a battle of Cau- 
dium, in which the Romans were 
defeated. 
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waited quietly till famine should do their work for chap. 
them. Occupying the road both in front and on the ' — ' 
rear of the Komans, and guarding every possible 
track by which the enemy might try to escape over 
the hills on either side of the valley, they easily re- 
pulsed some desperate attempts made by the Romans 
to break out; and a large army surj^rised on its 
march, with all its communications cut off, and h(im- 
ined in within a single narrow valley, could not pos- 
sibly have the means of subsistence beyond a very 
short period. Accordingly the Romans soon threw 
themselves on the mercy of the conqueror: “Put us 
to the sword f^hey said, “ sell us as slaves, or keep 
us as prisoners till we are ransomed; only save our 
bodies, whether living or dead, from all unworthy in- 
sults.” They might have remembered how their own 
countrymen were accustomed to lead their (*aptive 
enemies in triumph, and to execute them in cold 
blood in the common prison ; nay, how they had lately 
demanded even the lifeless body of a noble feam- 
nite, l^rutulus Papius, to be given up to them, and 
had deprived it of the rites of burial. Rut now they 
could understand that it became a noble nature to 
show mercy, and that an unfortunate enemy deserved 
to be treated with compassion. 

They spoke to one who could feel this in the 
of triumph, and not merely when fortune had turned iieofTtrs 
against him. The father of C. Pontius had been no RomunB. 
stranger to the philosophy of Greece; his intercourse 
with the Tarentines had made him acquainted, it was 
said, with Archytas ; nay, he had even taken part 

* Appian, III. Fi^ra. 4, § 2. personally known, and who had re- 
Compare Dionysius, X VI. 4. Fragm. peated it to him on the authority of 
Mai. some old men, as a darentine tradi- 

^ Cicero, de Senectute, XII. § 41. tion. Cato is made to add, that 
Cicero makes Cato relate this story cording to his own calculation, 1 la- 
on the authority of Nearchus of to’s visit to Tarentum had taken 
Tarentum, whom he had himself place in the consulship of L. Camu- 

N 2 
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chap, in a philosophical conversation, respecting pleasure, 

' — V— ' so went the story, not with Archytas only, but with 
Plato. These particulars may not be historical ; but 
the connexion with Tarentum was likely to have an 
influence on the most eminent Samnites ; and C. Pon- 
tius was probably far more advanced in cultivation of 
mind than any Roman general of that age. He re- 
solved to use his victory generously, and to make it, 
if possible, the occasion of an equal, and therefore of 
a lasting peace “ Restore to us,” he said to the 
consuls, “ the towns and the territory which you have 
taken from us ; call home your colonists whom you 
have unjustly settled upon our soil; and conclude with 
us a treaty which shall acknowledge each nation to be 
alike independent of the other. If ye will swear to 
do this, I wiU spare your lives, and let you go without 
ransom ; each man of you giving up his arms merely, 
and keeping his clothes untouched: and you shall 
pass in sight of our army as prisoners whom we had 
in our power, and whom we set free of our own will, 
when we might have killed them, or sold them, or 
held them to ransom.” 

SiitXm! When Pontius had announced these terms, he 
called for the Roman fecialis, whose office it was!^to 
conclude all treaties and to take the oaths in behalf 


lu8 and App. Claudius; that is, in 
the year of Rome 406 according to 
the common reckoning. Niebuhr 
thinks that Nearchua’ atory only- 
means that Nearchus had himself 
written a dialogue irepl in 

which Archytas, Pontius, and Plato 
were made the speakers. (Vol. III. 
note 373 .) But Aristoxenus, a 
scholar of Aristotle, and therefore 
removed from the time of Archytas 
only by one generation, in his life 
of Archytas, 8i)eak8 of a discussion 
on bodily pleasures between him and 
Polyarchufl, and he seems to give a 
reality to the conversation, by sta- 


ting that Polyarchus came to Ta- 
rentum on an embassy, which had 
been sent thither by the younger 
Dionysius. (Athenscus, Xll. 04.) 
At any rate, as Niebuhr himself al- 
lows, the veiw introduction of the 
name of C. Pontius into a philoso- 
phical dialogue with Archytas and 
Plato would show that the eminent 
Samnites had acquired, through 
their intercourse with Tarentum, an 
interest in and an acquaintance with 
the Greek philosophy. 

Appian, Samnitic. Fragm. IV. 
§ 5. Ldvy, IX. 4, 
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of the Roman people But there was no fecialis chap. 
with the army; for the Romans had resolved to make ' — v— - 
no peace with the Samnites, and to receive no pro- 
posals from them but their absolute submission. So 
the consuls and all the surviving officers took the 
oaths ; and six hundred Roman knights were to be 
delivered as hostages to the Samnites, to ensure the 
ratification of the peace by the Roman people. 

When the Spartans were hopelessly cut oflT from But the Ro- 
all aid in the island of Sphacteria, the Athenian com- 
manders agreed to a truce in order to allow time to 
'^he Spartan government to send an embassy to Athens, 
and to purchase, if they could, the deliverance of their 
soldiers by consenting to reasonable terms of peace. 

Why Pontius did not act in a similar manner, and 
insist upon treating, not with the generals of the 
h’ockaded army, but with the senate and people of 
Rome, whose consent was obviously essential tn the 
validity of any treaty of peace, the suspicious and 
imperfect accounts of the Roman writers will not 
enable us to explain. Did he know so little of the 
Romans as to expect that they would ratify the treaty 
because its terms were so moderate, and because he 
had spared the lives of so many thousands of their 
citizens ? Rut, according to Roman notions, no peace 
was endurable unless they themselves dictated its con- 
ditions ; and the mercy of an enemy was a deadly 
insult, because it reminded them that they had been 
vanquished. Or did he trust to the force of natural 
affection ; that the six hundred knights whom he had 
demanded as hostages, and who were probably the 
sons or near relations of the most influential members 
of the senate, would be so far regarded by their fathers, 
as to tempt them for their sakes to impair the majesty 
of Rome ? But those fathers were the countrymen 
” Appian, Samnit. Fragm. IV. § 5. ^ Thucydides, IV. 15, 16. 
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XXXI. 


and contemporaries of T. Manlius, who had ordered 
his son to be put to death, even when victorious, 
rather than allow of any example which might be 
injurious to military discipline; how, then, could the 
lives of sons who had degraded themselves by be- 
coming prisoners to the Samnites be purchased at the 
price of national humiliation ? Or was Pontius really 
guilty of no such imprudence ; and was it his only 
fault that he relied on the solemn faith of a people 
whose care was not to observe their treaties honestly, 
but to devise some pretext by which whilst they broke 
the spirit they might still save the letter ? It is ex- 
pressly mentioned that not only the officers of the 
army, but two of the tribunes of the commons, gave 
their sanction to the treaty: and it seems certain that 
they gave it as tribunes, and that they were not 
merely elected tribunes after the surrender, having 
been at the time no more than tribunes of the sol- 
diers. But if two tribunes of the commons, as such, 
signed the treaty, how came they to do so, or how 
was it that during the term of their sacred office they 
were abroad with the army, and not within the walls 
of Borne ? Were they sent to the camp for the very 
purpose of deceiving the Samnite general, by accept- 
ing the treaty, and assuring him that it would be 
ratified ; and did he, knowing their sacred character, 
and that they were the leaders and representatives of 
the Roman commons, rely too confidently on their 
word, without requiring that formal authority for it. 


Cicero, de Officiis, III. 30 , 
§ 109. Cicero’s words are, “ Eo- 
demque terapor^, Ti. Nurnicius, Q. 
Miebus, qui turn tribuni plebis eraiit, 
quod eorum auctontate pax erat 
^ta, dediti sunt, ut pax Samnitium 
repudiaretur.” The expression, 
“ quod eorum auctoritate pax erat 
facta,’’ shows, I think, that they 


were tribunes of the commons when 
they signed the treaty, and that 
the “ auctoritas ” here spoken of 
was the sanction of their sacred 
office. Livy also mentions the fact, 
that two men who were tribunes of 
the commons in that year were 
amongst those who signed the 
treaty, IX. 8. 
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which alone, according to the casuistry of the Romans, 
could make the nation responsible ? ' — ^ 

When the consuls, qumstors, tribunes of the sol- 

A ' jipve up tlicir 

diers, and the two tribunes of the commons, had taken 

, ^ . . mart'll out 

the oaths, the first fulfilment of the treaty immediately unjicrtbo 
followed. The Romans gave up their arms, and ^ 
marched out of their camp, wearing or carrying with 
them nothing but one siimlc article of clothin<^ ' the 
campestre or kilt, reaching from the waist to the 
knees, and leaving the upper part of the body naked, 
now that the soldiers had been obliged to give up 
their coats of mail. Even the consuls were obliged to 
appear in this humble plight, for their war cloaks, 
paludamenta, wttc taken from them, and th(*ir lictors 
ordered to leave them the instant they came out of 
the camp. The six hundred knights were then deli- 
vered u]) to tlie Samnites, and the rest of the Roman 
army, stripped of their arms and baggage, passed in 
order through an opening purposely made for them in 
the Samnite lines of blockade Two spt^ars w(Te 
s(d upright in this opeming, and a third was fastened 
across them at the top; and through tliis gateway the 
vanquished army marched out, as a token that they 
had been conquered in wTar, and owed tlunr lives to 
the enemy’s mercy. It was no peculiar insult devised 


''FjKdOTov u/xdir criiv IfiarUo, 
Appian, Samnit. Fr. IV. § 5, “cum 
singulis vestiuientis inerint*s.” Livy, 
IX. 5. In this state Livy calls them 
“ seminudi,” IX. 6, because all the 
upper ])art of their bodies was 
naked : Dion Cassius less correctly 
calls them av- 

Touy fif TO auro (iiyov yv^vnvs clatX- 
Oeiv ouTTfp iX(r}0(in-(s ([(f^dOrjaav. 

Frag. Mai, XXXVII. It may he 
observed, that this condition of al- 
lowing each soldier to march out 
with a single article of clothing 
was granted by the Athenian com- 
manders to the Potidaians, when 
Potidaea was taken in the second 


year of the Pelojionnesian wTir; and 
that the Athenian government com- 
plained of the treaty as too favour- 
able to the vamjuished. See Thu- 
cydides, II. 7C. 

'() rioJ'Tinf 7r(ip«Xi;(Toc ri 

Tov fimrf i;(ifr/xaros'. Apjiiaii, Frag. 
IV. § f). “ a cToss or 

dividing wall,” because the Sam- 
nite blockade would be clFccted 
merely by carrying^Avo lines across 
the va41cy, one above the Roman 
camj) and the other below it. The 
nature of the ground rendered a 
circumvallation, or Trepirtix'-^f^'’ 
necessary. 
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CHAP, for this occasion, but a common usa^e so far as an- 

XXXI. ... . ° ^ 

— ' pears in all^imilar cases ; like the modern ceremony 
of piling arms when a garrison or army surrender 
themselves as prisoners of war. So far, indeed, was 
Pontius from behaving with any unusual insolence, 
that he ordered carriages to be provided for the sick 
and wounded of the Roman army ; and furnished them 
with provisions sufficient to support them till they 
should reach Rome. 


TLcy retreat different plight, and with far other feclinofs 

to ( apua, X o 7 to 

anil from cntcpcd thc poss of CaudiuDi, did the 

Roii^an army issue out from it again upon tlie plain 
of Campania. Deft^ated and disarmed, they knew 
not what rect'ption they might meet with from their 
Campanian allies; it was possible that Capua might 
shut her gates against them, and go over to the vic- 
torious enemy. But the Campanians behaved faith- 
fully and generously they sent supplies of arms, 
of clothing, and of provisions to meet thc Romans 
even before they arrived at Capua ; they sent new 
cloaks, and the lictors and fasces of their own magis- 
trates, to enable the consuls to resume their fitting 
state ; and when the army approached their city the 
senate and people went out to meet them, and wel- 
comed them both individually and publicly with the 
greatest kindness. No attentions, however, could 
soothe the wounded pride of the Romans : they could 
not bear to raise their eyes from the ground, nor to 
speak to any one; full of shame they continued their 
march to Rome ; when they came near to it, all those 


Tins is shown by the story of 
Cincinnatus, which represents the 
i^iquians as made to pass ui»der the 
yoke by Cincinnatus under similar 
circumstances. And Dionysius ex- 
pressly calls it a Roman custom to 
make an enemy who had surren- 
dered pass under the yoke. III. 22, 


p. 469, Reiske. The same thing is 
implied in the definition of the terms 
‘‘ jugum,” and “ sub jugum mitti,*’ 
in Festus. 

^ Appian, Fragm. IV. § 6. 

^ Livy, IX. 6. Dion Cassius, 
Fragm. Mai, XXXVI. 
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soldiers who had a home in the country dispersed 
and escaped to their several houses singly ^pd silently, ' — 
whilst those who lived in Rome lingered without the 
walls till the sun was set, and stole to their homes 
imder cover of the darkness. The consuls were 
obliged to enter the city publicly and in the light of 
day, but they looked upon themselves a^ no longer 
worthy to be the chief magistrates of Rome, and they 
shut themselves up at home in privacy. 

Nor was the blow less deeply felt by the senate and 
and by the whole people. Ihc actual loss m the oi the Hmato 
battle, and the captivity of six hundred of the flower 
of the youth of Rome, were enough of themselves to 
throw the nation into mourning ; how much more 
grievous were they when accompanied by such utter 
defeat and humiliation **? All business was sus- 
pended; all orders put on mourning; the knights 
and senators laid aside their gold rings, and took off 
the well-known red border of their dress which marked 
their rank: in every house there was weeping and 
wailing for those who had returned home dishonoured, 
no less than for those who were dead or captive : and 
all ceremonies of rejoicing, all festivals, and all pri- 
vate marriages, were suspended, till they could be 
celebrated in a year of better omen. A dictator 
was named to hold the comitia for the election of 
new consuls; but the augurs declared that the ap- 
pointment was null and void; another dictator was 
then chosen, but the same objection was repeated; 
till at last, as if the gods abhorred every magistrate 
of this fatal year, the elections were held by an in- 
terrex. This interrex was M. Valerius Corvinus, 
and the consuls chosen were two of the most emi- 

Appian, Fragm. IV. § 7. Livy, were obliged to resign their office 
IX. 7. immediately; napavriKa (iravaav, 

Appian and Livy, ubi supra. VII. 26. 

Zonaraa says, that the consuls Livy, IX. 7- 
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CHAP, nent citizens in the Commonwealth, Q. Publilius 

' — — ' Philo, the author of the Publilian laws, and L. I’api- 
rius Cursor, who had so sternly upheld military disci- 
pline in his late dictatorship. 

itisrcsoired q cannot suppose that the Samnites would have 

to break the . F ^ 

treaty, and allowcd their victory to remain long unimproved, 

to give up to ^ ^ ® ^ 

the enemy without ussuriug themsclves whether it was the in- 

thc generals ^ ^ 

and officers tention of the Roman government to ratify the treaty 

it. or no. But the chronology and history of these 

events are alike so meagre or so wilfully falsified, that 
it is scarcely possible to ascertain either the dates or 
the real character of the transactions which folIowTd. 
As soon as the new consuls came into office, the 
question of the ratification of the treaty was brought 
before the senate. Sp. Rostumius, one of the consuls 
of the last year, being called upon to deliver his opi- 
nion, declared at once that the treaty ought not to be 
accepted, but that himself and his late colleague, T. 
Veturius, with every officer who had taken the oaths 
to the Samnites, should be given up to them, as 
having promised what they wau'c unable to perform. 
The senate embraced his proposal; and to many of 
the senators it involved a personal sacrifice scarcely 
less than that which he was making himself, inasmuch 
as they w^ere exposing their sons, who were amongst 
the six hundred hostages, to the vengeance of the 
enemy. But the Romans w^cre as regardless of their 
own individual feelings as of the laws of justice and 
good faith, when either w^ere set in the balance against 
national pride and ambition. The consuls and all 
the other officers wffio had sworn wfith them to the 
Samnites were committed to the charge of the feci ales, 
and were by them conducted into Samnium. They 
w^ere then half stripped, as when they passed under 
the yoke, their hands were bound behind their backs, 

Livy, IX. 8. 
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and the feciales solemnly delivered them over to the 
Samnites, as men whose persons were justly forfeited 
to them in atonement for their breach of faith. No 
sooner was this surrender completed, than Sp. Postu- 
mius struck the Roman fecialis violently with his 
knee, his hands and feet Ixung fettered; and cried 
out, I now belong to the Samnites, and 1 have done 
violence to the sacred person of a Roman fecialis and 
ambassador. Ye will rightfully wage war with us, 
Romans, to avenge this outrage. It is hard to say 
whether this trickery, at once so base and so foolish, 
should be ascribed to mere hypocrisy or to fanati- 
cism; for the fanatic is as prone to falsehood as io 
cruelty, and justifies to himself the one no less 
than the other, by holding that the end sanctifies the 
means. 


Lhy, IX. 10. Niehuhr sup- 
poses that there must have existed 
between Rome and Sainniuin at this 
period a relation of isopolity ; that 
is, that the citizens of either country, 
on losing or relincjuishing their own 
franchise, might take up at })leasiire 
that of the other; and that in this 
sense Sp Postuinius, when given up 
by the Romans, and so having 
ceased to be a Roman citizen, im- 
mediately took up his franchise as a 
citizen of Samnium. But this sup- 
position appears to me unnecessary 
and improbable. S]). Postuinius 
could have no choice of becoming a 
citizen-of Samnium, for he was given 
up to the Samnites, deditus, and 
therefore had no rights whatever in 
relation to them, but became their 
absolute property. See the language 
held with respect to the Campanians 
when they surrendered themselves 
to Rome, according to the Roman 
story, to obtain protection against 
the Samnites. Livy, VII. 31. ITie 
meaning of Postumius’ action and 
words was this ; that he now be- 
longed to the Samnites, and that 
they were responsible for his actions. 


as for those of their slaves. If Sam- 
nite slaves had plundered the Roman 
temtor}% the Iloinans would have 
called upon the Samnites to give 
them satisfaction for the wrong ; 
and in this sense a Samnite slave 
had now insulted a Roman fciiahs, 
and Rome had thus received a 
wrong, for which she might either 
demand satisfaction, or seek it her- 
self by arms, d'he latter course 
might lawfully be taken, unless 
there was a special treaty by which 
the contracting parties had bound 
themselves to ajipeal to negotiation 
in case of any disjiutc between them, 
before they had recourse to arms. 
And accordingly we find such a 
clause in the truce concluded be- 
tween Athens and Lacedaemon, in 
the ninth year of the Peloponnesian 
war, 'Ihucyd. IV. 118, where the 
jiarties mutually engage ra dg(/iiXoya 
^LKTj ^KlkvdV aV€V 7n)k(fl(>V. Rut tlie 
Spartans at the beginning of the 
war had chosen to follow a dilfcrciit 
course, and to seek redress for llicir 
alleged grievances by a direct ap- 
peal to arms, without any negotia- 
tion. See Tiiucyd. 1. J6. 
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chap. Yet it is a fanaticism, less wicked indeed, but even 
more extraordinary, when a man like Livy can de- 

fuBes to ac- gcfibc such a scene, and can represent, as he has done, 

cept them. • • i *1 

the conduct of rontius in such strong contrast with 
that of the Romans, without appearing to feel any 
admiration of the one, or any shame for the other. 
Pontius refused the offered victims, “ They were not 
the guilty persons”,” he said, “nor would he, by 
transferring the punishment to them, acquit their 
country. The Roman government had reaped all the 
advantages of the treaty of Caudium, but refused to 
fulfil its conditions. Either the legions should be re- 
placed in their desperate position, from which nothing 
but that treaty could have delivered them, or the 
stipulated price of their deliverance should be paid. 
The gods would not be mocked with the trickery of a 
childish superstition, which endeavoured to abuse 
their holy names for the support of perfidy and in- 
justice.” So Sp. Postumius and his companions were 
given back to the Roman feciales, and returned un- 
hurt to their own army. 

Fjigijcnited Such is the account which the Roman annalists 

stories of the ^ i p i <? 

victories of Jjavc efivcTi of thc famous deieat and treaty ot the pass 

Cursor. of Caudium. It differs in many respects probably 
from the truth; yet it is accurate and trustworthy, 
when compared with the stories of the transactions 
which followed. L. Papirius Cursor was one of the 
favourite heroes of Roman tradition ; his remarkable 
swiftness of foot, his gigantic strength, his enormous 
capacities for food, and the iron strictness of his dis- 
cipline, accompanied as it was by occasional touches 
of rough humour ”, all contributed to make his me- 
mory popular, somewhat in the same way as Richai'd 

*5 Dion Caasius, Fragm. Mai, Livy, IX. 16, and the anecdotes 
XXXVII. Uv 7 , IX. 11. related there, and hy Dion Cassius, 

^ See the (Siai^ter given him by Fragm. Mai, XXXIX. 
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Cocur de Lion has been admired amongst us ; and his 
countrymen boasted that he would have been a worthy ' — — 
champion to have fought against Alexander the 
Great, if Alexander had ever invaded Italy. This 
favourite leader was consul in the year immediately 
following the affair of the pass of Caudium; so great 
a warrior must have signally avenged that disgrace; 
and accordingly, he was made to realize the most 
sanguine wishes of the national vanity ; he retook 
Luceria the fatal town which had tempted the con- 
suls of the last year to rush blindly into the defile of 
Caudium; and in it he recovered all the arms and all 
the standards which had been taken from the Romans, 
and above all he there found the six hundred Roman 
knights who had been given up as hostages, and de- 
livered them all safe and sound. Thus every stain of 
the late disaster was wiped away; but the pride of 
the Samnites must also be humbled : seven thousand 
Samnite soldiers were taken in Tjuceria, and were 
sent away unhurt, after having been made to pass 
half naked under the yoke, and C. Tontius himself, 
by the especial favour of the gods, was their com- 
mander, so that the ignominy which he had inflicted 
on the Romans was now worthily returned upon his 
own head. No wonder that after such a marvellous 
victory L. Papirius should have entered Rome in 
triumph; and never, since M. Camillus had triumj)hed 
over^he Gauls, had there been seen, it was said, so 
glorious a spectacle. The two triumphs, indeed, may 
well be compared with one another; both are equally 
glorious, and both also are either wholly or in part 
the inventions of national vanity. 

The Fasti Capitolini for this year are, unluckily, 

^ Papirius’ campaign is given at XXXVIll. in Dionysius, tragm. 
length by Livy, IX. 1 3 — 15. Traces Vaticana, XXXVI. and in tJorus, 
of the same story are to be found I. 16. , 

in Dion Cassius, Fragra. Mai, 
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CHAP, only partially legible ; but it is remarkable that they 
V — . contain the names of three dictators, of one only of 
BUCCCSSfuJ. whom there is the slightest notice in Livy, and that 
they place the triumph of L. Papirius not in this year 
but in the following, when, according to them, he was 
for the third time elected consul. One of the three 
dictators was L. Cornelius Lentulus, and as the Cor- 
nelian house was very numerous and powerful, there 
were not wanting writers who claimed for him the 
glory of all the supposed victories of this year, which 
others had given to L. Papirius. Victories as unreal 
as the pretended conquest of Luceria might well he 
ascribed to different persons ; that town had only been 
just taken by the Samnites, and it is impossible to 
believe that they would have kept their most precious 
trophies and the whole number of their hostages, in a 
foreign and conquered city, rather than in the cities 
of Samnium itself. Besides, there is reason to doubt 
whether Luceria was recovered at all before the year 
440, at which time Livy places what according to him 
was its second recapture, as it had just before revolted 
to the enemy. The real events of this year cannot he 
ascertained; hut there is every probability that the 
Eomans were, in truth, successful; that they did much 
to remove the feeling of discouragement from the 
minds of their own soldiers, and to lower the confi- 
dence of the Samnites. It appears that the victory 
of the pass of Caudium had not been a solitary afK^an- 
tage to the enemy; for they had also taken Luceria 
in Apulia, and driven the Roman colonists out of Fre- 
gellae the occupation of which place had been one 
of the immediate causes of the war. The people of 
Satricum also, in the heart of Latium, are said to 
have revolted to the Samnites ; a fact which is thus 

Livy, TX 15. « Livy, IX. 12. 16. 

LiN7, IX. 12. 
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barely noticed, with the remarkable addition, that the ^n^p. 
Satricans took an active part in the recovery of Fre- ' — — ' 
gella;. Thus the consuls, Puhlilius and Papirius, had 
an arduous task to accomplish; and they well justified 
the confidence of their countrymen, who had selected 
them above all other citizens to retrieve the honour 
and the fortune of Rome. 

Fresfclla} on the upper Liris, and Satricum in the liio Roman 

o 1 i ^ ^ coiiBuls m 

heart of Latium, the one on the upper road, the Via Apuha. 
Latina, from Rome to Capua, the other nearly on the 
lower road, by Anxur and Fundi, were now fallen into 
the power of the enemy ; and the war mijrht at any 
moment, by the revolt of the Ilemicans, or of a greater 
number of the Latin or old Volscian cities, be brought 
und(T the very walls of Rome. Yet the Romans 
resolved at once to fix the seat of war in Apulia, in 
the same spirit of courage and wisdom which made 
them send troops to Spain, even when Hannibal was in 
the heart of Italy. Luceria had lallen, and unless the 
Romans could effectually support their party in Apulia, 
that whole country would soon be lost to them, and 
strengthen the power of their enemy. Accordingly, 

L. Rapirius Cimsor marched into Apulia by tbe 
longer but uninterrupted route through the country of 
the Vestinians and along the coast of the Adriatic; 
while Q. Puhlilius was to force his way through Sam- 
nium and so effect a junction with his colleague. If 
the mtiin force of the Samnites was employed in Apulia, 
fit is possible that a Roman consular army, consisting 
of two Roman legions and an equal number of allied 
troops, might have found no army in Samnium strong 
enough to obstruct its march ; and it would of itself 
avoid engaging in the siege of any of the Samnite 
cities. But the account of Puhlilius’ exploits is so 


“ Livy, IX. 14. Locia raaritimis pervenerat Arpos.” 
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OTAP. extravagant, and at the same time so vague that we 
' — V— ^ cannot tell by what line he reached Apulia : it is only 
certain that both consuls were engaged on the other 
side of Italy during the whole campaign, and that 
whether they retook Luceria or not, the progress of 
revolt in Apulia was effectually checked. 

SuKMsive Meanwhile the neighbourhood of Rome could not 

dictntorphips “ 

»t Rome for be left defenceless ; and the dictators of this year were 

the protec- 
tion of the 
city. 

capital, and to prevent the example of Satricum from 
spreading amongst the other cities of Latium. But 
traces of the old patrician party spirit may here be again 
observed, as in the dictatorship of M. Marcellus six 
years before. Q. Publilius had named C. Msenius 


probably appointed to provide for the safety of the 


** The account is vague, for it 
names no scene of action more 
definite than Samnium. “ Puhlihus 
in Samnio substitit adversus Caudi- 
nas legiones.’* ^Livy, IX. 12. “ Ad- 
versus Caudinas Icgiones ’’ is also a 
vague expression, for it may signify 
either the troops that had lately been 
engaged at Caudium under C Pon- 
tius, or the forces of the city of Cau- 
diura, or of the whole tribe or dis- 
trict of the Caudinians, one of the 
great divisions of the Samnite na- 
tion. And it is extravagant, because 
it represents the Samnites as flying 
from the field of battle in Samnium 
directly into Apulia, when they were 
in such a state of total rout that they 
did not venture to defend their own 
camp. Had this been the case they 
would rather have fled for shelter to 
their own cities, than have gone to 
a foreign country which was at that 
very time the seat of aciiive warfare ; 
to say nothing of the absurdity of an 
army accomplishing a march of such 
a distance in a disorderly and scat- 
tered flight. “ Apuliam dissipati 
peti^re ” 

** Only fragments of the Fasti 
Capitohm are here legible, so that 
the names of the three dictators of 
this year, and of their masters of the 
horse are mutilated, and stand thus. 


C. Ma . . . 

M. Fos . . . 

L. Cohn . . . 

L Pahirtu . . 

T. Manli . . . 

L. Papiriu . . . 

That the first dictator and master 
of the horse were C-. Maenius, spelt 
Mainius in the Fasti, and M Fos- 
lius, admits of no doubt, as the 
Fasti, in noticing the dictatorship of 
C. Macnius six years later, call him 
then dictator for the second time. 
[II. Diet ] 'Hie second dictator is 
clearly L Cornelius J^ientulus, who 
is mentioned by Livy, and the third 
is as certainly V. Manlius; but the 
two L. Pajiirii, who are named suc- 
cessively as masters of the horse, are 
very uncertain. Sigonius intdtes the 
latter of them to have been 1... Papi- 
rius Crassus, who was censor two 
years afterwards, and the former he 
thinks was L. Papirius Cursor, the 
son of the consul, who was himself 
afterwards so distinguished in the 
third Samnite war. But the annals 
which Livy notices as having made 
L. Papirius Cursor master of the 
horse to L. Cornelius, meant un- 
doubtedly L Papirius the father, 
and not the son. This, however, 
could not have been the meaning of 
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as dictator, a man of a plebeian family like himself, 
and who together with himself was made the subject ' — ' 
of a more violent attack from the patricians in his 
second dictatorship six years afterwards. The augurs 
no doubt declared his appointment to have been invalid, 
as they had done in the case of Marccllus ; and ac- 
cordingly he resigned, and a patrician was appointed 
to succeed him, P. Cornelius Lcntulus. Thus far 
the accounts are intelligible; but why Lentulus also 
should have resigned, and the consuls have been 
required to make a third choice, it is not so easy to 
discover. This third dictator was T. Manlius, appa- 
rently the same Manlius who eighteen years- before 
had gained the great victory over the Latins by Mount 
Vesuvius; and it is probable that by him were held 
the comitia for the following year, at which L. l^api- 
rius Cursor was arain elected consul, toiiether with 
(^). Aulius Ccrrctanus. It may he that the patrician 
party were anxious to secure the re-election of Papi- 
rius; and that P. Lentulus had been opposed to it. 

Manlius, on the contrary, so much resembled Papirius 
in the sterner points of his character, that he was 
likely to agree with those who thought his re-election 
desirable. 

Papirius in his military conduct justified the con- Keoovery of 
fidence of his countrymen. He recovered 8atricura'^, ‘ 
while his colleague carried on the war with continued 
success in Apulia. The authors of the revolt of Satri- 
cum were executed; the people were disarmed, and the 
town secured by a strong garrison. Thus again the 

the Fasti Capitolini ; for it is plain of the horse in this year must have 
that they made L. Papirius consul been L. Papuius Mu^illaniis ; the 
in this year, although the names of same man whom some annals, ac- 
the consuls do not exist on our pre- cording to Livy, made consul instead 
sent fragments, ineismuch as in the of L. Papirius Cursor in the year 
next year they call him “ Cos : 111/* following. 

— I imagine, therefore, that the Livy, IX. 16. 

second L. Papirius who was master 

VOL. II. 


O 
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XXXI. 


Truce for 
two years. 


Two new 
Roman 
trilxjs cre- 
ated. 


sparks of a Latin insurrection, the greatest of all dan- 
gers, were put out before they could burst into a flame. 

In the next year the Samnites are said to have 
concluded a truce with the Romans for two years : but 
it may be that this truce only restrained the two 
parties from directly invading each other’s territories, 
while it left them at liberty to support their respective 
allies in Apulia. At any rate the war continued in 
that country without intermission, but with uniform 
success on the side of the Romans. Teanum, Canu- 
sium, andForentum submitted to Rome and became 
her dependent allies ; and Apulia was so far reduced, 
that the consuls, towards the end of the second year 
of the truce, 437-8, proceeded to carry the war into 
Lucania, and took a place called Nerulum But no 
further progress was made at present in that quarter. 

During these two years of truce the Romans were 
engaged in consolidating their power in their own 
immediate neighbourhood. The censors, L. Papirius 
Crassus and C. Maenius, created two new tribes in 
the years 436-7, the Ufentine and the Falerian, and 
enrolled in some of the old tribes an accession of 
citizens. The Roman settlers in Campania, who had 
received grants of land there after the Latin war, 
were put under the government of a praefect, who was 
yearly sent to Capua to administer justice amongst 
them and amongst the Roman citizens residing in 
Capua itself, according to the Roman law®^; and a 
new constitution was given to the colony of Antium, 
probably improving the condition of the old Volscian 
population. The importance of Antium as a naval 


® Livy, IX. 20. nearly between the Greek cities of 

Livy, IX. 20. Laos on one sea, and Sybaris on the 

** Livy, IX. 20. If this place was other, 
the Nerulum of the Itineraries, the ** Livy, IX. 20. Diodorus, XIX. 
consuls must have penetrated deeply 10. 

into Lucania; for the Nerulum of Livy, IX. 20, and compare 
the Itineraries lay far to the south, Niebuhr, Vol, HI. 339. 
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station made it desirable to leave there no seeds of chap. 
disaffection; the more so, if the Tarentines, as is not ' — — ' 
improbable, furnished the Samnitos with some naval 
assistance at this period, and made occasional descents 
on the coasts of Latium. 

Whether there had been any interference of thv^ Unsettled 
Romans m the domestic affairs of the C ampanian n.en'Bmindfl 
cities which excited jealousy; or whether the increas- mo. 
ing success of Rome in the war with Samnium created 
a general alarm amongst her allies, lest they should 
be left without any power capable of checking her 
absolute ascendancy, we find at any rate that about 
this time there was a general restlessness amongst the 
Campanians, and that the Samnites were encouraged 
to adopt the wiser policy of carrying the war into the 
territory of their enemies’ allies, rather than abide 
the storm passively at home. The Falerian tribe 
which had been recently created at Rome included 
that part of Campania known by the name of the 
Falerni an territory ; the Roman settlers there would 
certainly be enrolled in it, while it did not comprise 
the inhabitants of Cales, Fundi, or Formise. Privi- 
leges granted to some are a source of discontent it 
denied to others ; and the creation of a Roman tribe 
so near to them, into which they were not admitted, 
might make the Campanian towns more impatient of 
their relation of mere alliance. Thus Nuceria^® had 
revolted in the preceding year, and other towns were 
ready on the first opportunity to follow its example. 

But here again the chronology and history arc both 
involved in inextricable confusion. Livy’s account is sucr«‘^sfui 

1 . . 1 1 . on the uj)]>cr 

SO imperfect and so unreasonable that it is clearly im- Lms. 
possible to rely on it; that of Diodorus is far more 
sensible, yet it also has omissions which it is difficult 
to supply. As soon as the truce was over, the Sanmites 

Diodorus, XIX. 65. Compare Livy, IX. 38. 41. 

0 2 
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CHAP, resolved to act on the offensive, and turned their 
— V— ^ attention to the valley of the Liris, where, as we have 
seen, they had recovered and still held Fregellse. 
They attacked and stormed the town of Plistia*’^, an 
unknown place, but apparently situated somewhere in 
that neighbourhood; they then prevailed on the Vol- 
scian population of Sora to massacre the Koman colo- 
nists who held their town, and to join the Samnite 
confederac'y. It is impossible to believe that while 
these events were taking place, the Roman consuls 
were sitting idle at Rome; it is much more likely that 
one consular army was, as usual, in Apulia, and the 
other either watching the Samnites in the valley of 
the Liris, or invading Samnium from the side of 
Campania. But when the news arrived of the fall of 
Plistia and the revolt of Sora, it was judged necessary 
to appoint a dictator; and L. ^milius who w^as the 
dictator fixed upon, immediately began to act on the 
offensive, and laid siege to Saticula. Whether this 
town belonged to the Samnites, or was only in alliance 
with them, and was still possessed by the old ( )pican 
population of Campania, is not easy to determine. 
The Samnites made a desperate effort to relieve the 
place, but they were defeated by the besieging army 
with considerable loss, and Saticula was obliged to 
surrender 


^ Diodonis, XIX. 72 . 

Fasti Capitolini, and Livy, IX. 
21. But Livy makes the appoint- 
ment of L. iHmilius precede the 
fall of Plistia and the revolt of Sora. 
I have followed the order of Diodo- 
rus, who. without naming ^milius, 
places the siege of Saticula, which 
ne conducted, after the other two 
events. 

Saticula stood within the first line 
of hills which rise immediately from 
the plain of Naples, in a small val- 
ley which divides these first hills 
from the higher and bolder moun- 


tains of Tabumns. 

The Fasti Capitolini and Dio- 
dorus agree in stating, that in the 
following year, which, according to 
the Fasti, was the year of Rome 
438, or 439 according to the com- 
mon reckoning, and 434 according 
to Niebuhr, L. Papirius Cursor and 
Q. Publilius Philo were again elected 
consuls together ; and Diodorus 
places the battle of Lautulae ex- 
ressly in their consulship. Nie- 
uhr’s latest criticism (Vol. II. p. 
627, 2nd edit.) seems to have re- 
jected this consulship as an interpo- 
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After the fall of Saticula the consuls of the new 
vcar, if these events really belong to two distinct 
years, proceeded on the one hand to invade Samnium the^omanB 
on the side of Saticula, and on the other to march, as 
usual, into Apulia. The army which invaded Sam- 
nium overran the country in the neighhourhood of 
Saticula, and then either forced its way into Apulia, 
or turned aside to the left up the valley of the Vultur- 
nus, and from thence crossed over hy the lino of the 
Latin road to the valley of the Liris, and advanced 
upon Sora in the hope of punishing it for its revolt. 

A movement was made at any rate, which left Lam- 
pania open ; and the Samnites, seizing the opportunity, 
called out, it is said'-, their whole population within 
the military age, and without withdrawing their armies 
from Apulia and Sora, they hurst down into Campania 
with this third army, which, though hastily raised, 
was stron<r in its numbers and in its determined 
courage. All Campania w'as at once in a ferment, 
and the Koraans were obliged to name ty Fahius 
Maximus dictator, and to send him out with all s])ccd 
with such a force <as cou|d he found or raiscid in and 
near Rome, in order to check the spirit of revolt. 

Fabius advanced beyond Anxur, and occupied the 
pass of Lautula? between Anxur and Fundi, already 
noticed as a post of importance on the coast road from 
Rome to Campania. Here the Samnites attacked 
him, and notwithstanding his high military reputation, 

lation : and it is remarkable that even according to bis onm account, 

Livy, although he certainly makes a is an absolute impossibility. Dio- 
year interveue between the consul- doru3 places the revolt of Sora, the 
ship of Sp. Nantius and M. Popil- siege of Saticula, and the battle of 
bus, and that of M. I’cetehus and Lautulse, all in the same year, winch 
C. Sulpicius, does not give the con- according to him was the year of the 
Bills’ names. He says, moreover, consulship of Papirius and Puhli- 
that they, like the consuls of the lius. Amidst all this confusion it is 
preceding year, stayed at Rome and impossible to determine the order o 
did nothing, which in a time of such events with certain^, 
danger as this year must have been, Diodorus, XIX. 72. 
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CHAP, they defeated him with great slaughter. Q. Aulius 
Cerretanus, the master of the horse, sacrificed his life 
nobly in covering the retreat, but the Samnites re- 
mained masters of the country, and it is stated in 
general terms that every place in the neighbourhood 
revolted to them ”, and that all through Campania 
and even at Capua itself, the party opposed to the 
Roman alliance began to obtain the ascendancy. 

Con«- How the consuls effected their retreat from Apulia 
this defeat, from Samiiium we know not, nor how lar the 
Samnites either improved or neglected their present 
opportunity. The Roman citizens of the now b ale- 
rian tribe must have been exposed to the greatest 
dangers ; for the open country of ('ampania was now 
in the power of the enemy, and as the Roman settlers 
had no strong towns of their own, they must have 
either taken shelter in the several cities of their 
allies, or have made their escape within the pass of 
Tarracina into the old Volscian country, now the 
Ufentine tribe, or even to Rome itself. But within 
the limits of the Campagna we hear of no disposition 
to revolt; there the timely ^’t of the full Roman 
franchise had converted Volscians and Latins into 
Romans, and neither Frivernum nor Tuseulum gave 
any cause of suspicion in this emergency. The new 
consuls were C. Sulpicius Longus and M. Peetelius 
Libo ; the latter had not till now commanded an 
army ; the former had indeed been already twice 
consul, and must now have heen advanced in years ; 
but we do not know that he had acquired any 
remarkable distinction. 


Revolt of 
Capua and 
the other 
towns of 
Campaoia. 


The principal seat of the war in the next campaign 
appears to have been the country between Tarraoina 

^ “ Circa omnia defecenint,” are battle after the defeat at Lautulee. 
the words which Livy puts into the IX. 23. 
mouth of Fabius, when he is urging Livy, IX. 25, 26. 

his soldiers to venture a second 
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and the Samnite frontier; and both of the consuls 
were employed in this quarter. Their business was 
to watch the Samnites, and to protect the allies of 
Rome, but they did not for some time venture to en- 
counter the enemy in the field. In spite of all their 
endeavours, however, Suessa Aurunca and Calatia^* 
either revolted or were taken; and Capua itself, as if 
judging that the battle of Lautulse was now proved to 
have decided the fate of the war, broke off its alliance 
with Rome, and declared for the Samnites This 
last misfortune obliged the Romans to name a dicta- 
tor; and C. Maenius, who had once before filled that 
office, was now again invested with it, and was sent 
out with a third army to act especially against Capua. 
An obscure report, barely noticed by Livy has ac- 
quainted us with the existence of another danger 
which beset Rbme at this time, and which must have 
been more alarming than all the rest. Cabals, and 
even conspiracies, were formed amongst some of the 
Roman aristocracy, to turn the perilous crisis of their 
country to their own personal advantage. Who were 
the individuals concerned in these plots, or what was 
their special object, we know not; we can scarcely 1^ 
mistaken, however, in supposing that Appius Claudius, 
who was censor two years afterwards, was one of them ; 
and his subsequent conduct makes it probable that he 
wished to make a party amongst the lowest of the 
people, and by their help, combined with the strength 
of the more violent patricians, to overthrow the actual 
constitution, and restore the exclusive ascendancy of 

'rhis appears, because Galatia leas it bad previously revolted from 
is mentioned as retaken by the Ro- them, or been otherwise in the ene- 
mans in the following year; and a iny’s power. 

Roman colony was sent to Suessa, Diodorus, XIX 76. 
which, it is said, “ Auruncoruin fue- ^ IX. ‘ 26 . “ Nec Cajiua ijisa cri- 

rat.” aimt a colony was sent there mine cariiit: (juin Roniam (pioque 
implies that the place must have et ad jirincipuin quosdain iriquiren- 
been conquered by the Romans, dos ventuui est.” 
which could not have happened un- 
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Submission 
of Capua. 


the old burgher aristocracy. Disasters in war excite 
discontent, and discontent readily attacks the existing 
order of things, however unconnected it may be with 
the immediate evil ; and in this manner the defeat of 
Lautulae might be made instrumental to a patrician 
revolution. 

But the domestic and foreign danger was alike dis- 
pelled by the military success of the consuls. While 
an aristocratical conspiracy at Rome was threatening 
the most extreme evils, a similar conspiracy in the 
Ausonian cities of Ausona, Minturnae, and Vescia 
occurred most critically to revive the cause of Rome 
in the neighbourhood of Campania. Twelve of the 
young nobility of those towns, dreading nothing so 
much as the ascendancy of their political adversaries 
through Samnite assistance, olfered to the Roman 
consuls to betray their respective countries into their 
hands. By their means Roman soldiers were put in 
possession of the gates of the three cities, and the mass 
of the people in each were put to the sword. Thus 
the Romans gained three places of considerable im- 
portance from their position ; and the bloody execution 
done upon the inhabitants would spread the impression 
among the neighbouring states, that to revolt from 
Rome might even yet be attended with danger. 

Still the Samnite force was yet unbroken, and 
availing themselves of the effect produced by their 
victory at Lautulae, the Samnite armies were still 
acting on the ofiensive. Where the great battle was 
fought which effectually turned the tide, it is not pos- 
sible to ascertain. Livy places '' the scene at the edge 
of the plain of Naples, where the road from Capua to 
Beneventum first ascends the hills of Samnium, appa- 
rently not far from the pass of Maddaloni. Diodorus 


LivT^, IX. 25. 


Livy, IX 27. 
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fixes it at a place which he calls Cinna™, a name cttap. 
wholly unknown, nor will his account enable us so — 
much as to guess its situation. But- whatever was the 
scene of the action, the victory of the Homans was 
complete, and the threatening consequences of the 
defeat at Lautulac were entirely prevented. The news 
of the .battle instantly struck terror into the Campa- 
nians, and they at once made their submission to the 
dictator, and agreed to give up to him the principal 
instigators of their revolt. Amongst these are par- 
ticularly named two men of one of the noblest families 
in Capua, Ovius and Novius C^alavius. They, like 
Vihius Virrius and his associates in the war of Han- 
nibal, chose to perish by their own hands, ratlier than 
by the axe of the dictator’s lictors, and the principal 
offenders having thus atoned for their revolt, the state 
of Capua was pardoned, and re-admitted to its former 
alliance with Home. 

The strength of the two parties in the Samnite war C\)ntirme(l 
was so essentially unequal, that the loss of a battle tiu'Uanmiia. 
pressed far more severely on the one than on the ;it 
other. Accordingly, after the defeat which rendered s'u"^I!‘in- 
their victory at Lautulac fruitless, the Sainnites were Casiuum. 
a^ain reduced to the defensive, and saw the towns 
which they had won successively wrested from them. 

In the two next years Fregellff, one of the original 
causes of the war, Sora®^, which had revolted just 
before the battle of Lautulse, and Atina*^ another 
Volscian city situated among the mountains which 
look down on the valley of the Melfa, one ot the early 
feeders of the Liris, were all taken by the Romans ; 
while in Campania and its neighbourhood they made 
themselves masters of Suessa Aurunca, of Nola, and 

* Diodorus, XIX. 76. 101. 

Diodorus, XIX. 76. ® Li^ 7 , IX. 24. 

® Livy, IX. 28. Diodorus, XIX. Livy, IX. 28. 
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Calatia ; and in Apulia they finally obtained posses- 
sion of Luceria They resolved too to secure these 
conquests by permanent occupation ; and thus 2500 
colonists were sent to Luceria; another colony was 
planted at Suessa Aurunca; a third in the island of 
Pontia"®; and two more, to consist of 2000 colonists 
each, were ordered to he founded at Interamna on the 
Liris, and at Casinum on one of the feeders of the 
Liris. 

These three last colonies were settled on ground 
which had formerly belonged to the Volscians: In- 
teramna and Casinum were an advance of the Roman 
frontier on the upper road into Campania; but Pontia 
must have been colonized with a different object. 
Two years afterwards we find that two commissioners 
for naval affairs were for the first time created by the 
Romans ; and this appointment, coupled with the 
occupation of Pontia, make it probable that during the 
war with Samnium the Roman coasts were exposed 
to c/mtinual plundering descents, and the Roman 
merchant-vessels often intercepted on their voyages. 
Whether this annoyance proceeded from the Lucanians, 
or whether the Taren tines had really lent to the 
Samnites the aid of their maritime power in this long 
struggle, are amongst the many points in the history 
of these events of which we must be content to be 
ignorant. 

The Samnite war lasted eight years longer; nor was 


^ Livy, IX. 28. Diodorus, XIX. 
101 . 

Diodorus, XIX. 72. Livy, IX. 

26 . 

^7 Livy, TX. 26. 

Livy, IX 28. Diodorus, XIX. 
101-105 Niebuhr observes, that 
the plural form, “ Pontiae,” belongs 
only to the group of islands,^ or 
rather of rocks, in the largest* of 
which, now Ponza, the Roman 


colony was founded. Ponzi has a 
good harbour, and was taken pos- 
session of by the British in 1813. 
It 18 volcanic, and is about 14 
Neapolitan miles in circumference, 
(nearly I7i British,) and exhibits 
several remains of ancient buildings. 
See (imstiniani, Dizionario del Reg- 
no di Napoli, in Ponza, 

Livy, IX. 30. 
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even this latter period of the contest unchequcred by chap. 

some changes of fortune ; still Rome was continually 

becoming more powertui, and the various attempts over that of 
made by several of the Italian nations to check her tions oji- 
growing supremacy served only to set in a clearer light 
the greatness of her resources. Etruria, which had 
remained at peace for nearly forty years, now, as if 
alarmed by the danger of the Samnites, exerted her 
whole strength against Rome, but in vain. The 
Umbrians, a people whose name we have scarcely 
hitherto had occasion to mention, attacked the Romans, 
in entire ignorance of their own and their enemy’s 
power, and were defeated and struck down in an instant. 

The Hernicans, so long united with Rome in a close 
alliance, revolted only to become more completely sub- 
jected; the hardy nations of the Marsians, Relignians, 
and Marrucinians, after having from jealousy stood 
aloof hitherto from their Samnitc kinsmen, now at 
last endeavoured to aid them when it was too late, 
and did but involve themselves in their humiliation. 
Northwards and southwards, in the central Apennines, 
and on the coast of the Adriatic, the Roman power 
was alike irresistible, and Rome towered above the 
nations who were jointly or severally assailing her, like 
one of the heroes of the Homeric poems when beset 
by a multitude of common men. 

To those who estimate the power of a nation by its itsrauscs: 
ffeoeraphical extent, this constant superiority of Rome iM.i).iiati.m 

® ® ^ 1 1 n 1 A* of Koine and 

* may appear extraordinary ; tor undoubteclly the portions utmm, ti»o 
of Italy possessed by the Etruscans, Umbrians, and luionol 
Samnites, were many times larger than the territory the umty of 
of Rome and her allies. But their superiority in u.ont?''^ 
population was by no means equally great; nor is it 
likely that cither Etruria or Saraniura were peopl(‘d 
as densely as Latium and Campania. Livy^doc's not 
give the returns of the several census taken at this 
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— V— ' Koman citizens averaged about 250,000 ; to which 
the Latin and Campanian allies are to be added. 
Now we do not know what was the population of 8am- 
nium or Etruria at this time; but if we may at all be 
guided by the famous return of the military force of 
the several nations of Italy in the great Gaulish war 
of 529 ®',.we may conclude that it fell far short of that 
of the Komans and their confederates. To this must 
be added the still greater advantages on the side of 
Rome, of a central position, an unity of counsels, and 
a national spirit as systematic as it was resolute. A 
single great nation is incomparably superior to a 
coalition; and still more so when that coalition is 
made up, not of single states, but of federal leagues; 
so that a real unity of counsels and of public spirit is 
only to be found in the individual cities of each league ; 
which must each be feeble, because each taken sepa- 
rately is small in extent and weak in population. The 
German empire alone, setting aside the Spanish, 


™ Livy, IX. 19. “ Censebantur 
cjus aptatis lustris diicena quinqua- 
gena millia capitum.” 

The return of free citizens with- 
in the military age, gave for the 
Samnites, Lucanians, Marsians, 
Marruciniana, Frent^nians, and 
Vestinians, the number of 120,0{K) 
A)ot soldiers, and 14,000 horse. 
Polybius, II. 24. ^J’he Umbrians 
were 20,000 ; the Etruscans and 
Sabines together, (the number of 
the Etruscans separately is not 
given,) were 50,000 foot and 4000 
horse. Here we have a total of 

190.000 foot and 18,000 horse. 
But the same return reckons the 
Romans, Latins, and Campanians 
at 330,000 foot and 23,000 horse, 
besides the forces actually at that 
time in the field, which amounted to 

60.000 Romans and Campanians 
more, and probably too at least 

20.000 Latins, with not more than 

40.000 of the iSamnites, Lucanians, 


&c. on the very highest calculation, 
and jirobahly much less. I’hus the 
Romans, l^atins, and Campanians, 
at the time of the great (Jauhsh 
war, were more numerous than the 
Etruscans, Umbrians, Samnites, and 
Lucanians, nearly in the proportion 
of two to one. And although, in 
the course of the eighty or ninety 
years which elapsed between the 
second Samnite war and the Caul- 
ish invasion, the population of Etru- 
ria and Sarnnium may be sujiposed 
to have decreased, while that of 
Rome undbubt-edly had increased 
by the accession of the Hernicans, 
.^quians, and a large part of the 
Sabines, to the rolls of Roman citi- 
zens, yet still, with every jiossible 
allowance that can be made, we 
must believe that the Romans and 
their allies in the second Samnite 
war, considerably surpassed their 
enemies even in mere numbers. 
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Italian, and Hungarian dominions of the house of 
Austria, could never, even with the addition of the ' 

Netherlands, have contended on equal terms with 
France. 

The sudden breaking out of the Etruscan war at Etruscan 
this period, was determined no doubt by the expira- pivat Etns- 
tion of the forty years’ peace which had been con- 
eluded with the Tarquinians in the year 404. As ('anumipi of 
usual, when the term of peace was drawing to a close, mi liT 
there would be some negotiation between the two fiKnticr, and 
countries to ascertain whether the treaty would be ll!siin'!munu 
renewed, or whether its close was to be followed by 
immediate war; and this explains Livy’s statement’^ , 
that in the consulship of M. Valerius and F. Dccius 
there arose rumours of hostilities with Etruria ; and 
that great preparations were made by both nations, 
althourfi no actual attack was begun by either till the 
year following. Eut if we may trust the Roman 
accounts^', not Tarquinii only, but all the Etruscan 
cities except Arretium took part in the r(mewed quar- 
rel. This probably was owing to a jealousy ot the 
Roman power on the one hand, and to the cessation 
of the Gaulish inroads into northern litruria on the 
other, so that Clusium and Rerusia and Cortona were 
no longer prevented by a nearer danger, as in the last 
war with Veii, from giving their aid to the cities on 
the southern frontier. Accordingly, a great Etruscan 
army laid siege to Sutrium which w as still, as it 
had been nearly eighty years before, the most ad- 
vanced point of the Roman dominion on the side of 
Etruria. Q. H^milius Barbula, one of the consuls, 
marched with a single consular army to protect the 
Sutrians, and a battle was fought with no decisive 

See Vol. I. of this History, ch. Uvj, TX. 32 . 

xvii. note 48 , and ch. xviii. p. 319 . ^ Livy, IX. 32 . 

IX. 29. 
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result ; but it was most obstinately contested, and the 
^ loss on both sides was immense. The Etruscans, 
however, continued to besiege Sutrium, and they ap- 
parently constructed lines around it, as the Romans 
had done at Veil, in which they proposed to keep a 
part of their army through the winter, that the blockade 
might not be interrupted. Meantime tbe campaign 
of this year in Samnium had been decidedly favourable 
to the Romans, although the details are utterly uncer- 
tain ; for if we compare Livy’s account with that of 
Diodorus, no one would suspect that both writers were 
describing tbe events of tbe same war and the same 
period. According to Livy the scene of action lay 
in Samnium, and one consular army only, that of C. 
Junius Eubulcus, was engaged. By this army, 
Bovianum, the chief city of the I’cntrian Samnites, 
on the north side of the Matese, is said to have been 
taken ; and afterwards, when the Samnites had nearly 
surprised the consul by an ambuscade, the practised 
valour of the soldiers repelled the danger, and even 
obtained a complete victory. According to Dio- 
dorus both consuls were employed, and the seat of 
war was Apulia. Here the Romans, after a battle 
which lasted for two days, gained a complete victory, 
and from that time forwards they remained masters 
of the field, overran the open country without oppo- 
sition, and took by storm, or by the terror of their 
arms, several of the enemy’s cities. In order to re- 
concile these apparent contradictions, we must suppose 
that Diodorus describes the winter campaign, and 
Li\')’ that of the summer following ; that both consuls, 
after entering upon their office in September or 
October, were employed in Apulia during the winter, 
which, as Niebuhr has observed, is the best season for 
military operations in that country; that in tbe 
•* IX 31. >7 XIX. 26. 
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summer of the following year the Etruscan war broke chap. 
out, and that then Q. ^milius was sent to relieve 
Sutrium, while C. Junius carried on the war in the 
centre of Samnium. The siege of Bovianum, where 
the climate is so cold that the snow must render mili- 
tary operations impracticable till very late in the 
spring, and the ambuscade formed by the Samnites to 
surprise the Romans, while pursuing the cattle into 
the high mountain pastures, clearly imply a summer 
campaign. And when C. Junius marched home with 
his army to celebrate his triumph on the 5th of August, 
he probably found his colleague still engaged with the 
Etruscans on the side of KSutrium. 

Q. Fabius Maximus was elected one of the consuls Auc. 444. 
for the new year; the same person who, when master c/VuIhus 
of the horse fourteen years before, had so nearly for- 
feited his life for his disobedience to the orders of the 
dictator, L. Rapirius Cursor. As the Fabian liouse 
was both powerful and popular, he was a favourite 
hero in the stories of these times; and his exploits in 
this campaign have been disguised by such exaggera- 
tions, that it is difficult to appreciate his real merit 
justly. We can hardly believe that he defeated the 
whole united force of the Etruscan nation in a great 
battle under the walls of Perusia^ with such slaughter 
that sixty thousand Etruscans were killed or taken ; 
nor were the Ciminian mountains so impassable a 
barrier as to justify the statement, that, before the 
* daring expedition of Fabius, they had not oven been 
crossed by any Roman traders, and that the country 
beyond was as unknown as the wilds of Germany 
before the conquests of Drusus. Yet the campaign 
of Fabius was doubtless, in a very high degree, able, 
enterprising, and successful, and the triumph which 
he obtained in the following year for his victories over 
the Etruscans was assuredly well deserved. 
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heart of the 
enemy’s 
country. 


According to Diodorus both the consuls, Q. Fa- 
bius and his colleague C. Marcius Rutulus, marched 
together to relieve Sutrium; and it was by their joint 
force that the Etruscan besieging army, which had 
ventured to attack them, was beaten and obliged to 
take refuge within its lines. But the employment of 
both the consular armies in Etruria was not unob- 
served by the indefatigable Samnites. They poured 
down into Apulia, and ravaged the territory of the 
allies of Borne in that country without meeting with 
any opposition. This obliged the Bomans to recall 
C. Marcius from Sutrium, and to send him with his 
army against the Samnites. Fabius was thus left 
alone, and the Etruscan lines before Sutrium were too 
strong to be attacked with success. Bui; it struck 
him that a sudden and rapid invasion of central 
Etruria might oblige the enemy to recall their army 
from Sutrium, and would at the same time enrich his 
soldiers with the plunder of a wealthy and untouched 
country. It was thus that Hannibal hoped to relieve 
Capua by his unexpected march upon Borne; and the 
same policy led Scipio into Africa, as the surest 
method of obliging Hannibal to evacuate Italy. Fabius 
sent to Borne to acquaint the senate with his purpose, 
that an army of reserve might be raised to cover the 
Boman territory during his absence : he had also 
previously sent his brother across the Ciminian 

XX. 35. prohibition of the senate, the two ^ 

” 'I'hat such an army was raised, tribunes were sent to arrest him, 
a])peara from Livy, IX. 39 ; and which they alone, by virtue of their 
Xiehuhr well observes, that the inviolable character, could do with 
mission of five senators, accom])a- safety. 

nied by two of the tribunes of the Li\y, IX. 30. That the Ca- 

coininons, who arrived m the camp mertians, who concluded the treaty 
before Sutrium too late to stop the with the Romans on this occasion, 
expedition into Etruria (Livy, IX. were the people of Caraerinum, the 
36), seems to imply that some earlier modern Camerino, and not, as Dr. 
communications had passed upon Cramer supposes, of the obscure 
the subject, and that Fabius having place Camerata, on the left bank of 
shown a disposition to disobey the the Tiber, between Todi and Amelia, 
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mountains to collect information, and to persuade, if 
possible, some of the Umbrian states to ally themselves ' — ' 
with Rome. His brother could speak the Etruscan 
language, and in the disguise of a shepherd, accom- 
panied only by a single slave who had been brought 
up with him from a child, and was also acquainted 
with Etruscan, he penetrated through Etruria as far 
as Camerte or Camerinum in Umbria, a town on the 
northern side of the Apennines, near the modern road 
from Foligno to Ancona. The Camertians received 
him in the most friendly manner, and desired him to 
assure the consul, that if he came' into their neighbour- 
hood their entire force should join his army, and that 
they would supply him with provisions during a whole 
month. With this encoura<rinfr messaim the Roman 
officer returned to his brother, and (^). Fabius resolved 
to lose no time in carrying his plan into execution, 
suspecting perhaps that if he delayed he might receive 
a peremptory order from the senate, not to risk his 
army in so hazardous an enterprise. 

The Ciminian hills, for we should scarcely call them tiio c:i- 
mountains, are the ridge which divides the valley oi I'ubiuH 
the Tiber from the basin of the lake of Bolsena, and tium, and 
from the valley which runs from the foot of the lake war into 
down to the sea. Where the road from Viterbo to li IS victories 
Rome crosses them they are still covered with copse- 
wood, and the small crater of the lake of \ ico, which 
lies high up in their bosom, is surrounded by the 

is proved decisively, if indeed it Roman invasion of Etruria, and 
could ever have been reasonably which existed to the end of the 
doubted, by an inscription found at Commonwealth, and nominally at 
Camerino, in which the Camertians least, as the inscri|)tion above quoted 
express their gratitude to the era- shows, to the third century of the 
peror Severus, for having confirmed Christian era. It was in the terri- 
to them “ the equal rights of their toiy of Camerinum also, that L. 
treaty,” “jure lequo foederis sibi Scii)io was defeated by the (lauls 
confirmato an allusion to their and Samnites in the third Samnite 
well-known foedus aequum, con- war. The above inscription is given 

eluded at this very time of the first by OreUi, No. 920. 

VOL. II. 


1 * 
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Rome, the woods were far more extensive ; and the 
hills having now become the boundary between the 
Roman and Etruscan nations, were perhaps studiously 
kept in their wild state, in order to prevent collisions 
between the borderers of both frontiers. They are a 
remarkable point, because, as they run up to a crest 
with no extent of table-land on their summits, they 
command a wide view on either side, reaching far 
aw^ay to the south-east over the valley of the Tiber, 
even to the Alban hills, whilst on the north and west 
they look down on th*e plain of Viterbo; and the lake 
of Rolsena is distinctly visible, shut in at the furthest 
distance by the wild mountains of Radicofani. Fabius, 
having sent on his baggage and infantry during the 
night, followed himself with his cavalry about the 
middle of the day following : and on the next morn- 
ing the whole army crossed the summit of the Cimi- 
nian ridge, and poured down into the plains beyond. 
Some of the Etruscan chiefs assembled their pea- 
santry, and attempted to stop the plunder of their 
lands; but they were defeated with great loss; and 
\\\e invadeTs ovexTan the eountry far and wide, and 
carried off cattle and prisoners in great numbers. 
How far they penetrated into Etruria is uncertain. 
According to Livy it was a mere plundering inroad, 
and could not have extended beyond the territory of 
Vulsinii; but according to Diodorus the Roman 
army advanced into the very heart of Etruria, fought 
a great battle, and won a decided victory in the neigh- 
bourhood of Perusia; insomuch that the siege of 

The character of the Etruscan were the Lucumones or nobles of 
government is well given in Livy^s Etruria, and the “ agrestium co- 
short statement, “ tumultuariae hortes ” were their serfs, who, as in 
agrestium Etruscorum cohortes re- Russia and Poland, formed the bulk 
pente a principibus regionia ejus con- of the national armies. 
citat«e,’MX. 36. These “ principes” Diodorus, XX. 35. 
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Sutrium was raised, and three of the greatest of the 
Etruscan cities, Perusia, Arrctium, and Cortona, sued — — ’ 
for peace, and concluded a truce for thirty years. 

Livy represents the decisive vi(*tory as having been 
won near Sutrium after the return of the Romans 
from their expedition; an immense army of Etrus- 
cans, joined by the forces of some of the states of 
Umbria, hastened to pursue and take vengeance on 
the invaders, but did not overtake them within the 
Etrusc^an territory, and thus followed them to their 
old position in the neighbourhood of Sutrium. Both 
accounts agree in describing the victory as signal, and 
in stating that it was followed by a peace with three 
of the principal cities of Etruria. 

IMeanwhile, the war was raging with no less fury in Samnium. 
Samnium. C. ]\Iarcius, after having been recalled from arc di'ToiUcd, 
Sutrium, had marched with his army into Apulia ' riua Curaor 
and there at first relieved the allies of Rome from the dictator, 
plundering incursions of the enemy. Rut the Sam- 
nites had no intention to act merely on the defensive; 
they were eager to crush the army of Marcius, while 
Fabius was engaged in Etruria; and they attacked 
him with such vigour that the Roman annals them- 
selves acknowledge that the issue of the battle was 
doubtful, and that it seemed to be even unfavourable, 
owing to the loss of several superior officers, and es- 
pecially as the consul himself was wounded. The truth 
is sufficiently evident, that the Romans were in fact 
defeated. When the news of this battle reached Rome, 
the senate resolved immediately that L. Papirius Cur- 
sor should be again appointed dictator; but it was 
necessary that one of the consuls should name him, 
and as nothing certain was known of the fate of C . 
Marcius, a deputation was sent to Fabius in Etruria, to 


p2 


IX. 37. 

Diodorus, XX. 35. 


Livy, IX. 38. 
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— V— ^ Papirius were personal enemies ; the consul had not 
forgotten how nearly he had once fallen a sacrifice to 
Papirius’s inexorable temper: and political diSerence 
had since perhaps contributed to keep alive the per- 
sonal quarrel. The deputation sent to Fabius con- 
sisted therefore of senators of consular rank, whose 
private influence with him might be supposed likely 
to aid the expressed wish of the senate, and to induce 
him to sacrifice his own personal feelings. He heard 
the senators decree read, and listened to the arguments 
with which the deputation urged him to obey it ; but 
he gave them no answer, either by look or word, and 
retired abruptly from the interview. In the dead of 
the night, however, according to the usual form, he 
pronounced the nomination of Papirius; but when 
the deputies ventured to thank him for his noble con- 
quest over his feelings, he again heard them in silence, 
and finally dismissed them without any answer. 

His great dictator found an armv at once disposable in 

splendid troops wliich had been raised to cover Rome when 

triumph. , ^ . . i •n 

Fabius beran his march across the Ciminian hills. 
With this force he marched into Samnium ; there he 
was joined by the wreck of the consul’s army, and by 
the contingent of the Campanian allies of Rome ; but 
he did not immediately venture upon a battle. Again 
all the previous movements of both armies are unknown, 
nor is even the scene of the battle mentioned, but we 
are told'®' that after a short time a general action 
took place, in which the dictator Papirius, his master 
of the horse, C. Junius Bubulcus, and his two lieu- 
temants, M. Valerius and P. Decius, both men of 
consular rank, all alike distinguished themselves; 
and which ended in a complete victory on the side 
of the Romans. Papirius triumphed on the 16 th of 
Ua 7, IX. ,is. w Livy, IX. 40. 
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October and his triumph was distinguished by the chap. 
splendour of the captured arms which were carried in ^ 
the procession. There were a number of gilded and 
silvered shields which had been borne by two dif- 
ferent bands of Samnites in the late battle; the 
silvered shields had belonged to a band, each man of 
which had been pledged by solemn oaths, accompanied 
by a ceremonial of the most mysterious and appalling 
character, to return victorious or to die. As sacred 
soldiers, these men had worn in the field coats of white 
linen, and silvered arms; and hml their station on 
the right wing, which was the post of honour. The 
band with gilded shields had worn coats of various 
colours, like a plaid ; and both bands had plumes of 
an imposing height waving on their helmets. All 
these particulars of the Samnite arms are mentioned 
I’or the first time at the triumph of Papirius ; which 
proves that on no former occasion had the Samnites 
sustained so gre^at a defeat, or had attached such great 
importance to the issue of the contest, as to adopt the 
unwonted expedient of a sacred or devoted band. 

It is added that these gay shields were divided out 
amongst the several silversmiths in the forum that 
they might hang them up to decorate their shops on 
those great festivals when the forum was dressed up 
as a part of the pageant. 

The chronology is here auain involved in confusion. C’onfiiBiom 

~ again in the 

Fasti Capitolini. in so many of the towns of Italy at 

109 Livy, IX. 40. this day. 'the shields were hun^ up 

These shops of the silversmiths on the outside front of the square 
lined the Via Sacra, which on its piers, or pilae, looking towards the 
course from the Velia to the foot of forum. The butchers’ shops, which 
the Capitol ran along the northern in the time of the decemvirs had 
side of the forum. They were like occupied this side of the forum, had 
cells open in front, built of peperino, lately disappeared with the growing 
and wnth a row of square massy su|v magnificence of the city, and had 
ports or piers in front of them, sup- been succeeded by the shops of 
porting the first story of the houses goldsmiths and silversmiths. See 
above; exactly like the covered pas- Beschreibung der Stadt Rom. Vol. 
sages in which the shops are ranged III. 2nd part, p. 25. 
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According to the Fasti Capitolini, L. Papirius held 
his dictatorship for a whole year, during which there 
were no consuls; and Q. Fabius commanded in Etru- 
ria as proconsul, and triumphed in that office on the 
13th of November. To this version of the story 
belongs apparently the account of a second Etruscan 
campaign of Q. Fabius, of a great victory gained by 
him over the limbrians, and of a second gained over 
the Etruscans at the lake of Vadimon; then of the 
revolt and subscejuent submission of Perusia, of the 
occupation of that strong city by a llomaii garrison, 
and of embassies sent from the other cities of l^truria 
to sue for peace. It would be difficult indeed to find 
room for all these great achii^vements in the single 
year of Fabius' consulship; but, on the other hand, 
this second Etruscan campaign is unknown to Dio- 
dorus, and both he and Livy agree in making the 
second consulship of Q. Fabius follow immediately 
after his first, without any such interval as that men- 
tioned in the Fasti. It is remarkable, also, that the 
little lake of Vadimon should have been the scinie of 
two victories over the Etruscans, within a ])enod of 
about thirty years ; and we are tempted to i^sk whether 
the first of these battles has not been greatly exagge- 
rated. Yet the Etruscans must have been signally 
humbled by Fabius; for in the next year, when P. 
Dccius invaded Etruria he met with little opposition; 
the people of Tarquinii obtained a peace for forty 
years and the other Etruscan cities were glad to 
obtain a truce for a single year; and even this they 
purchased at the price of giving a year’s pay to the 
consul’s army, and two coats to each soldier. 

Q. Fabius, who had been chosen consul for the 
third time as the colleague of P. Decius, had this 
year the conduct of the war in 8amnium. But the 

Livy, IX. 41 . Diodorus, XX. 44 . 
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Samnites were so weakened, that their speedy sub- chap. 
jugation seemed inevitable; and this, we may suppose, ' — — 
filled the neighbouring nations with a sense of their 
own danger if Samnium should fall, and induced not 
only the Marsians and Pelignians “ to take part with 
the Samnites, but even shook the long-tri('d friend- 
ship of the Ilernicans with Home, and aroused the 
Sallentines, at the southern c^^tremity of Italy, to look 
oii^hc Samnite #ause as their own. Hut all was of 
no avail, and the success of the Homans was uninter- 
rupt^' h Nuceria Alfaterna in Campania, which had 
revolted seven years before, was now recovered, the 
IMarsians am^. Helignians were defeated, and Fabius 
v/as enabled to leave his province without danger, and 
to hasten into Umbria" ; the Umbrians, it is said, 
having raised so formidable an army as to threatcm to 
niai’ch straight upon Home, and I\* Decius having 
lh(/iight nec(^ssary to retreat from Etruria, in order 
to watch over the salety of the capital. IhuT, again, 
we cannot but suspect some exaggeration; for Fabius 
is said to have won an easv victory over the Urn- 
briaus, and the Fmbrian towns immediatidy sub- 
mitted. This may be doubtful; l)ut it is certain that 
the people of Ocriculum concluded an alliance with 
Home, and that Fabius obtained no triumph either for 
his victory over tlie Umbrians or for thos(^ whicdi he 
is said to have won in Samnium. Yet his command 
in Samnium was continued to him for another year, 
with the title of jwoconsul: the new consuls were 
Appius Claudius and L. Volumnius. 

As the Etruscan war wtis now over, and Fabius War with 

. , I • O • 1 Sullcu- 

continued to command the army m Samnium, only titles, 
one of the consuls for this year was required to take 
the field. This was L. Volumnius, and he was sent 


Livy, IX. 41. 


Livy, IX. 41. 
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CHAP, against the Sallentines an Apulian or lapygian 

' — V— ^ people, who dwelt, as we have seen, at the extreme 
heel of Italy, and who were now attacked by the 
Romans, under pretence, we may suppose, of their 
-having annoyed some of the Apulian allies of Rome. 
But Volumnius did nothing worthy of notice, ah 
though, according to Livy, he gained some victories, 
took several towns, and made himself very popular 
with his soldiers by his liberality iii the disposal of 
the plunder. The Fasti Capitolini, however, ^ow 
that ho obtained no triumph ; and one of the annalists, 
Piso”*, omitted his consulship altogether, as if he 
doubted its reality. 

Fabius*‘^on his part defeated the Samnites near 

tKomil7 obliged their army to surrender. The 

Samnites themselves he disarmed, and then dismissed 
them unhurt; but all the other prisoners, to whatever 
nation they belonged, were sold for slaves. Amongst 
this number, tluire were several who declared them- 
selves to be Hernicans, and these were immediately 
sent off to Rome, and by order of the senate were 
committed to the custody of the several allied cities 
of the Latins. Q. Fabius then led his army home; 
but either his victory has been exaggerated, or it 
was balanced by some defeats, which the Roman 
writers did not choose to mention, for he obtained no 
triumph. 

^BTOvoiI' consuls were Q. Marcius Tremulus and 

P. Cornelius Arvina. They brought the case of the 
Hernican prisoners before the senate, which, says 
Livy"^, so exasperated the whole nation, that the 
people of Anagnia summoned a general council of 
deputies from every Hernican city, and all with three 
exceptions voted for war with Rome. It is manifest 


Livy, IX. 42 . 
»» Livy, IX. 44 . 


Livy, IX. 42 . 
Livy, IX. 42 . 
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that something is omitted in this narrative, the de- crap. 
cision of the senate upon the case which was brought ' — ’ 
before them. This it was, no doubt, which so exas- 
perated the Hernicans ; and no wonder, if, as there is 
every reason to believe, it ordered the prisoners to be 
scourged and beheaded. Such a bloody execution 
would naturally excite a deep and general indignation, 
and the common feeling of the Ilernican people would 
call aloud for vengeance. 

Meanwhile the indomitable spirit of the Samnites 
kindled at the prospect of this accession to their 
league against Rome ; and they thought that if they 
could clear the valley of the Liris, and thus open 
their communications with the country of the Iler- 
nicans, their combined forces might possibly again 
carry the war into the heart of Latium, through the 
great mountain-portal by Rra;neste. Accordingly, 
they attacked and carried the two posts of Calatia on 
the Vulturnus, and Sora on the upper Liris, and sold 
the prisoners as slaves Thus the communication 
with the Hernicans was opened, and a Samnite army 
must have taken up its position in the valley of the 
upper Liris, on the edge of the Hernican country. 

The Romans then hoped, by a combined operation of 
both the consular armies, to penetrate into the heart 
of the enemy’s seat of war in two different directions ; 
and Q. Marcius proceeded to invade the Hernican 
territory from the side of Latium, while R. Cornelius 
was to ascend the valley of the Liris from Campania, 
and to dislodge the Samnites from Sora. Rut the 
enemy held their ground so well and availed tliem- 
selves so effectually of their central position, that the 
consuls could make no progress; and being kept in 
total ignorance of each other’s movements, it is likely 

Livy, IX. 43. Diodorus, XX. 80. 

Li^'y, IX. 43. 
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Tlio Hrrni 
041118 solicit 
and ol)Uiii 
truce. Sara 


that each successively sustained a severe check from 
a concentration of the enemy’s force against his par- 
ticular army. This stato of affairs excited great alarm 
at Rome; all citizens within the military age were 
enlisted, and two regular armies of two legions each 
were raised, to be ready for any emergency. 

Thus supported, Marcius soon overbore the re- 
sistance of the Hcrnicans, and obliged them to pur- 


miim ru- chaso a trucG for thirty days by furnishing the Roman 

vaged for , ^ j j ^ cd 

five months amiy with two months’ pay and rations of corn, and 

hy two con- rm 

Buiar armies. With clotlimg lor cach soldicr. Ihey then sued for 
peace, and were referred by the senate to the consul, 
who received accordingly their entire submission, lie 
hastened to effect his junction with his colleague; and 
the Samnite army, oppressed by their united forces, 
^was defeated with OTeat slaughter Marcius re- 
turned to Rome, and triumphed on the 30th of 
dune’’’, and his services were accounted so eminent, 
that an equestrian statue was set up in honour of him 
in the forum in front of the temple of Castor, or 
leather of the twin heroes. Castor and Pollux. After 
his triumph, he rejoined his colleague in Samnium, 
and their two armies being completely masters of the 
held, ravaged the whole country with the utmost 
perseverance for the space of nearly hve months'-"; 
cutting down the fruit-trees, burning the houses that 
were not secured within the fortihed towns, and 
doing all the mischief in their power, in the hope of 
forcing the enemy into submission. The consuls were 
thus detained so long in the field, that a dictator was 
named to hold the comitia; and L. Postumius and 
Ti. ^liiiucius were elected consuls for the year fol- 


lowing. 


Li'y, IX. 43. Castor was on tVie southern side of 

Fasti Capitolini. the forum, opposite to the line of the 

Livy, IX. 43. Pliny, Hist. Via Sacra. 

Nat. XXXIV. G. The temple of Diodorus, XX. 80. 
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Before the close of this year, the senate had decided ^xx^' 
the fate of the Hernicans Three cities which had 
taken no part in the late war were left in the enjoy- 

^ , *' . settlrinetit 

ment of their municipal independence ; hut Anaemia of the pier- 

-*■ y . ~ nicauH. 

and the other towns were obliged to receive the Ro- 
man franchise without the right of voting; or, in 
other words, to become the subjects of Rome, without 
any share either in the general government or in their 
own municipal administration. They were forbidden 
to hold any common meetings or to intermarry with 
one another, and their magistrates were prohibited from 
exercising anj other function than that of superintend- 
ing the performance of the rites of religion. 

The long contest with the Samnites was now draw- Decisive 
ing to a conclusion. Before the new consuls took the tjie luMitof 
field, and after Marcius and Cornelius had returned i' viiinuui 
home, the Samnites revenged in some degi'ee the 
devastation of their own country by making several 
plundering inroads into the plain of (^ampania‘"\ 

But when the legions opened the campaign, the power 
of the Biomans was again irresistible. The seat of 
the war was now in the very heart of Samnium, on 
the north side of the Matese, in the country of the 
l^entrians ; and the two consuls atta(‘ked the two 
cities of Tifernum and Bovianum. One last desperate 
effort was made by the Samnite imporator, or ca])tain- 
ffcneral, Statius Cellius, to relieve Bovianum ; hut it 
was vain, although the battle was so stoutly contested, 

*that the Roman consul Ti. Minucius was mortally 
wounded, and did not live to reap the fruits ot his 
victory. But Gellius was himself taken prisoner, and 
the greater part of his army destroyed. Bovianum 
then surrendered, and the consuls on their return 
home recovered the towns which had been lately lost 

Livy, IX. 43 . 

Livy, IX. 44 . Diodorus, XX. 
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XXXI. 


The Sam- 
iiites and 
thoir allies 
submit to 
tho Romans. 


Areessionfl 
gained to^ 
the Roman 
dominion in 
tho coiirw 
of the war. 


in the valley of the Liris, Sora, Arpinum, and an un- 
known place, Cerennia or Censennia. 

This campaign was decisive. The new consuls 
were P. Sulpicius and P. Sempronius, and Sulpicius 
immediately took the field in Samnium ^ He gained 
some advantages, small perhaps in themselves, but 
important, as the last drop poured into the brimming 
vessel, and causing the water to overflow. The Sam- 
nites at last sued for peace, and the Marrucinians, 
Marsians, Pelignians, and Frentanians, followed the 
example. They were all obliged to become the allies 
of Kome, but the alliance was no logger on equal 
terms they became, in fact, politically subject, and 
consented to acknowledge and respect the majesty, or, 
in other words, the supremacy of Rome. 

In comparison with such a full confession of the 
superior strength of the Romans, any partial acquisi- 
tions of territory were of slight importance. Rut the 
Romans had obtained in the course of the war the im- 
portant position of Luceria in Apulia, which secured 


Diodonis calls it SerenDia. 
Is not this place the ‘^Cisauna” in 
Samnium, mentioned in the in- 
scription on the tomb of L. Scipio 
Barbatus ? 

This appears from the Fasti 
Capitolini, which state, that Sul- 
picius obtained a triumph for his 
victories over the Samnites in this 
year. 

Dionysius, Excerpt, de Lega- 
tion. p. 2331, Reiske. His words 
are, speaking of the Samnites, rovp 

xrrrqKoovf 6^\oyj](TavTas €(T€(T0ai. 

Livy says, Foedus antiquum Sam- 
nitibus redditura.” 'Hiis is because 
he never seems to have conceived 
that any nation could ever have been 
the equal ally of Rome, but that 
from the very beginning it must 
have acknowledged the Roman 
supremacy, llius, when he speaks 
of the first treaty between Rome and 
Samnium in the year 401, he says. 


that the Samnites solicited the 
friendship of Rome ; that “ Legatis 
eorum comiter ab senatu respon- 
Bum ; foedere in societatera acce[)ti.’' 
VII. 19. In the same manner he 
misrepresents the early relations be- 
tween Rome and Latiura. But the 
negotiations had broken off in 
the year 432 on this very point, 
because the Samnites would not be- 
come the dependent allies of Rome ; 
and as the Romans never receded* 
from the conditions on wlfich they 
had once insisted, we may be sure 
that they would have granted no 
peace to the Samnites, which did 
not include their complete submis- 
sion ; nor can we suppose that the 
Samnites would have persevered so 
long in carrying on the war amidst 
such repeated disasters, if they could 
have ended it on any terms less in- 
tolerable. 
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their ascendancy in that part of Italy; and, they had chap. 
also won the whole line of the Liris, all those Volscian — 
towns which had been the Samnite share of the spoil 
at the conclusion of the great Latin war. Campania 
had been retained, and its connexion with Rome was 
rendered closer than ever ; and, above all, the timely 
extension of the full Roman franchise to so many of 
the Latin and Volscian cities in the neighbourhood 
of Rome, had made the Roman power sound at the 
heart, and had consolidated that mass of citizens, and 
of allies scarcely less true than citizens, wdthin the 
confines of Latium, of which neither the arms nor the 
arts of Hannibal could tempt a single individual to 
join his standard. 

The conquest of the ITernicans gave the Romans, 
it is probable, a considerable accession of territory in 
the forfeited domain land of the several cities ; and 
it put an end to the old equal alliance which entitled 
the Ilernicans to a share of all plunder taken by the 
armies of the allied nations. The victories over the 
l^truscans and Umbrians had revealed the secret of 
the comparative weakness of those once dreaded na- 
tions ; and had taught the Romans that their frontier 
might be extended as soon as they chose beyond the 
Ciminian hills. 

Thus in the twenty years of the second Samnite r onic "WM 
war Rome had risen to the first place, beyond dispute, power ia 
amongst the nations of Italy, j^d amidst the divi- 
sions and corruption of the several kingdoms which 
had grown up out of the fragments of Alexander’s 
empire, there was scarcely a power in the civilized 
world, except Carthage, which could have contended 
successfully with Rome single-handed. 

Half a century was yet to elapse before Carthage 
entered upon the contest. Meanwhile the Roman 
power was yet to be sharply tried ; what Etruria and 
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INTEMAL HISTORY FROM 428 TO 454 — ABOLITION OF 
PERSONAL SLAVERY FOR DEBT— DICTATORSHIP OF 
C. M.ENIUS — CENSORSHIP OF AJTIUS CLAUDIUS— 
CENSORSHIP OF Q. FABIUS AND P, DECIUS— THE 
OGULNIAN LAW. 


“ Nothing hag contributed more than this lenity to raise the cliaracter 
of public men. Ambition is of itself a game sufficiently hazardous and 
sufficiently deep to inflame the passions, without adding property, life, and 
hberty to the stake.”— Edinburgh Review, No. XCV. p. 161. 


We have seen, that in the year immediately preceding chap. 
the first campaitni of the Samnite war, several syinp- ‘—I - 

. , ® .. , - ' ‘ AlUTdpo- 

toms had been mamtested by a strong party amongst HltlOIl of jHll'-* 
the patricians of the old jealousy towards the com- Honu' Tho 
mons; M. Marcellus, a plebeian, had been forced to popiilur 
resign his dictatorship by the augurs, on the alleged 
reason that his appointment was invalid from some 
religious objection; and the most obstinate attempts 
were made to set aside the Licinian law, and to procure 
the election of two patrician consuls. In the course 
of the Samnite war occasional traces of the same 
feeling are discernible. But its shape was no longer 
what it had been in the earlier days of the Common- 
wealth. It was no longer a struggle between an aris- 
tocracy in the exclusive .possession of the government, 
and a people impatient of their own exclusion from it. 

It was no longer a struggle between the whole patri- 
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cian order on the one side, and the whole body of the 
commons on the other. A considerable portion of 
the patricians and a majority of the senate were well 
reconciled to the altered state of thfngs, and cordially 
received the distinguished commpners who had made 
their way to the highest oflBces in the Commonwealth, 
and composed a new nobility fully worthy to stand on 
equal terms by the side of the old. Thus the mode- 
rate patricians, the new nobility of the commons, and 
the mass of the old plebeians were now closely linked 
together; and their union gave that energy to the 
Roman councils and arms which marks in so eminent 
a manner the middle of the fifth century. But as 
these elements had tended more and more towards 
each other, so they parted oflT on either side from other 
elements with which, at an earlier period, they had 
been respectively connected. The moderate patricians 
stood aloof from the high or more violent party, who 
still dreamt of recovering the old ascendancy of their 
order ; whilst a new popular party, though as yet very 
inconsiderable in power or influence, was growing up 
distinct from the old plebeians, regarding them with 
envy ‘, and regarded by them in turn with feelings of 


^ This is the proj^ress of all po- 
pular parties, from the necessity of 
the case. As the ruling body in the 
earliest state of society is extremely 
exclusive, the popular party then 
comprises what ISieyes would call 
the nation minus a privileged indi- 
vidual or a very small privileged 
class. Eac’h success of this party 
satisfies the wishes of a portion of 
its members, and thus makes them 
for the future its enemies. And a 
repetition of this process would at 
last place the anti- popular party in 
that same position which was at 
first occupied by their adversaries ; 
they would, in their turn, become 
the nation, minus a very small ex- 
cluded class, a class, in fact, excluded 
by nothing but their own ignorance 


or profligacy. Tliis would be the 
natural perfection of a state, but 
unhap])ily, this as yet has never 
been attained to ; the process has 
gone on healthfully in its first stages, 
satisfying successively all those 
whose exclusion was wholly unna- 
tural, that is, who were excluded by * 
distinctions purely arbitrary, or 
overbalanced by many more points 
of resemblance and fitness for poli- 
tical power. But when it reaches 
those who differ really from the 
governing body, as in the case of 
the rich and the poor, then convul- 
sion and decline have mostly fol- 
lowed. 'idle work of smoothing 
dpwn these real differences is so 
difficult, that it has rarely or never 
been attempted; the excluding party, 
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dislike and suspicion. This new party consisted of 
freedmen, and of citizens engaged in the various ' — ^ 
trades and occupations of a city life, who were desnised 
by the old agricultural plebeians as a low and uiroar- 
like populace, and who, by a strong public opinion, 
were excluded from all prospect of political distinc- 
tions. Many of these persons, indeed, had not even 
the right of voting, as they were not included in any 
tribe ; and they bore this exclusion as impatiently as 
the old plebeians had borne their exclusion from the 
highest curulc offices. This was a class which was 
daily becoming more numerous, in proportion as 
Jiomc grew in wealth and pojiulation, and it formed 
the origin of the popular party of the later period of 
the Commonwealth; a party very different, both in 
its character and feeliilgs, from the commons of its 
earlier history. 

These extremes of civil society, the highest aris- Coalition of 
tocrats and th(^ lowest populace, have often made com- tnme par- 
mon cause with each other against that middle class tia- m<.de- 
which both hate equally. And when the malcontent 
aristocratical families are few in number, but of the 
highest nobility, any ambitious individual among them 
is tempk^d to court the populace for objects more 
directly personal; he tries to make them the instru- 
ment, not of the greatness of his order, but of his own. 


strengthened hy all those who were 
once excluded, is now extremely 
• ])owerful, and its power is moral as 
well as jihysical; the excluded or 
jiopular ))arty, no longer a nation 
contending against a caste, but yet 
much more than a worthless faction 
contending against a nation, are 
conscious of a uTong done to them, 
and are embittered by this feeling ; 
hut being unable to c^rry their point, 
and, from their very inability to 
obtain a share of the benefits uf 
society, becoming more and more 
morally unfit to enjoy them, their 

VOL. II. 


triumph and their continued exclu- 
sion are alike deplorable. 'Iheir 
triumph is but the tnumpliof slaves 
broken loose, full of brute ignorance 
and wickedness ; t'leir continued 
exclusion is a pcrjietual cancer, 
wasting away the nation’s life ; and 
It IS a moral evil moreover, because 
it involves injustice. The great 
and hardest jiroblem of political 
wisdom is to prevent any part of 
society from becoming so socially 
degraded by poverty, that their j)f)li- 
tical enfranchisement becomes dan- 
gerous, or even mischievous. 

Q 
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xxxH commonly remarked of the tyrants of the 

— — ancient world, that they began by playing the dema- 
gogue. In such an union between the highest and 
the lowest classes of society, the gain is mostly for 
the former; the latter derive littU) advantage from the 
alliance, except the pleasure of the horse in the fable, 
when he saw his old enemy the stag effectually 
humbled. But the coalition is not solely one of 
political expediency; it arises partly out of certain 
moral affinities existing between those whose social 


• Character 
of BMch coa- 
litions. 


and political conditions are the extremes! opposites. 
The moral bond between them is their common im- 
patience of law and good government; that anarchical 
and selfish restlessness which sees in the existing? order 
of society an equal restraint upon the pride and passion 
of the highest and on the heedy cupidity of the 
lowest ^ This is the feeling which has so often 
brought together the proudest despot or the most in- 
solent aristocrat and the lowest and most profligate 
populace; and it was this, tliough in a far milder 
degr(‘e, which associated in one common party at Borne, 
in the period now before ns, the humblest of the city 
populace and the representative of the proudest family 
in the Commonwealth, Appius Claudius. 

But in these coalitions, which are for ever recurrinL^ 
in history, the two coalescing parties are far from de- 
serving the same judgment. Historians have justly 
pronounced their full condemnation on the selfish 
hypocrisy of the tyrant, who talks of liberty in order 
to establish his own despotism. And for those who, 
despising all the honours and benefits of society which 
are fully open to them, aspire to a rank and greatness 
of a higher and more exclusive sort than the nature 


’ ji fiiv irtvia dwi-yxi; TiiXfiav e’ldyoinrir tt roiis Kivivvovs. Thucy- 
naptxovcra, rj &' f^virin vffpa dides, III, 45. 

TrXfovffiov KOI (ppoy^fioTi 
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of society allows, no condemnation can be too severe, 
for no wickedness can be greater. But the lowest — ^ ^ 
class, when they are misled into such alliances, deserve, 
even in their worst excesses, a milder sentence. Not 
only arc they entitled to all the excuse which may he 
claimed by ignorance, and an ignorance arising rather 
from their condition than from their choice, but in 
their quarrel against the existing order of things, 
there is, and ever will he, amidst much of envy and 
cupidity and revenge, a certain mixture also of justice. 
Nothiim is more horrible than the rebellions of slaves; 
yet it is impossible to regard even these with unmixed 
abhorrence. Nor can we ever place on the same 
level, those who, being excluded from the benefits of 
society, do but seek a share of them, and those w’h(>, 
enjoying all these benefits in ample measure, cannot 
rest w ithout something more. Neither are the middle 
classes apt to be wholly guiltless in their treatment of 
those below th mi; when they have established their 
own rights against the aristocracy, they become a new 
aristocracy themselves; and having themselves ])asscd 
through the door, they shut it against those wdio 
would fain follow. But here, as in their own earlier 
contest with the old aristocracy, the fault does not • 
consist in denying political rights to those who arc 
not yet tit for them, for this may be often necessary 
and just; but in preventing them from ever becoming 
fit, by retaining institutions wdiich have an inevitable 
tendency to kc^ep the lowTst (‘lasses morally (Ungraded, 
or, at the best, by taking no pains to introduce such 
as may improve them. 

In the high aristocratical party at Home during the Kminknt 
period now^ before us, twa) individuals are eminent; L. rms'^ 
Bapirius Cursor, and Appius Claudius. But their the 
objects seem to have been different. Bapirius appears 
to have been sincerely attached to the old aristocratical fLpmuV 

q2 
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XXXII. 

Cursor and 

A])]>ius 

Claudius. 


2. Of the 
middle or 
moderate 
party. 


Q. FahiuB 
Maximus, 


P. Dccius 
Mus, 


constitution, and to have honestly wished to restore 
what in his eyes was the uncorrupted discipline of the 
Koman Commonwealth. Appius, like his ancestor 
the decemvir, or Dionysius of Syracuse, wished to over- 
throw the existing order of things, not in favour of 
the old patrician ascendancy, hut of his own personal 
dominion. 

The moderate or middle party, composed as it was 
of the majority of the senate and of the whole body of 
the old commons, numbered amongst its members 
most of the distinguished men of the time. To this 
party hclonged (^. Fabius Maximus, eminent alike in 
peace and in war, and who enjoyed the love ’ of his 
countrymen no less than he commanded their admira- 
tion and esteem. With him stood his friend P. Dccius 
Mus, thrice his colleague in the consulship when 
Rome needed the services of her bravest and ablest 
generals against her foreign enemies ; and bis colleague 
also in that memorable censorship, which required and 
found in them all the statesman's wisdom. P. Dccius 
might have disputed the palm of happiness in Solon’s 
judgment, with Tcllus the Athenian. Born to the 
truest nobility, the son of that P. Dccius, who, when 
consul, had devoted himself to death for his country 
in the great battle with the Latins, he, like his father, 
obtained the highest honours with the purest fame; 
and after having performed the greatest services in 
peace and in war, and having been rewarded in the 
fullest measure wdth the respect and affection of his 
fellow-citizens, he too, like his father, devoted himself 


^ When be died the peo])le con- 
tributed by snbscrij>tion a lar^e sum 
for the expenses of his funeral, which 
Heeins to have been a method of ex- 
pressing the })ul)hc feeling? towards 
the dead, even when his family was 
too wealthy to require it as an actual 
assistance. On this occasion, Q. 


Fabiiis Gorges, the son of the old 
Q. Fabius, employed the money in 
giving a })ubhc entertainment to one 
part ()f the jicople, epuluin, and in 
sending portions of meat to the rest, 
visceratu). See the writer, “ Ue 
Viris Illustribus,’’ in his life of Q, 
Fabius. 
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to death to save Rome from defeat, and so consigTied the chap. 

~ . XXXII. 

glory of his life safe from all stain, and crowned with — ^ ^ 

the yet higher glory of his death, to his count rpnen’s 
grateful memory for ever. Of the same hand, yet 
rather to he ranked first than third, was M. Valerius m. Valerius 
Corvus, to whom, no less than to Decius, Solon might 
have allowed the name of happy. Ills youth had 
caught the last rays of the romantic glory of earlier 
times ; and his single combat with the giant Gaul, and 
the wonderful aid which the gods had then vouchsafed 
him, was sung in the same strains as the valiant acts 
of the heroes of old, of Camillus, or Cincinnatus, or 
Cornelius t-ossus. llis manhood was no less rich in 
glory of another sort, whicdi if less brilliant wiis more 
real. Elected consul for the first time at three-and- 
twenty, five years afterwards in his third consulshij) 
he won the famous battle of Mount Gaums against the 
Samnites, and ^ave in the victorious issue of this first 
encounter, a Icippy omen of the final result of the long 
contest between the two nations. Tie was elected 
consul three times afterwards, and twice dictator ; and 
in his political course, true to the character of his 
family, he finally relieved the long distress of the 
poorer commons, and appcjised the most dangerous 
commotion which had ever yet threatened Rome ; and 
he re-enacted the famous Valerian law in his fifth con- 
sulship, that gTeat law of appeal from the sentence of 
the magistrate, which the Romans regarded as tlie 
main bulwark of their freedom. In his sixth consul- 
ship he was nearly seventy years old, but he lived 
thirty years longer, and died at the full age of a hun- 
dred years ^ after having witnessed the triumphant 

AokcI fj-oL ^7]\ovv ('iv^pus a/>€- tion” of hia worth, hut tlie “last 
TT/i^ Trpajrrj rt pr^uvovaa kgl TfXfurai'a confirmation” of it; it was the wur- 
^e^aiovaa tj vvv Tcoi'de K(iTa(rTpo(f)rj. thy close of a noble life. 

Thucyd II. 42. In Decius’ case * Pliny, Histor. Natur. VUI. 48. 
his death was not the “first indica- Phny says that forty-six years inter- 
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CHAP, end of the long contest with the Samnites, which three 
V — generations earlier had been under his own auspices 
so successfully begun. Next to these three great men 
Q. PuLiiiiufi we may rank Q. Publilius Philo, the author of the 
Publilian laws, praetor®, dictator, censor, and four 
times consul, who was chosen consul with L. Papirius 
Cursor after the disaster of Caiidium, as binng, with 
him, the man most able to retrieve the honour of 
c. MffiniuB. Pome. Nor should we omit C. Maenius \ twice dicta- 
tor, a man odious to the high patrician party for the 
firmness with which he opposed their projects, but 
repelling their attacks by the spotless innocence of his 
public life. To the same party belonged also, in all 
Q. AuiiuB probability, (^). Aulius Cerretanus twice consul, 
Cerreunus. mustcr of the horse by Q. Fabius in his first 

dictatorship, who sacTificed his life in covering the 
retreat of the Eomans in the rout of Lautula', and 
M. Fobiiug. M. Foslius, master of the horse to C. Mamius in his 
second dictatorship, like him obnoxious to the high 
patrician party®, and like him protected by his 
integrity. 

mw^^^uiar third or new popular party could not be ex- 


vened between his first consulship 
and his sixth. His sixth consulship 
WTis in the year 453, according to 
Pliny’s own chronology, [440, Nie- 
buhr,] if w^e })lace it four years after 
the consulship of P. Sempronius 
and P. Sulpicius, which with Pliny 
is the year 449- (Hist. Natur. 
XXXI 11. § 20) His first consul- 
ship accordingly would fall in 406, 
hut according to the Fasti Capito- 
lini, which jilace his second consul- 
shi]) two years afterwards, in 407, it 
would fall in 40.5. His third ac- 
cording to the same chronology w^as 
in 410 ; and his fourth in 4 18. The 
Fasti are wninting at the })eriod of 
his two Inst consulships, and they 
cannot be fixed positively. In hfs 
first consulship he was only tliree- 
and-twenty (Livy, VH. 26); which, 


following the chronology of the 
Fasti, would give 382 for the year 
of his birth. He lived, therefore, to 
the year 482 [475, Niebulir] ; that 
is, to the year after the capture of 
Tarentum, and the end of the fourth 
Samnite uTir. 

« Lit7, VUI. 15. VHI 12. 
VII 1. 17. For his four consulships 
see Liij, VHI. 12-22. IX. 7, and 
Diodorus, XIX. 66, and the Fasti 
Capitolini. 

' For his second dictatorship, see 
Livy, IX. 26 ; for his first, see the 
Fragdients of the Fasti (Capitolini, 
and note 6l of chap. XX'XI. of this 
volume. 

** Livy, VHI. 37. IX. 1.5, and for 
his death see the Fasti( apitolmi,and 
Diodonis, XIX. 72. Liv'y, IX. 23. 

• Livy, IX. 26. 
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pected from its very nature to produce as yet any men chat. 
of high distinction. Yet one individual belonging to 
it made himself remarkable, and will claim a place in cVinavius. 
this history, Cn. Flavius, the scribe or clerk, who 
divulged the secrets of the pontifical calendar, and of 
the technicalities of actions at law, and was rewarded 
with the curule aedileship in spite of his humble origin 
and occupation. 

That we are able to notice so many individual cha* 
racters at this period, shows that we are arrived at 
the dawn of what may be called real history. And 
this previous sk(itch of the parties of the (Common- 
wealth, and of their most eminent members, may 
perhaps make the account of the transactions in 
which they were engaged, not only clearer but more 
interesting. 

During the first half of the Samnite war, but in AlK)Htion of 
what year is uncertain, there was passed that fa- iwy for 
raous law whi *li prohibited ptTsoni^l slavery I'or debt;* 
no creditor might for the future attach the ])erson 
of his debtor, but he might only seize his property ; 
and all those whose })crsonal freedom was pledged i’or 
their debts, (iiexi,) were released from their liability, 
if they could swear that they had property enough 
to meet their creditor's demands. It doe5 not appear 
that this iireat alteration in the law was the work of 

o 


Li \7 places the story in the 
congulsliip of C. Ihetehus, in the 
very first year of the war; VHf. 
28. But as Dionysius (Fragm. Vol. 
IV. p. 2338, Reiske), and Valerius 
Maximus (VI. I, § 9), relate it as 
having happened after the affair of 
the ])as8 of Caudium, Niebuhr re- 
fers It to the dietatorshij) of C. Cue- 
tehus, in the 1 2th year of the war. 
(Livy, IX. 28.) A passage in Varro, 
de Lin^. Lat , (AT I 105. ed Muller, ) 
relates to this subject, but is so cor- 
rupt in the MSS. that its testimony 
cannot be appealed to with certainty. 


It runs “ Hoc (h Popilio vocare 
Silh) dictatore sublutuin iie fieret, 
lit oinnes, (jiii bonam eojiiam jura- 
nint, ne es^ent nexi, sed soluti.’^ 
Muller has corrected this into “iioc 
C. Poplilio auctore Visolo dictatore 
sublatuin ” “ Visolo” having been 
a conjecture of Anton. Augustino, 
and uj)])roved by Sealiger, because 
the cognomen of C. Pmtehus was 
Visolus, as we learn from the Jhoti 
Dapitolmi. But I would rather read 
Bopliho provoeunti* ” m the 
former part of the sentence, than 
“ C. Bophho auctore.” 
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CHAP, any tribune, or that it arose out of any general or 
^ — V — ^ .deliberate desire to soften the severity of the ancient 
practice. It was occasioned, we are told, by one 
scandalous instance of abuse of power on the part 
of a creditor towards his debtor, who, according to 
the old law, had been given over to him as a slave, 
(addictus,) because he had pledged his person for his 
debts, and had been unable to redeem his pledge. 
The outrage excited so general a feeling, that the 
senate immediately passed a bill for the eftectual pre- 
vention of such atrocities for the future; and the con- 
suls, or rather, as it should seem, the dictator, C, 
P(etelius, was desired to propose it to the people, tliat 
it might become a law. Put although personal slavery 
for debt was thus done aw^ay, yet the conseciuences of 
insolvency were much more serious at llonu^ than they 
are in modern Europe. He whose property had been 
once made over to his creditors by the prmtor’s sen- 
tence, became, ijiio facTo, infamous^'; he lost his 
tribe, and with it all his political rights; and the for- 
feiture was irrevocable, even though he might after- 
wards pay his debts to the full; nor was it even in 
the power of the censors to replace him on the roll of 
citizens. So sacred a thing did credit appear in the 
eyes of the Romans; and so just did they consider it, 
that a failure in the discharge of one of the most 
important social obligations should be visited with a 
forfeiture of social and political rights. 

State of As the internal history of liomo during this period 
rc^ptet to can only be collected from a few^ detached notices, we 

the nning of n i • *1 1 

the Tuseu- are compelled to pass over in silence those memorable 
pnverua- ycurs which were marked by the rising of the Tuscu- 
Ians and Privernatians, and by the defeat at the pass 

'' In pudoris notam capitis Tertullian, Apologct. 4. 
pcEna conversa, bonorum adhibita See also tne strong language of 
proBcriptione, suffundere inaluit ho- Cicero i)ro Quintio, 15, 16. 
minis sangiiinem quam efPundere.” 
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of Caudium. This last disaster, indeed, was such as 
to still for a time all domestic disputes, and to make 
every Roman feel alike for the national calamity ; and 
the election of L. Papirius Cursor and (^. Publilius as 
consuls for the following year, seems to show a com- 
mon desire to appoint the two ablest generals of the 
Commonwealth, without any reference to party dis- 
tinctions. But the war with Tusculum, Privernum, 
and VelitriP was of another character; and the claims 
of these cities and the treatment which should be 
shown to them, must have been judged of very vari- 
ously. Ar(' we mistaken in supposing that the mode- 
rate or middle party supported the liberal policy 
which was actually pursued, while the new p(>])ular 
party, the party of the populace, called aloud for seve- 
rity and vcngeanceC? AVe know^ that L. Pulvius Cur- 
vus, who had so lately led the Tusculans to assail the 
city of Rome, w^as elected consul'" togetlu^r with 
Fabius; and that six or seven years afterwards be was 
a})pointed master of the horse by L. Ylhuilius Ala- 
mercinus : and both Fabius and yFhnilius were eminent 
amongst the leaders of the moderate party. AVe know 
also that AI. Flavius the tribune, who brought forward 
the bill for the punishment of the Tusculans, was a 
man of doubtful private character''', and ‘that he was 
said to have owed his first tribunc^ship to a largess^ 
which he had given to the poorer citizens, ingratitude 
for having been acquitted by them when indicted by 
the mdilcs on a criminal charge. It app(^ars also, 
that he must have been elected tribune twice at least 
within four years'^; which, in a man of such a cha- 

Li\y, VIU 38. serves, that tlie anecdote must refer 

Livy, IX. ‘21. to a period when the luiinher of tlie 

Livy, Vnil. 22. tribes was twenty-nine, which c\- 

C'omj)are Livy, VIII 22, and actly tallies with the date of tiie 
37. lluHchkc, in his work on the story a** given hy Idvy. According 
Constitution of Ser. Tullius, p. 730, to Valerius Ma.vimus, the eurule 
refers to this M. Flavius the anec- aedile by whom Flavius was iin- 
dote related hy Valerius Maximus, peached was V. Valerius. 

VIII. 1, § ingeniously oh- 
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time of tljo 
revolt of 
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(]. Mfcnius 
dictator. 


racter, seems to argue that he continued to practise 
the arts of a demagogue. If this be so, his hill for 
the punishment of the Tusculans exactly resembled, 
both in itself and in the personal and political cha- 
racter of its author, the famous bill of Cleon, for the 
execution of the Mityleneans ; and we have here an- 
other instance that a low popular party has as little 
claim as that of the high aristocracy, to the title of 
high-principled and liberal. 

The six years which followed the affair at Caudium 
are to us, as far as regards domestic affairs, a blank ; 
hut in the year 433, (Niebuhr 434,) the defeat of 
Lautulae and its consequences led to the second dicta- 
torship of C. Maenius, an event, of which the notices 
preserved to us are unusually full, ('apua had re- 
volted and as the consuls, M. Iketelius and C. Sul- 
picius, were fully engaged with the Samnites, a dic- 
tator with a third army w^as appointed to reduce the 
(^ampanians. The battle of Cinna, as we have seen, 
terrified the Campanians into submission; and the 
principal headers of the revolt perished by their own 
hands. But the dictator, C. ]\IaDnius during his in- 
quiry into the origin of the revolt at Capua, gained 
soiiKi startling information, which showed that it had 
received encouragement from a powerful party in 
Home itself; the spirit ^”of his commission, he argued, 
called upon him to follow up this investigation ; and 
when he returned to Rome, he pursued it with vigour. 
No proof, it seems, could be obtained of any direct 
act of treason ; but there existed what were in Greece 
the well-known preparations for a revolution, a num- 
ber of organized societies for the purpose of influ- 


Diodorus, XIX. 76 .. IX. 26 . 

Liyy, 1 \ 26 . “ Coitionos bonorum adijiis- 

18 V^ersa Roinain interpreUndo cendorum causa factas.'' Livv, IX. 
res, non nominatim (pii ( ajuuT. sed 26 . 'I'liese words are almost a 
in universum qui usquam coissent translation of the description given 
conjurassentve adversus reinjmbli- by 'I'hueydides of the anstocratical 
ouBprisenalum jussisse.” Livy, clubs of Athens, tus ^vyu>iJio(rla^, 
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dicing the elections, and procuring the appointment 
of particular candidates. These societies, it is implied, 
consisted partly of the highest members of the aristo- 
cracy, and partly of the lowest classes of citizens, both at 
present being combined in one common cause. 'J'he dic- 
tator, therefore, encountered a formidable opposition; 
the high patrician party recriminated upon him and 
upon his master of the horse, ]\I. Foslius Flaccinator. 
“ Men of the commons such as they were, needed 
undue means to secure their way tn public offices, 
rather than the patricians, who derived from their 
noble birth a sufficient and an honourable title to the 
votes of their countrymen.^' Immediately the dictator 
and his master of the horse courted, and called for, 
the fullest inquiry into their conduct ; tln^y resigned 
their offices, were })ut upon their trial before tlie con- 
suls, and in sjiite of the efforts of the aristo(‘i'ati(*al 
party to prove them guilty, tln^y were most lionoiir- 
ablv acquitted Q. Ibiblilius Fhilo, the most distin- 
iXuished commoner of his time, was accused dw the 
same party on the same charge, and was aequitted no 
less completely. But by thus dexterously assailing 
their assailants, the high nobility gained a consider- 
able advantage; it seemed as if both parties were open 
to accusation, and that an imiuiry into an offimee so 
universal must needs be fruitless. Besides, the most 
serious danger had been removed by the favourable 
turn of the events ofdhe war; and when men’s minds 
were no longer under the inlluencc of alarm, the in- 
quiry would cease to be supported by that strong pub- 
lic feeling which alone could enable it to proceed with 


CHAP. 

XXXII. 


(iiTTfp irpoTepov (v tt] 

TTuXfL (iveraL f7rl fii'fcaif Kiii apxtm. 

VIII. .54. 

■;o iSej^are no])ilium ul crimen 
esse, qiiibus si milla obstetur I’miiile, 
})ateat via ad huiiorem, sed liomi- 


num ncvornin.’’ Li\^, IX. 20. 

“ Pulililius ctmin 1‘hilo, rnidti- 
pbcntis summia Inmonbiis jx^st r( ^ 
tot domi bell()(jue ^n-stas, ccti’niin 
invisiis nobilitau, causam dixit.” 
l.ivy, IX. 20. 
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chap, effect. Accordingly, the societies triumphed ; and 
-V — the coalition between the high aristocracy and the 
populace, thus ineffectually attaeked, began to mani- 
fest itself more freely and more decidedly. 

Accordingly, two years afterwards, Appius Claudius 
Claudius, ^as elected censor, together with C. Plautius. The 
censorship, it should be remembered, was in point of 
rank the highest office in the Commonwealth ; its 
power was almost unbounded ; its command ever the 
public money, and the opportunities of distinction and 
of influence which it afforded, as originating: and con- 
ducting all public works, made it an especial object of 
ambition to a man like Appius, who was less fitted to 
signalize himself as a general. Besides, he probably 
had from the first formed the design of prolonging his 
term of office for the full period of five years, in de- 
fiance of the A^milian law; and so vast a power, en- 
joyed during so long a period, might be made to serve 
the wildest purposes of ambition, 
of (-)ne of his earliest acts as censor was to revise the 

of senators. Qf sciiators. It was usual on these occasions to 
add to the list the names of such citizens as seemed 
best to deserve that honour; and the selection would 
commonly be made from those who within the last 
five years had been elected for the first time to any 
curule magistracy, and who therefore had not been 
in the senate at the last census, liut in addition to 
the deaths caused by the Saninite war, (and the 
master of the horse could not have been the only 
senator who fell in the rout of Lautulse,) the year im- 
mediately preceding Appius^ censorship had been 
marked by a visitation of pestilence, so that the names 
wffiich he w^ould have to add to the roll of the senate 
would be more than usually numerous. To the utter 
scandal of the old plebeians no less than of the patri- 
cians, Appius passed over many names which other 
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censors would have inserted, and filled up the va- chap. 

^ XXXJI. 

cancies with numbers of the low popular party, many ' — ^ 
of whom were the sons of freeclrnen and therefore, 
according^ to l?oinan law, the grandsons of nobody. 

The persons thus chosen were probably wealthy men, 
and many of them may have already filled the offices 
of tribune or plefieian a^dile ; but the time when the 
senate had been a purely patri(‘ian assembly was too 
recent to allo\v of its being thrown open, not merely 
to commoners, but to men whose gi’aiidfathers had 
been slaves; and the attempt of Appius to fill tlie 
senate w itli those wdio would have been no better than 
his creatures, like some of his ancestor’s colleatiues 
in the decemvirate, was too violent a measure to be 
endured. Accordingly, the consuls of the next year, 

Junius llubulcus and (^. yEmilius l>arbula, set his 
list aside without hesitation, and summoned those 
only as senators wdiose names had been on the roll of 
the Icxst pr(‘vious censors, L. Tapirius Crassus and C. 

]\Ia3nius. 

Not discouraged, however, by this ill success, Ap- Uc ri(liiiit« 

. , , , inaiiN Iri'i'd- 

pius acted on the same system wlien lie procc'cded to nien'nito 
revise the rolls of the several tribes, llis colleague, 
Plautius, unable to bear the shame of siafing his 
list of the senate utterly disregarded, had resigiKMl 
his office at the end of the year If a cmisor diinl 

or rcsiLpietl before the corupletion of the eighteen 
months fixed hy the ahnilian law as the term of liis 
authority, it was accounted unlucky to elect another 
in his place; and his colh'ague on such occasions 
usually resigmul immediat(dy, rather than incur the 
odium of wielding such vast powers alone. Appius, 
however, had no such scruples, and continued to act 
as sole censor. In his revision of the tribes, he ad- 

Diodorus, XX. ST), 30. Livy, IX. 29, 30. 

Li\t, IX. 29. 
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raitted a great number of freedmen and citizens of 
low condition to the enjoyment of the full franchise; 
and he entered them purposely in all the tribes, that 
the influence of his party might extend to all. It will 
readily be understood that a large proportion of the 
members of the more remote tribes especially, w^ould 
attend but seldom at the comitia; whilst the city po- 
pulace and the tradesmen and artisans were always on 
the spot, and would be frequently the majority of 
voters in their respective tribes. Thus the old agri- 
cultural commons saw themselves overwhelmed by 
their new tribesmen, and that share in the govern- 
ment which they had so hardly won was on the point 
of being wrested from them by men whom, according 
to the general feeling of the ancient world, they de- 
spised as little better than slaves. 

Thus far the conduct of Appius was not incon- 
sistent with a mere desire to restore the old ascen- 
dancy of the patricians ; for the lowest classes being 
as yet quite incapable of exercising dominion, might 
safely be used as auxiliaries for humbling the classes 
next above them; just as the feudal kings occasionally 
courted the commons, and were enabled through their 
aid to weaken the power of the nobles, without any 
danger of seeing their own authority subjected to the 
control of a representative assembly. But if it be 
true that Appius encouraged Cn. Flavius ” in the 
acts which gave such offence to the aristocracy, we 
cannot conceive his objects to have been other than 
personal : for it was against the old patrician influence 
much more than against the new plebeian nobility, 
that the proceedings of Flavius were directed. This 
man was the son of a freedman, a clerk or writer by 


Diodorus, XX. 35, 36. Livy, assidue sa^aci inpenio promul^^ave- 
IX. 46. ratque.^’ Pliny, Hist. Nat. XXXIII. 

^ “ Ap})ii Cceci scriba, cujiis hor- 6. ed. SiUig. 
tatu exceperat eos dies consultando 
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his occupation, and at this time employed in the busi- chap. 
ness of the censor’s otiice under Appius. It wa^ by 
Appius’ instigation that he published his famous 
calendar or almanack; that is, he stuck up whited 
boards round the forum, on which were marked down 
the days and parts of days in every month on whi(*h 
law business might lawfully be done : a knowledge 
which the people had hitherto been obliged to gain 
from the pontifices, or a few of the patriedans who 
understood the pontifical law; and as the days did 
not recur regularly, and the principle which deter- 
mined them wa?^carcfully kept a secret, the peoples 
were wholly at their instructors’ mercy At the 
same time Flavius also published an account"^ of the 
forms to be observed in the several ways of proceeding 
at law; a work which in after-times must have been 
exceedingly curious; but which must have utterly 
failed in practice, if its object was to enable a com- 
mon man to conduct his own suit, without consulting 
some one l('ai‘ned in the law. Accordingly, it was to 
the publication of his calendar that Flavius owed his 
great popularity ; he w^as elected soon after tribune 
he was appointed to one or two other important public 
offices, and six years later, as we shall see presently, 
he obtained the rank of curule mdile. 

Thus makiim it" his pleasure to lessen all diimity public 

. . ^ works. 

and to diminish all influence but his own,, offending 
in his pride the old aristocracy no less than the new 
and the middle classes, Appius now, as sole censor, 
feeling himself in possession of almost kingly power, 
resolved to distinguish his name by public works on 
a most magnificent scale, such aS the greatest king 
might emulate. Without any authority from the 

2 rt “ Publicatis (Jiebus fastis, qiios Cicero, de Orat. 1. 41. Epp. ad 
populus a paucis })rincipum quotulie Attic. VI. 1. 
petebat.” Pliny, XXXIII. (3. ^ Eny, IX. 46. 

“Actiones coinposuitt^’ See 
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xxxu applied the large sums of public money 

' — — ' which were paid into his hands by that multitude of 
persons who farmed the state property in all its ma- 
nifold kinds, to the execution of two great works; 
one, the construction of a military road from Rome 
to Capua; the other, the bringing a constant supply 
of good water into the city from a distance of about 
eight miles from the Rsquiline gate, partly by pipes 
under ground, and partly by an aqueduct. 

The great road from Rome to Capua, which was 
Capua. afterwards continued to Rrundisium, has indeed 
immortalized the name of its autlftr; nor will the 
mijjfhtiest works of modern entdneers ever rival the 
fame of the Appian Way.* This has been owing to 
accidental causes; yet the road was a magnificent 
undertaking, and even without noticing the excellence 
of its pavement, which \^s added at a later period, 
we may justly admire the labour bestowed in order to 
keep its lino generally on a level, the deep cuttings 
through hills, and the vast substructions of massy 
stones on which it was carried across valleys. The 
whole line from Rome to Capua was about 1 20 English 
miles; the road left the city at th(‘ Rorta (Aipena, the 
gate of Capua; it passed in a straight line over tlie 
Campagn^ till it reached the foot of the Alban hills 
atRovillm; there it ascended U) the higher grounds, 
and passing through Aricia, and leaving Velitrm and 
the modern road to Naples on the left, it descended 
again into the plain nearly in the same straight line, 
and ran on to the Pontine marshes. At this point, 
as Niebuhr thinks, tlie road stopped; and the com- 
munication through the Pontine marshes was carried 
on by a canal almost as far as Tarracina. But the 
very excavation of the canal would of itself supply 
materials in part for an embankment by the side of 

Diodorus, XX. 35, 30 
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it; and it is more likely that both it and the road ctiap. 
were carried through the marshes together. After- 
wards the road ascended the mountains behind Tarra- 
cina, thus avoiding the ill-omened pass of LautuL-e, 
and soon after descended again into the plain of Fundi, 
crossed the Liris at ]\linturnw, and the Vulturnus at 
C'asilinum, and three miles further it arrived at the 
termination of its course, the city of Capua 

The other work of Appius was less remarkable in The Ap- 
itsclf, than as being tbe earliest of those famous aque- Iiuci.'"'™ 
ducts which still, amid their ruins, arc such striking 
and characteristic monuments of Homan greatness. 

In fa(;t, it can scarcely he called an aqueduct, for the 
w'ater '’' was carried under ground throughout tlie 
whole of its course, with the exception of sixty Homan 
paces, or about an hundred yards, in the low ground 
by tlie Porta Capena, wherait was conveyed jiartly on 
arches, and partly on a smid substruction of massv 
stones. Its termination was at the salt works by tlie 
river side, close by the Porta Trigemina, and imme- 
diately under the north-west corner of the Aventine; 
and it seems to have been especially intended to supply 
water to the inhabitants of the low district about the 
C'ircus, who had hitherto been obliged to use the 
water of the river, or the rain water collected in tanks 
or cisterns. When we remember that this part of 
Home was particularly inhabited by the poorest citi- 
zens, we may suspect that Appius wished to repay the 
support which he had already receded from them, or 
to purchase its continuance for the time to come ; but 
we shall feel unmixed pleasure in observing that the 

If, is well known that the an- 'llie whole account of this 

cient Ca})ua did not stand on the aqueduct is taken from the work of 
Vulturnus, but aliout three rndes Fronlinus, He was 8U|)erinteiident 
to the south of it, on the site of the of the aqueducts in the rei^n of 
present S. Maria di Canua. The Nerva, and his account of them is 
modern Capua corresponas with the exceedingly full and accurate, 
ancient Casilmum. 
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CHAP, first Roman aqueduct was constructed for the benefit 
' — of the poor, and of those who most needed it. 

“These two works exhausted,” says Diodorus, “the 
ere wire ^holc rcvonuc of Rome.” But considering the un- 
these works. expoiiscs of the wur, to which the tributum 

was wholly appropriated, the disposable revenue from 
the vectigalia, or rents received by the Commonwealth, 
must have been insufBcient; and Niebuhr reasonably 
conjectures that Appius must have sold large portions 
of the state’s domain, in order to raise the money 
which he required. The workmen employed consisted 
doubtless, in great measure, of the prisoners taken 
from the fSamnites, either in battle or in the repeated 
invasions of their territory; the rest were the public 
or irovernment slaves, or those furnished bv tlie several 
contractors for the work; for such labours were held 
to be degrading to free ^tizens, and Appius would 
have acquired no popularity amongst the poorest 
classes, by oflPering to provide them with employment 
in making his road, or digging his water-course. 

App'unre- regular term of the censor’s office, eighteen 

Pllll'^ Ills “ . 

cenHorsi.ip xiionths, wos far too short for the comT)leti()n of these 

iR'jond tlie ^ ^ 

kguiuim. works; and had they been finished by another censor, 
the glorv of tlumi would have been lost to A])pius. 
Setting, tlu'refore, all law and all opposition at defiance, 
Appius persisted in retaining his censorship when the 
eighteen months were expired; and although the tri- 
bune F. Sempronius Sophus one of the most eminent 
commoners of thi^period, threatened to send him to * 
prison if he p(‘rsisted in disobeying the law, and 
although six of the other tribunes supported their 
colleague, yet the remaining three promised Appius 
their protection ; and as their negative was all-power- 
ful, Appius was secured from any molestation so long 
as they continued in office. He found some tribunes 
Livy, IX. 33 . 
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equally devoted to him in the next year, for he re- chap. 
tained his censorship four years, and in the fifth ho ^ 

endeavoured to add to it . the power and dignity of 
consul, and whilst he still continued to be censor, he 
declared himself a candidate for the consulship. Here, 
however, that negative power of the tribunes wliich 
had hitherto been his support was employed against 
him: L. Fiirius'^ forbade the business of the comitia 
to proceed, until Appius had resigned his censorship. 

Then, however, he was elected consul, and perhaps in 
this capacity finished and dedicated the two wofks of 
which he so greatly covetcMl the glory. 

The extreme moderation of the party o])posed to WlM' lUO- 
Appius deserves in all these transactions the higlu^st iln'imrty 
praise. They composed probably the majority in the 
senate, and if they had exerted their wliole strength 
they must have been also tjje majority in the comitia. 

Yet they sufiered Appius to defy the laws for a period 
of two years and a half, and afterwards they allowed 
him to be eh^cted (‘onsul without opposition, nor when 
he became a private citizen did they ever impeach 
him for the violence of his condiu't. AVe cannot, in 
our ignorance of the details of all these times, ap])re- 
ciate fully the wisdom of this conduct; hut as violence 
begets violence, so unquestionably does moderation in 
jx)litical contests lead to moderation in return. The 
personal ambition of Appius had been gratified evem 
beyond the law; and this his political oj)ponents had 
endured at the time, nor did they seek to punish it 
afterwards. Nothing was attempted against hinw 
which could either irritate his own passions, or invest 
him in the eves of the multitude with the character 
of a martyr in their cause. If he had ever carried 
his views still higher than to a five years’ censorship, 
if the hope of regal dominion had ever floated before 

“ Liry, IX. 42. 
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xxxn forbearance shown towards him deprived 

— ' him not only of every pretext for further violence, hut 
appealing to the nobler part of his nature, restiliined 
him for very shame from endeavouring to wrest more, 
where so much had been already yielded to him*: it 
would not suffer him to assail that constitution which 
had shown itself towards him at once so confident and 
so placable. Ten years after his first consulship he 
was elected consul again, in the midst of the third 
Samnitc war, and he obtained the practorship in the 
year Ibllowing. He bore his part, not without honour, 
amongst tlie greatest generals of his day, in that most 
arduous contest when the Gauls again fought against 
l^mo with the Ittruscans and the Samnites to aid 
them ; and in his old age he had the glory of deter- 
mining the senate by the last effort of his eloquence 
not to treat with the ambai^sador of Pyrrhus, 
other pub- The example which Appius had set in his public 
The Vale- works wus followed by the succeeding censors, JM. 

nuu Way. ^ t i i ''PI 

Valerius Maximus and C. Junius Lubulcus. they 
also made some roads through th(^ country in the 
neighbourhood of Pome; that is, they either improved 
the line of the existing local roads, or widened them, 
and constructed them of better materials. One of 
the roads, thus in a manner made anew, led from 
Rome to Tibur; and this being afterwards continued 
through the country of the ^quians by Carseoli and 
Alba, as far as Sulmo and Corfinium, and thus having 
become one of the greatest lines of communication in 
Jtaly, was known throughout its whole length by the 
name of the Valerian AV^ay, because the first twenty 
miles of it, from Rome to Tibur, were made by the 
censor AI. Valerius. 

Trial of A. In the same year, 447-8 (Nieb. 441), we may place 
latinuB. the trial of A. Atilius Calatinus, on a charge of having 

Livy, IX. 43, Cafisiodorus. 
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betrayed the garrison of Sora to the Samnites. He 
had married a daughter of Q. Fabiiis, and had been 
left by his father-in-law in the command of the place, 
when he himself left his province of Samnium to 
return to Itomc. Sora and t^alatia were at this 
period ’^ both surprised by the Samnites, and the 
troops who garrisoned them were sold for slaves. 
Atilius cither made his escape, or was taken prisoner 
and allowed to be ransomed; but on his return to 
Home he was accused of treason, a charge often made 
against unsuccessful officers, and listened to the more 
readily, because while the soldiers had been led away 
into slavery, their commander hiul met with a fate so 
different. Perhaps in this accusation we may trace 
the influeiK'e possessed at this time in the comitia by 
the city populace, who were not (‘ommonly enlisted in 
the legions, and who were apt to judge the conduct of 
military men unfairly and severely, in proportion to 
their own tot \1 ignorance of war. It might have fared 
hardly with Atilius, had his father-in-law been any 
less distinguished man than ( j. Fabius. Put Fabius ^ 
came forward and declared to the people that the 
charge was groundless; “ Had it been otherwise,” said 
he, ‘‘ 1 should not have allowed my daughter to remain 
the wife of a traitor The people, suspicious because 
they were ignorant, but im^aning hon(;stly, listened at 
once to the testimony of so great a general, and so 
. upright a man, and Atilius was acquitted. II is son, 
the grandson of (^). Fabius, became one of the most 
distinguished citizens in the first Punic war; he was 
twice consul, dictator, and censor 


CHAP. 

xxxii. 


Diodorus, XX. 80. Livy, IX. distinguished families. 'Flius the 
4 ^, * daughter still remained in her 

3^ Valerius Maximus, VIII. I, father’s power, if to bar her lius- 
^ 9. band’s right to her by prescription 

37 By which it appears, as Nie- she absented herself from him for 
buhr well ob 3 er\'e 8 , that the practice three nights in the year. See vol. 
of marrjdng without conventio in i. p. 218. 

manum was common even amongst ^ His epitaph said of him, in 
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CHAP. Two years afterwards the influence of the new popu- 
lar party in the comitia reached its highest point, 
of cn. Fla- when Cr>. Flavius, the clerk of Appius, and the man 
cieri^f who had published the calendar and the forms of 
d'illl actions at law, was elected curule aedile. When the 
first votes were given in his favour, the aedile who 
presided at the comitia refused to receive them, saying 
that a clerk was not fit to hold a curule magistracy. 
It so happened that Flavius himself was attending 
on the curule aedile at that very time in the way of his 


occupation; he had his tablets and his style in his 
hands, to record the votes. As soon as he heard the 
objection he stepped forwards; he laid down his 
tablets, and declared upon oath that from that day 
forwards he would follow the business of a clerk no 


more. The aedile then received the votes that were 


given for him, and Cn. Flavius was duly elected, 
llis colleague was Q. Anicius of Praeneste, who had 
only within the last few years become a Roman citizen ; 
while two commoners of consular fiimilies, C. Poctelius 
and Cn, Domitius, were unsuccessful candidates. The 
indignation of the patricians and of the old commons 
on this occasion was so great, that the senators laid 
aside their gold rings, and the young patricians, and 
wealthy commoners who formed the equestrian order, 
put off their chains of honour (phalerae), as if so great 
a dishonour to the Commonwealth required a general 
mourning. It should be remembered that the curule 
scdilcship w^as at this time an office of high distinction, 
and that every curule magistracy w^as supposed to 
convey something of kingly and therefore of sacred 
dignity ; so that it was a profanation if it were bestowed 
on a freedman’s son, although he might have held the 


laDguaffe reserabling the epitaphs of See Cicero, De Senect. 17. 
the Scipios, ^ L. Piso, Annal. III. quoted by 

“ Plurima? consentiunt gentes Gellius, VI 9. 

Populi primarium fuisse virum.’' ^ Pliny, Hist. Nat. XXXIII. 6. 
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tribuneship of the commons without offence. Flavius, 

however, was a man of spirit, and was not abashed by ' 

these signs of displeasure; nay, he even enjoyed tlie 
mortification of the nobility; and a story was told 
how on a time, when his colleague (^). Anicius was 
sick, Flavius went to visit him; and when he entered 
his room he found several noble youths who were 
sitting there with him. Thev, s(‘orning the frec.lnuin’s 
son, remained in their places, and would not rise as 
they were bound to do to the curule jedile. Upon 
which Flavius sent for his curule chair, and placed it 
in the doorway so that no one could ])ass, and then 
taking his seat in it, obliged thmn to see him in the 
enjoyment of his dignity. Yet, although he would not 
allow himself to be overborne by insolen(*e, he could 
not bear to be the occasion of divisions between his 
countrymen; and he vowed to build a temple to (hn- 
cord^', if he could succeed in effecting a n^conciliation 
between the higher and lower classes of the Uommon- 
wealth. 

We must suppose, therefore, that he witnessed 
without opposition the decree of the senate that two 
censors should be immediately appointed, although not 
a year had elapsed since the last censors had resigned 
their office. Still less could he find fault with the 
choice of the comitia, which fell upon two of the most 
popular men in Rome, Q. Fabius and F. Dccius. 

This censorship, according to Niebuhr, effbeted 


Piso, apud Gell vi. 9* Livy, 
IX. 46. 

•*2 “ Flavius vovit aeclem Concor- 
diac,si populo reconcilia-sset ordines.” 
Niebuhr utulerstands by populus the 
old patricians, and by onlines the 
jdebs and the freedmen. But surely 
the old sense of populus is inappli- 
cable here; and we must either un- 
derstand “ordinea” of the senate 
arid the equestrian order, which is 


undoubtedly t|ie meaning, if the 
words are Pliny’s own ; or if he 
copied them from an older writer, 
“ordines"’ may signify the clerks, 
scrihae, and the other trafles or in- 
ferior callings, and pojndus mi'ans 
what Livy c^lls “ integer populus,” 
thst is, the patricians and the old 
commons, as opposed to the “ foren- 
sis factio.” 
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XX XII. 

have been 
taken in 
thoir cen- 
sorship. 


What wa8 
certainly 
effected was 
wise and 
hcncficial. 


little less than a remodelling of the whole constitution : 
in particular, he supposes that the perplexing com- 
bination of tribes and centuries, which is known to 
have existed in the later periods of the Commonwealth, 
was the work of Fabius and Decius; and that they 
adjusted, in a manner satisfactory to all parties, the 
ever-contending claims of nobility and wealth on the 
one hand, and of numbers on the other. I cannot 
assert this, even on NiebuhFs authority, not only from 
the total want of all direct evidence, but because I am 
inclined to think that the mixture of tribes and cen- 
turies in the later form of the comitia centuriata was 
the work of the fourth century of Itomc rather than 
of the fifth. Nor do I quite believe the story that 
it was to his eminent services in this censorship that 
Q. Fabius owed his surname of Maximus. 

What is actually recorded of the censors of this 
year is sufficiently probable; and that it should have 
been accomplished not only without a contest, but as 
far as appears without exciting any thing but satisfac- 
tion, is one of the most extraordinary proofs of the 
political wisdom and moderation of the Roman people. 
The lower classes of the city, and those whose blood 
was not yet clear from the taint of slavery, had gained 
a political power much more than in proportion to 
their social importance; and there is in this something 
so unnatural, that it shocks even those who may be 
supposed to benefit by it, unless they have been pre- 
viously corrupted by intolerable distress, no less fatal 


The story is told by Livy, IX. 
46, and by several other writers. 
But Polybius asserts that the sur- 
name of Maximus was ^iven to the 
dictator Q. Fabius in the second 
Punic war, on account of his jjreat 
services at that period, III. 87. This 
is undoubtedly a mistake, but I be- 
lieve the other story ia no less so ; 


and that the surname Maximus in 
the Fabian family, no less than in 
the Valerian and Carvilian, had re- 
ference originally to personal size 
rather than to greatness of mind or 
exjiloits; that it answered to the 
surname of Philip le Long, or of 
Edward the First, rather than to 
that of Alexander or Charlemagne. 
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to wisdom and goodness than excessive enjoyment, or 
have been exasperated by previous insolence and op- 
pression. Had there been now such a state of misery 
amongst the poorer classes as that which followed the 
Gaulish invasion, or had the old law of debtor and cre- 
ditor existed still and been rigorously exercised, the 
lower people would have eagerly retained the power 
which fortune had thrown into their hands ; they w ould 
have valued it as ensuring them at on(‘e protection and 
vengeance. But when all was prospering, when the 
state was victorious abroad and daily grow ing in wa^alth 
and magnificence at home ; when the citizens of highest 
rank were also the worthiest; and the Gommonwealth 
seemed to enjoy a real aristocracy, which is as natural 
and excellent as its counterfeits are hateful ; above all, 
when there was prevailing a general spirit of modera- 
tion, which dispelled all fears of tyranny, — whysliould 
men endure such an unfitness as that the low ct sliould 
take the ])lace of the higher, and tliat those vvlio wen; 
of least account in society should exercise politically 
the greatest power ? So Flavius, resigning all ])rospect 
of rising to higher honours, allowed that he bad 
already risen too high for one of his class, and that 
more than one generation should ela])se betw^een tlu^ 
slave and the curule magistrate. Fabius and Docius 
removed all freedmen^', all artizans, and all other 
citizens of the lowest class, into four trilx^s only out of 
one and thirty w hich then existed ; so that they could 
* influence at most but a little more than an eighth 
part of the whole comitia; and these four tribes were 
the old tribes of the city, as distinguished from those 
of the country, the Palatine, the Colline, the Esquiline, 
and the Suburran. Then Flavius, seeing the conditions 
of his vow fulfilled, built his temple to Concord * a 


CHAP. 

xxxii. 


** Livy, IX. 46. notice of the founding of the temple 

Pliny, Hiat. XXXIII. 6. In this by Cn. Flavius, Pliny adds, “ iiicidit- 
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XXXII. 


Colonics 
founded at 
this time. 


small chapel of which the walls were plated with 
bronze, and which stood within the precinct of the 
temple of Vulcan, on the north side of the comitium. 
It was built with the money arising from the penalties 
paid by some’ wealthy men for having lent money at a 
rate of interest higher than was allowed by law ; and 
Flavius by virtue of his office of aedile had prosecuted 
them before the comitia. When it was completed, the 
pontifex maximus, L. Cornelius Scipio refused to 
dictate the solemn form of dedication, which Flavius, 
according to custom, was to repeat after him ; but the 
comitia, indignant at the spirit which dictated this 
refusal, passed a resolution which obliged the pontifex 
to retract it. Yet, afterwards, to complete the pi(‘ture 
of moderation displayed by the people on this occasion, 
the comitia passed a bill proposed to them by the 
senate, enacting that, for the time to come, no man 
should be allowed to dedicate a temple without the 
sanction of the senate or of the majority of the tribunes 
of the commons. The aristocratical pride of the 
pontifex required to bo restrained; yet it was not fit 
that he should be called to perform the solemnities of 
the national religion at the pleasure of an individual, 
or that a temple should be consecrated without the 
sangtion of some public authority. Happy is that 
people which delivers itself from the evils of an aris- 
tocratical or priestly dominion, not by running wild 
into individual licentiousness, but by submitting to the 
wholesome sovereignty of law ! 

‘‘The Carthaginians,’^ says Aristotle “provide 
for the stability of their constitution, by continually 


que in tabell^ sereA. earn aedeni cciv. lieved by those who were then living?, 
annis post Capitolinam dedieatam.” and by one who had an access to all 
'J’his 18 a very important passage for existing monuments, to have been 
the chronology of Rome; for it de- the 20ith year from the beginning 
dares that the (mnsulship of P Sem- of the Commonwealth. 
jironiusaudP Sulpicius, the last year Livy, IX. 46. 

of the second Sairmite war, was be- Politic. 11. 11. 
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sending out a portion of their commons to their set- chap. 
tlements in the surrounding country.'' This policy 
was no less familiar to the Romans, and as some of 
the poorer citizens must have been discontented with 
the recent proceedings of the censors, so we find that 
three colonies were founded in the next two years, and 
that no fewer than fourteen thousand citizens were 
sent out as colonists The three places thus colo- 
nized were Sora, Alba, and Carseoli. Sora had been 
taken and retaken repeatedly in the late Samnite war, 
and its important position, just at the point where the 
Liris issues out from the mountains which confine its 
earlier course upon the high plain of Arpinum and 
the Fibrenus, made it desirable to secure its perma- 
nent possession; Carseoli and Alba had been con- 
quered in the late war with the ^quians. (^irscH)li 
was in the upper valley of the Anio, about thirty-eight 
miles from Rome. Alba stood on an isolated liill at 
a little distance from ibe lake Fucinus; and the 
strength of its fortifications was even at this time re- 
markable, for the walls which still (‘xist are built of 
enormous polygonal blocks of the limestone of the 
Apennines, and belong to a period much more ancient 
than the fifth century of Rome. 

I'laces so recently ccjiiquered,* and so exiioscd tov i.o wem 
fresh attacks whenever a war should break out again, tk™. 
must have been colonized by men who understood 
war, and might he able to maintain their own ground, 
as a sort of frontier garrison. 'J’he settlers sent thi- 
ther could not, therefore, have consisted wholly of 
the unwarlike populace of the city, but of the poorer 
citizens of the wdiole commons, who had been accus- 
tomed to serve in the legions, and who had the skill 
and courage of veteran soldiers. It is very probable. 

Six thousand were sent to Alba, to Carseoli. Livy, X. 1. 3. 
four thousand to Sora, and as many 
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CHAP, however, that a certain portion of the freedmen and 

XXXII ^ ■* 

^ of the city populace may have been mixed up with 
them. 

appointing and supporting the censorship of 
throwing Fabius and Decius, the patricians and the nobility of 

o)>en all ' 

^red of- the commons must have acted in concert with each 
commonfl. other. But three years afterwards there was a feeble 
return of the old quarrel between the two orders, 
when two of the tribunes Q. and Cn. Ogulnius, pro- 
posed a bill for increasing the number of the ponti- 
fices and augurs by the addition of new members to 
be chosen from the commons. In Rome, as elsewhere, 
the civil equality of the two great orders of the state 
had been established, whilst the old religious distinc- 
tions between them still subsisted; a commoner might 
be consul, dictator, or censor, but he could not as yet 
be pontifex or augur. But this exclusion, although 
it related to religious offices, was maintained for poli- 
tical purposes, and could not indeed be justified on 
religious grounds. For, according to the old princi- 
ple, that the priests of the gods must be of a certain 
race or caste, carefully preserved from any profane 
mixture,, the Roman patricians had long since for- 
feited the purity of their blood by their frequent inter- 
marriages with the^commons. But politically, their 
exclusive possession of the offices of pontifex and 
augur might secure them some advantages. Twice 
within twenty-five years we have seen the appointment 
of a plebeian dictator annulled by the augurs, on the 
ground of certain religious objections of which they 
were the sole judges. All questions of augury de- 
pended on their decision ; and this in a state where 
nothing either political or military was done without 
consulting the auspices, conferred, necessarily, an 
immense power. The pontifices, in like manner, had 

Livy, X. 6, et seqq. 
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the absolute control over every part of the ritual of ^^xii 
religion, and, as connected with it, over the calendar. ' — ' 

hat festivals were to be observed, and at what times ; 
what public sacrifices should be performed, and with 
what ceremonies; and what was an interference on 
the part of any individual with sacred places, persons, 
or things, were all points of their jurisdiction, against 
which it is doubtful whether even the tribunes would 
have ventured to interpose. It seemed but reasonable, 
therefore, that as the patricians and commons were 
now become one people, and as both alike were ad- 
mitted to those high and sacred dignities of consul 
and dictator, which involved the practice of augury, 
and the offering sacrifice to the peculiar gods of IJome, 
in the name of the Koinan people, so the knowledge 
as well as the practice of the national religious system 
should be committed to both equally; that where no 
religious objection really existed, political ambition 
mi^dit no longer be able to shelter itself beneatli its 
semblance. 

Still, liowoTcr, a party amongst the patricians, p. Ocriu. 
headed, as we are told, by 7V})pius (. laudius •' , vehe- umi it Uc- 
inently opposed the Ogulnian bill. It was supported 
by r. Decius; and no man could have pleaded for it 
with jp-eater effect, when he apjioaled to his father’s 
memorable death, and recalled him to the memory 
of some of his hearers, as they had seen him in the 
great battle with the Latins, with his toga wraj)ped 
‘around his head, and his feet on a javelin, devoting 
himself to the powers of death in behalf of the Ho- 
man people. “ If my father,” said he, “ was no less 
fit than his patrician colleagiie to offer himself to the 
gods, as an accepted expiation for the whole people, 
how could he be unfit to direct their worship ?” The 
question, in fact, could not but be carried ; some of 

Livy, X. 7. 
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chap, the tribunes were at first engaged to interpose their 
— — ' negative, but the general feeling obliged them to for- 
bear, and the Ogulnian bill became a law. The pon- 
tifices, who were then four in number, elected accord- 
ingly four commoners to complete their college to 
eight, or, including their head, the pontifex maximus, 
to nine. And the augurs, who were also four, elected 
five commoners to raise their college to the same 
number of nine, on the notion that each of the original 
tribes of Kome, the Ramnenses, the Titienses, and the 
Luceres, was to be represented by an equal number of 
the public ministers of religion. It seems that the 
new appointments were fairly and wisely made; P. 
Decius himself and F. Sempronius Sophus, who had 
been both consuls and censors, were two of the new 
pontifices ; and amongst the augurs, besides T. Fubli- 
lius, C. Genucius, and C. Marcius, all of them mem- 
bers of the most eminent families of the commons, we 
find the name of F. jT^lius Fjetus, a man of no great 
political or military distinction, but who probably 
showed a remarkable fondness for the study of the 
pontifical and augural discipline, inasmuch as we find 
an unusual number of his descendants^" fillin<^ the 

o 

offices of pontifex and augur, as if those sacred duties 
were almost the hereditary calling of their race and 


name. 


In the same year M. Valerius, one of the consuls, 
re-€nactcd. rc-enactcd for the third time the famous law which 
bore the name of his family, and which was, in fact, 
the Roman law^ of trial by jury, as it permitted every 
citizen to appeal from the sentence of a magistrate 
in capital cases to the judgment of his country. It is 

** l/ivy, X 9. he was succeeded by Q. iF^lius 

Q .Rims Paetus, who fell at Peeius. Livy, XLl. 21. Nor must 
Canna?, was pontifex, Livy, XXI 11 . we forp^et the ^Rlius whom Ennius 
21. P. /Elms Paetiis was appointed honoured with the title of “ egregi^ 
augur in the place of Marcellus, cordatus homo.” 

Livy, XXVIL 3d ; and ou his death ^ Livy, X. 9. 
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not certain whether the consul who brought forward 
this law was M. Valerius Maximus, or M. Valerius ' — — 
Corvus : it must have been the latter, however, if the 
common statement be true that he was six times 
elected consul ; and we should be glad to ascribe the 
measure to a man so worthy of it. The law denounced 
the violation of its provisions as a crime, but named no 
fixed penalty ; leaving it open to the accuser to de- 
mand, and to the judges to award, a milder or a hea- 
vier sentence, according to the nature of the particular 
case, as was so generally the practice at Athens. But 
why this law should have been re-enacted at this par- 
ticular time we kuow not. No recent instances of 
arbitrary power are mentioned, nor do Ave hear of any 
consul of this period who is charged with a disposition 
to cruelty. Perhaps the object of Valerius was simply 
to satisfy the humbler citizens that the government 
w^as not unmindful of their personal security, although 
it had diminished their political power; and that, 
w^hilst the more distinguished commoners were com- 
pleting their own equality with the patricians, they 
did not mean to allow^ the ])oorer mend)ers of their 
order to he oppressed with impunity. Thus the re- 
enactment of the Valerian law, taken in conjunction 
with the passing of the Ogulnian, seems to form an 
aera in the constitutional history of Borne; when the 
commons obtained a confirmation of their great char- 
ter of personal freedom for the mass of their ord(T, 

"and for those of their members wdio might rise to emi- 
nence, a perfectly equal share in all the honours of 
the Commonwealth, religious no less than civil. 

In some of the transactions recorded in this Ting penmi 
chapter, we seem almost to have emerged into th e liv one \cry 
light of day, and to be able to trace events ancj their 
actors with much of the clearness of real history. 

But even in those which are in themselves most vivid. 
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CHAP, we find a darkness on either side, concealing from 
— — ' our view their causes and their consequences ; as in 
dreams, single scenes and feelings present themselves 
with wonderful distinctness ; but what brought us to 
them, or what is to follow after them, is left alto- 
gether a mystery. Some of the many difficult ques- 
tions which belong to this period, I propose to lay 
before the reader in the Appendix to this volume, as 
I feel that 1 can offer no explanation of them so satis- 
factory as to claim the name of history. In this 
number I would place especially the famous question 
as to the later constitution of the comitia of centuries, 
a problem which not even Niebuhr could fully solve, 
and which has equally baffled other writers who have 
more recently attempted it. But in the following 
period of about fourteen years, which elapsed between 
the passing of the Ogulnian law and the dictatoPship 
of (,). Hortensius, there is scarcely a single fact in the 
domestic history of Rome which can be discerned 
clearly, and we are left to ask what circumstances 
could have produced so great a change; and how, 
after a state of things so peaceable and so prosperous, 
and a settlement of the constitution apparently so 
final, we are brought back again so suddenly to the 
circumstances of a long-past period, to a heavy burden 
of debt, to quarrels between the different orders in the 
state from this cause, and to a new secession of the 
commons to the Janiculum. 

In the mean time we must carry on for a while the* 
foreign history of Rome, and describe that short but 
decisive war, in which the Romans triumphed over 
the triple coalition of the Etruscans, the Samnites, and 
the Gauls. 



CHM^TER XXXIII. 


FOREIGN HISTORY FROM 450 TO 4G4 (443 TO 450, 

NIEBUHr) — CONQUEST OF THE iEQlIIANS THIRD 

S7\MNJTE war COALITION OF THE ETIUJSCANS, SAM- 

NITES, AND GAULS — GREAT BAITLE OF SENTINUM, 

ANT) DEATH OF F. DECTU8 — FINAL VICTORY OF Q. 

FABIUS OVER THE SAMNITES — C. FONTIUS IS LED IN 
TRIU]\UTI, AND TUT TO DEATH IN COLD BLOOD. 

TYr lotuin fervidus ird 
Lustrat Aventini montem; ter saxea teutat 
Limina nequidquam ; ter feesiis valle rescdit.” 

ViHo. .Hn. VIII. 230. 

• 

‘"Thrice did the indignant nations league their might, 

Thrice the red darkness of the battle’s night 
Slirouded the recreant terror of their flight.’’ 

Milman, Judicium Regale. 

The peace with Saranium was imniediately followed 

by a war with the iEquiaiis. Since the Gaulish ; — — 

► _ * ^ , War w itli 

invasion, the very name of this people has vanished »iit 
out ot our sight, except on one single occasion in the 
•\ear immediately following the recovery of the city, 
when Gainjllus is said to have taken from them the 
town of Bola'. As they took no part in the subse- 
quent attacks made by the Volscians upon Rome, and 
did not even join their neighbours of PrcBneste, when 
they from the allies of the Romans became their ene- 
mies, so we may conclude with Niebuhr, that the 


VOL. II. 


^ Livy, VI. 2 
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Gaulish invasion hacl been even more fatal to them 
than to the Romans; that they must have been so 
weakened by some great disaster sustained at that 
period, as to have fallen back altogether from their 
advanced position on the edge of the Campagna to 
their older country in the upper valleys of the Tu- 
rano ^ and the Salto, and near the western shore of 
the lake Fucinus. From their towns on the edire of 
the Campagna they were probably expelled by the 
Latins ; and acquisitions of territory from the yEqui- 
ans may have been among the causes which raised 
Tihur and Praeneste after the Gaulish invasion, to 
greatness far above the rest of their countrymen. 
Meanwhile the ^^quians were left unmolested in their 
remaining territory, and for nearly eighty years from 
the burning of Rome by the Gauls they seem to hav(^ 
remained perfectly neutral. But towards the end of 
the second Samnite war, wLen the Hernicans, in their 
jealousy of the growing; power of Rome, took up arms 
against her, the TEquians also, probably from similar 
motives, were induced to join in the quarrel, ^quian 
soldiers ^ were found, it was said, together with ller- 
nicans, in that Samnite army which (j. Fabius, when 
proconsul in the year 447, had defeated at Allifai; 
and after the Hemican war, in the year following, the 
whole Aiquian people joined the Samnites. Thus 
when the Samnites, in the year 450, were obliged 
to sue for peace, the j®quians were left in a position 

® 'fhe Turano 18 the stream which, scene of Conradin’s defeat by Charles 
risinj^ at the back of the hills which of Anjou, and when it reappears it 
form the northern boundary of the receives the name of Salto. It flows 
valley of the Amo, flows thence in a through the paatoW country of the 
northerly direction, and joins the Cicolano, and falls into the Velino 
Velino just below Rieti. The Salto above Rieti. See Bunsen’s article, 
rises very near to the lake Fuemo, “ Esame del sito dei pih antichi 
and in its earlier course is called the stabilimenti Italici,” &c. in the 
Imele ; but it sinks into a fissure in Annals of the Archeological Society 
the limestone a little below the of Rome, Vol. VI. p. 1 10. ^ 

famous battle-field of Scurgola, the ® Livy, IX. 45. 
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of no small danger. Rome, it appears, was willing chap. 
to forgive them on no other terms than those just ^ 

imposed on the Hernicans ; namely, that they should 
l)ecome citizens of Iiomc without the right of voting 
in the comitia; in other words, that they should 
submit to be(;oTne Roman subjects. Hopeless as their 
condition was, their old spirit would not yet allow 
them to yield, and they resolved to abide a contest 
wath the whole undivided power of the Roman Com- 
monwealth. 

Both consuls, V. Sempronius and R. Sulpicius \ Their eoun- 

• 1 , . , T . ^ , tn >H over- 

with two consular armies, marched at once into the nn.. and 
yj^^quian territory, nuch a lorce, amounting to aliout taken. 
40,000 men, confounded all plans of resistance. Few 
TFquians of that generation had ever seen war; their 
country had not been exposed to the ravages of an 
enemy within the memory of any man then living. 
Abandoning all hope of maintaining the field against 
the invaders, they took refuge in their several towns, 
hoping there to baflle the first assault of the enemy, 
and trusting that time might bring some of the neigh- 
bouring people to their aid. But their towns were 
small, and were thus each weak in the number of 
their defenders : the Romans well knew the effect of 
a first impression, and in the places which they first 
stormed, they probably, according to their usual prac- 
tice, made a bloody execution, in order to strike terror 
into the rest. We have seen, under the influence of 
a general panic, some of the strongest fortresses and 
one of the most warlike nations of modem Europe 
taken and conquered in the spacte of two months ; so 
that we cannot wonder that fifty days were sufficient 
to complete the ^quian war, and that forty-one towns 
were taken within that period \ the greater part of 

^ Livy. IX 45 . 

* Livy, IX. 45 . Diodorus, XX. 101. 

s 2 
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which were destroyed and burnt. The polygonal 
walls of many of them are still in existence, and are 
to l>e found scattered along the pastoral upland valley 
of the Himella or Salto, from Alba almost to the 
neighbourhood of Reate. The Romans, however, did 
their work of destruction well; for although the style 
of the walls in these ruins denotes their high anti- 
quity, yet no traces are to be found of the name, or 
race, or condition of their inhabitants : the actual 
remains will tell as little of the history of the ^upian 
people as we can glean from the scanty reports of their 
conquerors. 

The fate which the iEquians had vainly striven to 
avert now fell upon the remnant of their nation, after 
the greatest portion of the people had perished or 
been led away into slavery. The survivors, after 
seeing the greatest portion of their territory converted 
into Roman domain land, were obliged to become Ro- 
man citizens without suffrage. But five years after- 
wards, when war with Etruria and with the Samnitos 
was again threatening, the Romans admitted them to 
the full franchise and they formed a considerable 


® “ Majores nostri,” says Cicero, 
‘^i5^]quo8 in civitatem acceperunt.” 
De Ofiiciis, I, 11. That they were 
admitted into the tribes Aniensis 
andTerentina is not expressly stated 
by any ancient writer; but the date 
of the creation of these tribes con- 
nects them with the .d^quians, and 
the tribe Aniensis must have in- 
cluded the imper valley of the Anio, 
which was id^quian. Idle tribe 'Pe- 
rentina contained at a later period, 
as we know, the people of the Vol- 
scian city of Atina (Cicero pro Plan- 
cio, 8. 16. 22); and Niebunr thinks 
that they were included in it, be- 
cause it was in their neighbourhood. 
But the Arpinatians, who lived 
nearer to the id^lq^uian country than 
the people of Atina, were included 
in the Cornelian tribe (Livy, 


XXXVIII. 36); and we cannot 
always conclude that a tribe con- 
tained only the people of one par- 
ticular district. ITie origin of the 
.name Terentina is quite unknown. 
We know of no town Terentum 
which could have given it its name, 
nor of any river Terens. What was 
the ancient name of the Turano, 
which, as it runs near to the site of 
Carseoli, must have flowed through 
the A^^qui an territory ? Bunsen has 
shown that it is a mere mistake to 
suppose that the dblenus (jr dVlo- 
nius was the Turano. (Annali delP 
Institute, &c. turn. VI. p. 104.) 
Could the Turano have been an- 
ciently called Terens, or Terentus, 
and could the tribe Terentina have 
been named from this river, as the 
Aniensis was from the Anio ? 
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part of the citizens enrolled in the year 455 in the chap. 
two tribes then created, the Aniensian and Terentine. ^ ' 
When the Samnites had made peace with liome The Roman 

T . . , i>redo- 

they were required to restore Lueania to its iiuu‘pen- mmant m 
deuce; that is, they were obliged to give hack tlie hos- rOou and 
tages whom they had kept as a pledge of the nation’s war «iiii 
fidelity, and to withdraw their garrisons from the 
Lucanian towns. The Homan party in Lueania upon 
this regained its ascendancy, and the foreign relations 
of the country were so changed, that from having been 
in alliance with the Samnites and Tarentines against 
Rome, the Lucanians now took part with Rome against 
Tarentum. During the Samnik> war, the Tarentines, 
covered as they were by the territory of their allies, 
had nothing to fear from the Roman armies; and by 
sea, as the Roman navy wns very inconsid('rabIe, th(‘y 
carried on the contest with advantage. Rut now a 
consular army \ supported by their old enemies th(‘ 
Lucanians, might at any moment appear under their 
very walls ; and they looked out therefore for some 
foreign aid. They sent to (rreece, and to their ownTiu Tnrcn- 
mother-city Sparta, implorin*^ that an army might be eicoiunius 

, ; \ 11 •■'l l* Ll.cSparUti 

sent to help them, and that f leonymus might be its to their ;dd. 
general. Cleonymus was theyoungerson of ( deomcnes 
king of Sparta, and the grandson of Cdeombrotus who 
fell at Leuctra. His nephew Areus, Cleomenes’ grand- 
son by his elder son Acrotatus, had been now for 
^ about six years on the throne; and Cleonymus, like 
Dorieus of old, not liking to remain \n Sparta as a 
private citizen, was eager for any opportunity of dis- 
tinguishing himself abroad. Areus was no less ready 
to let him go; and accordingly he complied at once 
with the invitation of the Tarentines, and having 

7 Diodorus says expressly, Tapop- the article on the kings of Sj)arta in 
tIpol t:6\(uov eyovTts npot \€VKavovs the Appendix to the second volume 
Kai^Pufiaiovs:, XX. 104. of Mr. Fynes Clinton’s Fasti Hel- 

® Pausanias, III. 6. Plutarch, lenici. 

Agis, 3, and Pyrrhus, 26. C/ompare 
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xxxni their expense about 5000 Greek mercena- 

' — ' — ' ries, he crossed over into Italy. There he raised 5000 
mercenaries more, and the native forces of Tarentum 
arc reckoned at 20,000 foot and 2000 horse Most 
of the Italian Greeks, together with the Sallentines, 
who had already been engaged in hostilities with 
Rome, joined his standard ; and had Cleonymus pos- 
sessed the ability of Pyrrhus, he might have rallied 
around him the Samnites and Etruscans, and after 
the exhaustion of a twenty years^ war, 'the Romans 
would have found it no easy matter to withstand him. 

display of his force terrified the Lu- 
o^dTaren- caiiians, and they made their peace with Tarentum ^ 
It is remarkable that Diodorus, who states this in 
express terms, and who had just before named the 
Romans as being also at war wdth the Tarentines, yet 
makes no mention of any peace between Tarentum 
and Rome. A treaty, however, must have been con- 
cluded, for the attack made by the Tarentines on a 
Roman fleet, eleven years afterwards, is said " to have 
been occasioned by a violation of the conditions of the 
peace between the two nations ; and had it not been 
made at this time, we cannot conceive that Cleonymus 
could so immediately have engaged in other enter- 
prises. It seems probable that no other terms were 
required on either side than the renewal of a preceding 
treaty ; and this treaty was originally concluded at a 
period when the only conceivable intercourse between ^ 
Rome and T^entum could have been by sea. It 
stipulated in the usual language that no Roman 
ships, meaning probably ships of war, were to advance 
along the south coast of Italy nearer to Tarentum 
than the headland of Lacinium, which forms the 
southern extremity of the Tarentine gulf. There was 

® Diodorus, XX. 104. Tapam-lvovs duffxipyqcrKe (rvvBr^KoiiVf 

Diodorus, XX. 104. _ ^ rrXftv 'Vtopaiovs irpovon AoKivias 

Appian, Samnitic. VII aKpas. Appian, Samnitic. VII. 

Ai)pMy<xfy6s . . TraXaitoif tovs^ 
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no doubt a similar stipulation, restrainintr the Tarcn- chap. 

, . ^ • 1 1 • 1 . ^ XXXlll. 

tines from advancing with their ships ot war nearer ^ — 
to Rome than the headland of Circeii. 

Cleonymus, being thus no longer needed by the 
Tareiitines, employed his arms witli various success in 
plundering operations along the eastern coast of Italy, 
till at last he Wtis bi^aten off by the inhabitants and 
obliged to return to Greece. 11(‘ is not heard of airain 
till he invited Pyrrhus tn assist him in his attempt to 
s(‘ize the throne of Sparta. 

Two yiiars after the end of the Samnite war, the Sliort WOT 
j\larsians, who had then, as we have seem, made peace Mursiajis. 
with Rome, like the other allies of the Samnites, were 
again engaged in hostilities. The Roman account 
states that they resisted the settlement of a Roman 
colony at Carseoli, onc^ of the ^dupiian towns lately 
coiKjuered, and themselves maintained the place by 
force. This is scarcely credible; for they had made 
no opposition to the colonizing of Alba, a more impor- 
tant position, and one much nearer to their own 
country. However the war, whatcwim was its cause, 
was short, and ended in the speedy sul)mission of tlu^ 
Marsians, who were oldiged to cede a portion of their 
domain. The samci penalty had been paid in the pre- 
ceding year by the Ilernicans of Frusino, for an alleged 
attempt to excite their countrymen to revolt; and these 
acquisitions of land by the Romans are memorable, not 
so much as increasing their power against foreign 


Livy, X 3. At tliis point we 
lose the connected history of Dio- 
dorus. The last consulshiji no- 
ticed in his twentieth book is that 
of M. Livius and M. aMnilius, which 
was the second year after the end 
of the Samnite war, and according 
to Diodorus the third year of the 
hundred and nineteenth Olympiad. 
Although we have* numerous frag- 
ments of his later books, yet these 
can ill supply the place of a regidar 


narrative, wh^, with all its faults, 
has certainly Reserved to us some 
very valuable and [irohable accounts 
of many events in the Roman his- 
tory. We miss also his notices of 
the several writers from whom his 
work was compiled, and his occa- 
sional mention of obscure nations 
and cities, of which we have scarcely 
any other knowledge. 'Hius, for 
the third Samnite war, Livy is al- 
most our sole authority. 
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enemies, but for their effect on their own state of 
society at home. We must remember that the land 
thus gained was mostly held in occupation by the 
Roman nobility, and often to a much larger extent 
than the Licinian law allowed; and that this great 
increase of their wealth, and accumulation of extensive 
domains, “ Latifundia,” led gradually to a system of 
slave cultivation, and contributed more than any other 
cause to the great diminution of the free population 
throughout* Italy. 

In this same year the Vestinians of whom we 
have heard nothing since their unfortunate war with 
Rome in 429, are said to have sought the friendship 
of the Romans, and to have concluded with them a 
treaty of alliance. fSince the conquest of the .^iqiiians 
the Roman frontier had become contiguous to theirs ; 
so that relations with Rome, either friendly or hostile, 
were become inevitable. Through this treaty, Rome 
completely separated the Samnites from the Etruscans ; 
as her own territory or that of her allies reached now 
across the whole width of Italy, from the mouth of the 
Tiber to that of the Aternus on the Adriatic. Two 
or three years afterwards the Picentians, whose 
country stretched along the coast of the Adriatic 
northward of the Vestinians, lapping as it were round 


livy, X. 3. 

** Livy, X. 10. Another year is 
inserted by the chronolo^ers between 
the consulship of M. Livius and M. 
iHmiliiis, and that Valerius 

and Q. Appuleius. ^Like two or 
three other years in the fifth century 
of Rome, it is said to have been a 
year without consuls, and marked 
only by a dictatorship. Thus the 
chronology becomes more and more 
confused ; for these dictatorships, if 
real, could not have lasted for more 
than six months, and the next con- 
suls would therefore come into of- 
fice half a year after their prede- 


cessors’ term was expired. In this 
manner the beginning of the con- 
sular year was continually varying, 
and these portions of years being 
reckoned as whole years, the reckon- 
ing fell more and more in disorder. 
How constantly do the ])erplexitie8 
of the Roman Fasti remind one of 
the tmth of Thucydides’ remark, 
that the natural chronology of the 
seasons of the year was the only sure 
guide ; the civil chronology, he says, 
was a perpetual source of mistakes : 
ov yap OKpi^fs atrrtv, oh Kat dp)(0- 
fievois Kat p^crovcriy Kai oncos €tv)(€u 

ry, trrryfWci rt. V. 20. 
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Umbria on the cast, and reachinff as far as the settle- chap. 

xxxiii 

ments of the Sennonian Gauls on the Metaurus and ^ 

the ^sis, became also the allies of Home. Their 
friendship was of importance; for not only were the 
Etruscans and Umbrians already at war with Home, 
but it was known that the (iauls had 1>een solicited to 
take part in the contest; and the situation of Hieenum 
was most favourable for carrying the war into the 
Gauls’ own country, if they should attempt t<j stir, or 
for threatening the Hank and rear of the Etruscans 
and Umbrians, if they should move either on Home 
or towards Samnium. 

]\reanwhile the Etruscan war, Avhich was so soon to a new 
kindle a new war with the Samnites, broke out war Siego 
partially in the yc'ar 45**3. Its origin is as(Tibed to the imm'iM** 
internal factions of the Etrus(*an city of Arrt'tium 
the powerful house of the ('ilnians, of which Mecienas 
was a desc(m(lant, was at variance with iho pc^ople or 
commons of Arretium, and was suspected also by some 
of the neighbouring cities, as likely to endanger thiur 
independence. The Gilnians appliiul for aid to Home, 
already known as the natural supporter of the high 
aristocratical party throughout Italy, and thus, we are 

told, a Homan army was sent into Etruria. The 

* • 

details, as is so often the case, are utterly conflicting; 
but it is said that the C41nians were reconciled to tlu^ 
popular party, and hostilities ended for the present. 

In the next year, 454, we find one of the consuls l>e- 
sieging the Umbrian town of Nequini^ on theNar, 
on what provocation we know not. The siege, how- 
ever, was protracted till the year following; for the 
inhabitants well availed themselves of the strong site 
of their town, birilt on a narrow ledge in the moun- 
tain side, with an almost abrupt ascent above, and a 
descent no less steep down into the narrow gorge of tlu^ 

Livy, X. 3. u Livy, X. 9. 
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Nar below. At last the town was betrayed to the 
Romans ; and they immediately sent a colony to occupy 
the spot^®, which from henceforth took the name of 
Narnia. It commands the defile which leads from the 
valley of the Tiber into the plain of Interamna or 
Temi, one of the richest tracts of central Italy. 

Some accounts related that the Samniteshad sup- 
ported the people of Nequinum in their obstinate re- 
sistance, and had sent troops to their succour. It is 
manifest that the Samnite government was at this 
period making the greatest exertions, in the hope, pro- 
bably, that the Etruscans would create a diversion in 
their favour by drawing off a part of the forces of 
Rome to her northern frontier. The Samnite plans 
were, moreover, unexpectedly furthered by a new in- 
road of the Gauls : new hordes had lately arrived from 
beyond the Alps and their countrymen in the plains 
of the Po, having no room for them, were anxious to 
speed them on their way southwards ; they encouraged 
them to cross the Apennines, and even joined themselves 
in the enterprise. The Etruscans had already perhaps 
engaged their services against the Romans ; so that 
the Gauls marched through Etruria still onwards, and 
with an Etruscan force co-operating with them, they 
poured into the PToman dominions^*. It is probable 
that they followed their old line by the valley of the 
Clani'; into Umbria, and that their ravages were 
carried on rather in the territory of the allies of Rome 


Livy, X. 10. doubt that Polybius has preserved 

“ M. Fuhius C5 : F. Cn. N. the truer version of these events. 
Pjetinus Cos. De Samnitibus Ne- He fixes also this Gaulish invasion 
quinatibusque . Ann : CD ... at about eighty-seven years after 
VI 1, K. Oct Fasti Capitol. the first invasion, when Rome was 

Polybius, II. 19. 'This ac- taken, that is, according to his 
count is again diflFerent from that reckoning, Qlymp. 120-1, or b c. 
of Livy, who represents the Gauls 300 . llie common reckoning places 
as quarrelling with the Etruscans it in 299, a difference not worth 
about the terms of their service, and dwelling upon, 
thus as not in^'Bding the Roman (k fTrop^iny 

dominion at all. Tliere can be no daepaXws ('navTjXOoy. Polyb. IT 19. 
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than in that of Rome itself. But the invaders won a 
;i,weat spoil without any opposition, and the Gauls re- 
crossed the Apennines to carry it home in safety. 
They would have been tempted, probably, by their 
success, to renew their inroad in the ne.xt vear: but, 

^77 

fortunately for the liomans, they quarrelled with one 
another about the division of their plunder-"; and the 
fi^reatest part of their multitude were destroyed by each 
other’s swords. Whilst the Gauls, however, were on 
the left bank of the Tiber, the whole force of Itome 
was wakdiintr their movements; and the Samnites 
seized the opportunity to march into Lucania The 
a])pearance of a Samnite army revived the Samnite 
party in Lu('ania; the Koman party was every whiTc 
overpowered; town after town was recovercul to the 
Samnite alliance; and the partisans of JJome sent an 
tunbassy in all hask to the senate, prayin^^ for instant 
succour. Hut the Samnite government did not slop 
here: th(‘ir ambassadors endeavoured to rouses all the 
nations of Italy to arms, and to form one great coalition 
against Iiome. They solicited the Ticentians to join 
tlicni^'; but there the influence of the Itoman party 
was predominant; and the Ticentian government made 
a merit of communicating instantly to the Uomans the 
attempt of the Samnites to shake their faith. Old 
jealousies probably influenced the Marsians, ]\farru- 
cinians, and Telignians; they had often found the 
Samnites restless neighbours, and dreadi^d the rcsto- 


Polybius, II. 19. 

Livy, X. 11. Dionysius, XVI. 
11. For these sudden revolutions 
in the condition of Lucania, we may 
compare the conquest of Boeotia hy 
Myronides, and its loss a few years 
afterwards through the event of the 
liattle of Coronea ; and also the ac- 
cession of Achaia to the Athenian 
alliance, a little before the thirty 
years’ peace, and ita loss again, 


through the stijiiilations of that 
treaty. It is manifest that the Ho- 
man and Samnite parlies in Luca- 
nia, or, in other words, the ari.sto- 
cratical and ]) 0 ])ular parties, each us 
they gained the ascendancy, took to 
themselves the name of the I>uca- 
nian nation, and spoke of tlie foreign 
Bup|)orter8 of the opposite party as 
the national enemies. 

Livy, X. 11. 
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CHAP, ration of their former power. But the Sabines seem 
— V — to have listened to the Samnite overtures ; there the 
ties of blood drew the two people towards one another ; 
and the new Roman tribes, lately created in the 
^quian territory, brought the Romans into too close 
neighbourhood to Reato and the valley of the Velinus. 
Etruria was already engaged in a quarrel of her own 
with Rome ; so far as the endless party revolutions in 
the Etruscan cities might allow any dependence on the 
stability of her counsels. The weakness of Umbria 
might yield to fear, if h^truria on one side and the 
Sabines on the other, and the Gauls hanging on her 
northern frontier, should together call upon her to 
join the confederacy. Nor were the Samnites neglect- 
ful of the nations of the south : they had already, as 
we have seen, recovered the greatest part of Lucania, 
and their arms giving timely aid to their party within 
the country, must at this period have won also the 
majority of the Apulian nation to desert the Roman 
alliance, and to ac^knowledge once again the supremacy 
of Samnium The indefatigable Samnite govern- 
ment, after all these efforts, might have well remon- 
strated, like the Homeric goddess, with that hard des- 
tiny which was to render them all fruitless — 


Trios iOeXeis oKiov Ouuai ttovov ^5’ dreXfcrrov, 
ff ov idpcoaa ftdyw ; Kafitrrjv poi lttttoi 
\ai>v dy€ipov(TTj, Ilpidp<o kcikcl to 16 t€ Traiaiv. 

Jf^cTHiRD Romans, as might have been expected, readily 

w^R listened to the prayer of their friends in Lucania. An 

^ Amitemum, a Sabine town in bines and Etruscans in his consul- 
the upper valley of the Atemus, ship, namely, in the year 458. See 
was taken from the Samnites by Orelli, Inscnpt. Latin. CoUectio, 
the Romans in 461. Livy, X. 39. No. 559. 

This implies a previous occupation of Because in the year 457 we 

it by the Samnites, and an alliance find an Apulian army in the field in 
therefore between the two coun- aid of the Samnites ; and P. Decius 
tries. And an inscription relating to is said to have defeated it at Male- 
Appius Claudius the blind, states ventura, when on its march to join 
that be ‘^defeated an army of Sa- the Samnite army. Livy, X. 15. 



alliance was concluded with the Lucanian people, 
and hostages, taken probably from some of the families 
of the Samnite party, were given to the Homans as a 
pledge of their allies’ fidelity. Ambassadors were sent 
into Samnium, to require the Samnites to withdraw 
their troops from Lucania, and with a threat of instant 
war if the demand were not complied with. The 
Samnites ordered the ambassadors to leave Samnium 


CHAP. 

xxxiir. 


without an audience; and the general council of the 
Samnite nation resolved that each separate state of 
their union should make its preparations for the sup- 
port of the common cause. On the other side the 
Homans made a formal declaration of war; and thus 
the desperate struggle began again with increased 
animosity. 


When we read of the Samnites, Etruscans, and superior 
Gauls, with the Lucanians and Apulians, some of the thc Koinuu 
Sabines and most of the Umbrian states, engaged 


one great conl(‘deracy against Home, we an^ first in- 


clined to wonder how the Homans could have escaped 


destruction. Hut when we consider that under the 


name of Homo were included all those nations which 


were in her alliance, and of whoso forces she had the 
supreme disposal, w(‘ find that it wa.s but a weaker 
and far worse organized confederacy opposed to one 
stronger in itself, and much more firmly united. From 
the Cdminian hills to the bay of Naples, the territory 
of the Homans, Latins, and Campanians, presented a 
compact mass of states and people, far superior in 
population, in resources, and in union, to the long and 
ill-organized line of its enemies; whilst in the centre 
of Italy, and reaching to the coast of the Adriatic, th(‘ 
Marsiams, Peligtiians, Marrucinians, Erentanians, V es- 
tinians, and Hicentians^ formed a separate mass of Ho- 
man allies, who by their position might either obstruct 


^ Livy, X. II, 12. Dionysius, XVI. II, 12. 
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CHAP, the enemies’ communications, or threaten their rear. 

— , — In fact it was only the desperate resolution of the 
Samnite people, and the great energy and ability of 
their leaders, which could aflPord any chance of success, 
where the resources of the contending parties were so 
unequal. The Gauls were like all barbarians, uncer- 
tain and unmanageable; and the repeated vacillations 
of the Etruscan counsels made the alliance of Etruria 
as unsafe a support as that of Egypt to the kings of 
Judah : to lean on the Etruscans was indeed to lean 


First cam- 
paigu of the 
war. 


Uncertain 
and varying 
accounts of 
this cani- 
jmign. 


on a broken reed. 

No combined plan of operations on the part of the 
enemies of Home can be traced in the first campaign 
of the war. The Gauls could not bo prevailed on as 
yet to take the field; and the Roman party in Lucania 
was not entirely put down, so that the Samnites were 
still employed in that quarter, and could not send an 
army into Etruria. 

The Roman consuls of the year 45G, the first year 
of the renewed Samnite war, were L. Cornelius Scipio 
and Cn. Fulvius Centumalus L. Scipio was the 
great-grandfather of the conqueror of Hannibal : and 
he is the first Roman of whom a contemporary record 
has reached our times ; the famous epitaph on his 
tomb, which declares him to have been “ a brave man 
and a wise, whose form well matched his nobleness.” 


Livy, X. 11. Taurasia Cisauna Samnio cepit 

^ llie sarcophagous which con- Subi^it omne Loucana opsidesque 
tained the bones of L. Cornelius abdoucit.” 

Scipio was discovered in 1780; and «Gnaivod” in the first line would, 
IS now in the Vatican Museum, modern Latin, be “ Cnteo,” and 
rhe epitaph is as follows, written in -quoius” in the third line is “cu- 
the old Stumian verse : jus .. j have copied the inscription 

“ Cornelius Lucius Scipio Barbatus from Bunsen and Platner’s “ Be- 
Gnaivod schreibung Roms,” Vol. HI. p.6l6. 

Patre prognatus fortis vir sapiens- It may l>e found also iff Orelli’s 
que Collection of Inscriptions, No. 550, 

Quoins forma virtutei parisuma and an engraving of the sarcophagus, 
fuit, exhibiting also the epitaph, is given 

Consol censor aidilis quei fuit apud in the Gentleman’s Magazine for 
VOS, April, 1787. 
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Yet such are the perplexities of the uncertain histories 
of these times, that no one action recorded in Scipio’s . — 

epitaph is noticed by Li\y, while no action which 
Livy ascribes to him is mentioned in his epitaph. 

The ac'counts of his colleajpie’s exploits are no less 
varied; some makinj^ him win a great battle in 
northern Samnium and saying that he afterwards 
besieged and took Bovianum and Aufidena : while 
others placed the seat of his campaign on the Luca- 
nian frontier, and extolled “ the ability with which he 
had conducted his operations against a superior.enemy. 

A third account is followed by the Fasti Capitoliiii, 
that Fulvius triumphed over the Samnites and Etrus- 
cans; which seems to contradict the story followed by 
Li\y, that Scipio invaded J']truria, advanced as far ns 
Volaterne, and gained a hardly-won victory under tin* 
walls of that city. It is only certain that this year 
was really marked by no great successes on the part of 
theKomnTis; on the contrary they looked forward to 
the next campaign with great anxiety, and therefore 
they pressed Fabius to accept the consulship, not- 
withstanding his advanced age, and although he was 
not legally eligible, as ten years had not elapsed sima^ he 
was consul before. It was in vain that he remonstrated ; 
a dispensation according to a practice afterward so 
frequent, was passed in his favour; and the people 

Livy, X. 12. real historian existed to sift them 

** See the stories in Frontinus, all, and to choose the truest or the 
Strategem. I. G, § I, 2, and I. II, most j)n>hahlc ; hut they do not 
§ 2, already referred to by Niebuhr, appear to me to be entitled to any 
But the authority of the particular peculiar credit, 
anecdotes contained in such collcc- Livy, X. 13. 

tions as that of Frontinus is but ” “ Tnbiini plebis . . . aiebant, se 
small, and is not in itself tu be set ad populuin laturos ut legibus sol- 
in comparison with that of any veretur.’^ Livy, X. 13. Lcgibiis 
moderately careful historian. In solvi is the regular expression used, 
the present instance the anecdotes when any one has a dispensation 
are curious, as showing how many granted him, to release him from 
different versions of the same events complying with the enactments of 
were in circulation, as long as no some particular law. 
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CHAP, proceeded to elect him. He then entreated of them 

XXXIII . 

' — -y — ^ that he might recommend to them P. Decius as his 
colleague : Decius and himself, he said, had been cen- 
sors together, and there was no man with whom he 
could act so well as consul. Accordingly Q. Fabius 
and P. Decius were elected together: L. Scipio, the 
consul of the preceding year, served under Fabius 
as his lieutenant, and a Fulvius^'' and a Valerius are 
named amongst his military tribunes. 

Second cam- this momeut, when the Romans expected to be 

]>aign. i)c- ' 

atnictive in- assailed by the whole force of the enemies’ confedc- 

vaaion oF ^ ^ 

^imniumby racy, they found it suddenly paralyzed. Etruria for 

and p. De- somc roasoii or other was not ready to act and the 
Roman frontier on that side might be safely left with- 
out an army. Accordingly, both consuls marched 
into Samnium^', Fabius by 8ora and the upper Liris, 
Decius by the country of the Sidicinians and the line 
of the Vulturnus. Fabius was met by the main Sam- 
nite army, which he defeated after a most obstinate 
battle; while Decius had encountered the Apulians 
near Beneventum on their march to join their allies, 
and defeated them also. The Samiiites then acted 
on the defensive, and were obliginl to suffer their 
country to be laid waste without opposition. Both of 
the Roman armies remained in Samniurn, it is said, 


Li\^, X. 14. Fabius . . . Sci- 
pionein legatiim liastatos primee le- 
gionis subtrahere . . . jubet.” 

Livy, X. 14. The reading in 
tlie modern editions of Livy is “M. 
Fulvium et M. Valeriiirn,” but 
most of the MSS. read “Maximum 
Fulvium,” and Niebuhr observes 
that Maximus was a surname of the 
Fulvian family, as appears from the 
, Fasti Capitolini. It is probable that 
the military tribunes here spoken of 
were the sons respectively of Co. 
Fulvius and of M, V^alerius, who 
had been consuls in 454 and 456. 

“ Ab Sutrio et Nepete et Fale- 


riis legati, auctores concilia Etniriee 
populorum de petendA pace haberi.” 
Li\^, X. 14. This perpetual vacilla- 
tion in the Etruscan counsels arose 
no dpubt from the balanced state of 
their domestic parties. If any diffi- 
culty arose in obtaining the ex[)ected 
aid from the (iauls, the Ciliiii of 
Arretinm, and other friends of the 
Roman connexion, would urge the 
dmger of opposing Rome single- 
handed, and would advise delay; 
and fear and weakness counterfeit- 
ing prudence would easily be tempted 
to listen to them. 

^ Livy, X. 14. 
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for five months^®, moving about from one part of it to pifAP. 
another, and carrying on their ravages so systcniati- — ^ ^ 
cally, that Decius was recorded to have encamped his 
legions in forty-five several places, and Fabiiis in as 
many as eighty-six. But the Samnites must have 
driven their cattle to their mountain pastures, and 
many of these were so surrounded by forests, and so 
fenced round with precipitous cWffs, that a smaW force 
could have defended them with success at^amst an 

O 

army. The lower country ■'**, however, was no douht 
grievously wasted, and the Itomans must have found 
plunder enough to encourage them to continue their 
invasion. Towards the end of the year Fabius re- 
turned to Rome to hold the comitia; after which he 
resumed his command, and both he and his colleague 
Avere ordered to remain in Samnium for six months 
longer, with the title and power of proconsul. 

It was probably in this winter that the Samnito Luennia and 
infiucnc(' in Lucania and Apulia was com])letely over- roven-d to 
thrown, and both those countries returned to the Ho- 
man alliance. In both, the aristocratical ])arty was 
of itself eager to re-establish this connexion ; and the 
presence of two Roman armies, and the inability of 
the fSamnites to keej) the field against them, destroyed 
the ascendancy of the popular party ', and changed 
accordingly the foreign relations of the whole pcoj)le. 


T.ivy, X. 15. 'the cirriim- 
stantial statement of the number of 
eneampmeuts in this campaign de- 
serves credit ; and the acfsnint of 
Fahius’ victory is moderate and pro- 
bable. 

In the former war the con':nls 
of the year 44S had ravaged Satn- 
nium (iurinji^ five montlis, burrnnf^ 
all the scattered houses, and de- 
.vtroyinp the fruit trees. Diodorus, 
XX. 80. But no enemy couhl have 
])enetrated within the rocky walls of 
the Matese, and many other spots 
must have been equally secure. 
VOL. II. 


^ Livy, X. 16. 

'** Lucanorurn seditiones a })le- 
lieiis et a;^entihus ducihus ortas 
Hummfi optimatiurn voluntate jier 
Q. Fal»ium proconsulem, missum 
eo cum vetere excrcitu, compres- 
serat.” Luy, X 18. Nothinp^ is 
inenlioned (if the Ajiuliana after 
their defeat at Beneveiitum ; l)ur as 
they do n(3t appear again as the 
allies of the Samnites, it is jiroha- 
ble that they followed the example 
of the Lucanians, and returned m 
this winter to their old connexion 
with Rome. 

T 
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CHAP. It was now too, it seems, that L. Scipio, as lieutenant 
— — of the proconsul, Q. Fabius, had so great a share in 
effecting the revolution in Lucania, as to he able to 
boast in the words of his epitaph, that he had “sub- 
dued all Lucania and carried off hostages.’’ The 

O 


hostages would be demanded from the principal fami- 
lies of the popular or Samnite party, as a security that 
they should not again excite their countrymen to re- 
volt from Rome. 

Thus having recovered Lucania and Apulia, having 
overrun Samnium without resistance during several 
months, and having succeeded apparently, through 
the influence of their party in the Etruscan cities, in 
separating Etruria from the coalition, the Komans 
thought that their work was done; the two procon- 
sular armies marched home and were disbanded, and 
the consuls of the year, L. Volumnius and App. Clau- 
dius, after having hitherto remained quiet at Rome, 
were ordered to march with their newly-raised legions ^ 
into Samnium, as if to receive the final submission of 
their exhausted enemy. But scarcely had the consuls 
left the city, when tidings came that all the cities of 
Etruria were in arms ", that several of the Umbrian 
states had joined them, that they were engaging the 
services of a large force of Gaulish auxiliaries; and 
that a Samnite general with a Samnite army was in 
the midst of this mass of enemies, to cement their 


^ TTie accounts which Livy fol- 
lowed, represent the proconsuls as 
being still in Samnium when the 
new consuls took the Held, X. 18. 
But Niebuhr observes that his nar- 
rative contradicts itself, for the le- 
gions raised by the consuls are ex- 
pressly said to have been the Ist, 
2d, 3a, and 4th, as usual; whereas, 
had two consular armies been un- 
der arms at that time, the new le- 
gions must have been the 5th, Gth, 


7th, and 8th. Besides, some of the 
annals reported that Appiiis Claudius 
and Volumnius both carried on war 
in Samnium (Livy, X. 1 7, ad finem); 
and it is not likely, as Niebuhr re- 
marks, that four armies should have 
been employed before the war broke 
out in Ltruna, and that two of them 
should then have been disbanded, 
just when their services were most 
needful. 

" Livy, X. 18 . 
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union, and to breathe into their counsels a new spirit chap. 

. T . . , ^ xxxiir. 

or decision and energy. ^ — — - 

There is no finer scene in history than the embassy March of 
of Demosthenes to Thebes, when Idiilip had occupied natiuB from 
Elatea. Triumphing alike over all old prejudices and 
all present fears, the great orator, almost in the very [he’I^l'r 
presence of the Macedonian army, and in spite of the Ronm.^ 
influence of a strong Macedonian party in Thebes 
itself, prevailed upon the Thebans to throw themselves 
into the arms of Athens, and to share her fortune for 
life or for death in her contest against the common 
enemy of independent Greece. Most unlike to this 
action of Demosthenes in glory, yet not inferior to it 
in vigorous resolution, was the march of the Samnite 
general, Gellius Egnatius, into Etruria, in order by 
his presence to determine the wavering counsels of 
the^Etruscans to a zealous co-operation against Rome. 

Seizing the moment when the proconsuls had left 
Samnium and the new consuls had not yet taken 
the field, he fearlessly abandoned his own country to 
the attacks of the enemy, and, with a select army, 
marched through the land of the Sabines into Um- 
bria, and from thence crossing the Tiber, arrived in 
the heart of Etruria, llis sudden appearance raised 
the spirits of the friends of the Samnite alliance, and 
struck terror into the Cilnii and the party attached 
to Rome. The Etruscans resolved to renew the 
war, and, as we have seen, many of the Umbrian 
states and an army of Gauls were expected to join 
them. 

On the first tidings of this march of the Samnite Tinnj cam- 
general, the senate sent orders to Appius Claudius to 
follow him without delay. Appius, with the first and The'.^m- 
fourth Roman legions and 12,000 allies, was probably cumVani^^ 
on his march towards the northern parts of Samnium, 
by the Latin road and the upper valley of the Liris, 

T 2 
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xxxiii could be sent into Etruria more readily than 

' — ^ his colleague, who, we may suppose, had marched by 
the Appian road to attack the southern frontier of 
Samnium from Campania. Appius hastened into 
Etruria and the appearance of a Roman army at 
first revived the hopes of the partisans of Rome : but 
one consul was unequal to the combined forces of the 
enemy, and L. Volumnius was obliged to evacuate 
Samnium also, and hasten to join his colleague. No 
sooner was the whole force of Rome thus employed in 
Etruria, than the Samnites took the field with the 
forces which had been left to defend their own country, 
and burst into Campania'’’. Thc^re they laid waste 
not only the lands of the allies of Rome, but of all 
those Roman citizens who had obtained settlements 
in the Falernian district, and composed the Falerian 
tribe. 

The march of Gellius Egnatius had thus completely 
attained its object; Samnium was wholly relieved, 
and the war was carried into the actual territory of 
Rome. Even the mere suddenness of this change was 
enough to increase its terrors : the Roman govern- 
ment ordered all legal business to be suspended and 
troops to be raised for the defence of the city ; nor 
were the levies confined to the military age, or to the 
free-bom commons of the country tribes, but citizens 
above five-and-forty, and even freedmen of the four 
city tribes, were enrolled in the legions raised to meet 
the emergency. All these measures were directed in 
the absence of the consuls by P. Sempronius Soph us 
the praetor. Meanwhile L. Volumnius had received 
intelligence of the invasion of Campania, and was 
hastening back from Etruria to his own province. It 
is apparent from the stories which have been pre- 


Alarm at 
Rome. The 
consiil Vo- 
lumnius 
marches 
hack from 
Etiuria to 
deliver 
Campania. 


Livy, X. 18. 
f i>y, X. ‘20. 


Li\7, X. 21. 
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served of the meeting of the two consuls in Etruria, chap. 
that there was no harmony between them; and thus ^ 

the public service was likely to suffer the less from 
the division of their forces. We may believe also, 
that their junction for a time had revived the Roman 
interest in the Etruscan cities; and we may admit, 
not indeed the account given by Livy of a complete 
victory won over the hhrusc.an and Samnite armies, 
but that some advantages were gained which saved 
Appius from his perilous situation, and enabled his 
colleague to leave him when a still more pressing 
danger called him into Campania. Volumnius 
inarched with the utmost rapidity, and on his reaching 
the s(‘ene of action, he obliged the 8amnit(^s instantly 
to retreat into their own country, and overtaking a 
party of them on their way, he defeated them with 
considerable loss and recovered a great portion of 
the spoil which they were carrying with them. This 
gleam of sucai^ss was most wxdcome to the Romans; 
the usual course of business w^as resumed, after having 
been suspended for eighteen days, and a thanksgiving 
w as ordered in the name of the consul for the favour 
which the gods had shown to the Commonwealth 
under his auspices. 

Still, however, the aspect of affairs was most critical. 

T 1 1 ^ 1 • T • nitioiis for 

in order to protect the lalernian district from the (''•Huing 
ravages of the Samnites, it w^as resolved tlftit two Q 
Roman colonies should be planted there; one at Min- ciuH ngain 
turnm^^ at the mouth of the Liris, and the other atsurr"^""^ 
Sinuessa, on the hills which divide the waters running 
to the Liris from those that feed the Savone. But 

In the midst of the battle, A})})iu3 repulsed the enemy and 
Appius vowed to build a temple to saved his own army, but it by no 
Bel Iona, if the goddess would grant means proves that he won a decided 
him victory; and this temple was victory. We have only to remember 
afterw^ards built. See Orelli, In- Coruna and Alhuhera. 
script, Latinar. Collect. No. 539- liNy, X. 20, 21. 

'this may be taken as evidence that Livy, X. 21. 
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settlements in this quarter were considered so insecure, 
' — V — ' and so exposed to perpetual ravages from the Sam- 
nitcs, that few were willing to actcept a grant of land 
on such terms. As the consular elections drew near, 
L. Volumnius was recalled from Campania to hold 
the comitia; and the unanimous voice of the people 
again called upon Q. Fabius to accept the office of 
consul. He again yielded to the general wish, but 
begged as l>efore that P. Decius might be his colleague; 
and Decius was accordingly elected consul with him^^ 
Appius Claudius, who was still with his army in 
Etruria, was appointed praetor, and L. Volumnius had 
his command prolonged for another year as proconsul. 
L. Cornelius 8cipio, who had served under Fabius in 
his last consulship, Cn. Fulvius who had been consul 
in the year 450, and had conducted the first campai^i 
of this war in Samnium, together with L. Postumius 
Megellus, were appointed also to commands in this 
great campaign, with the title of propraetors. 

anxiety occasioned by the impending contest 
measured by the particular accounts of prodi- 
gies and their expiations which were to be found in 
the annals of this year. From the altar of the temple 
of the Capitoline Jupiter there flowed for three suc- 
cessive days, so said the annals, first blood, then honey, 
and on the third day milk. The blood was inter- 
preted as a sign that the blood of thank-offerings for 
victory should soon stream on the altar of Jupiter, 
but the favours of the gods would not be unmixed; 
for honey was the medicine of the sick, and fore- 
showed a heavy visitation of sickness ; milk w^as the 
food of those whose corn had failed them, and was the 
sign of a coming famine. To avert the threatened 
anger of the gods, and to confirm them in their pro- 


Livy, X. 22 — 26. 


** Zonaras, VII 1. 1. 
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mised favour, solemn prayers'* were ordered to be 
offered during two whole days ; and frankincense and — ^ ' 
wine were furnished to every one at the public 
expense, that the prayers might be universal and un- 
ceasing. 

The consuls at this time came into office about the App. ciau- 
boirinnnm of the year: and as the snow was still thic k. Ktniria. 

^ 1 a” **^1^1 1 Wiiilur 

on the Apennines, the uauls could, not yet take the luiin li of 
field to march into Etruria, and the campaign would relieve him. 
not be opened till the spring. But the position of 
Appius Claudius in the enemy's country was exceed- 
ingly perilous; and he himself, in the opinion of 
Eabius, was scarcely equal to the difficulties of his 
situation. Accordingly, Eabius himself having raised 
a small force of 4000 foot and GOO horse, out of a great 
multitude who were eager to serve under so renowned 
a general, set out at once for Etruria. He found 
Appius Claudius busily employed in strengthening 
the fortifications of his camp, and the soldiers from 
thus acting solely on the defensive were dispirited, and 
mistrusted both themselves and their general. Fal)ius 
ordered them to level their fortifications; and Inwing 
sent Appius home, he took the command of the army 
in person, and kept it continually in movement, 
marching rapidly from place to place, and restoring 
to the men their accustomed feeding of confidence, 
lie then stationed one division ■’* in the country of the 
Camertian Umbrians, the allies of the Bonians, to 
observe the pass by which the Cauls were likely to 
cross the Apennines, apparently that of La ScEeggia 
on the Flaminian road, descending on Nocera and 
Foligno. This was placed under the command of L. 

Scipio; while Fabius himself returned to Rome to 
concert measures with his colleague for the operations 
of the approaching spring. 

Li\7, X. 23. Livy, X. 25. 


Livy, X. 25. 
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Two consular armies were destined to take the 
field, consisting each of two Roman legions, and an 
unusually large force of Roman cavalry; together with 
500 Campanian cavalry, and a force of allies still 
larger than that of the Romans themselves. Amongst 
the allies were undoubtedly the Lucanians and (^am- 
panians. and in all probability the Marsians, Pelignians, 
Marrucinians, and Vestinians, as well as the contin- 
gents of the colonies founded in the late war, and 
those of the still independent cities of the Latins. 
All the forces of the Ricentians which could he spared 
from the defence of their own country, as well as those 
of tlie Camertians, were employed, we may suppose, 
with the army of L. Scipio, watching the movements 
of the enemy in Umbria. 

Whilst this large force, consisting at least of be- 
tween fifty and sixty thousand men, was to take the 
field in the north, two more Roman legions, with a 
proportionate number of allies, were to invade Sam- 
nium under L. Volumnius as proconsul. A third 
army, under Cn. Fulvius as proprsekfr was to be sta- 
tioned as a reserve in the Faliscan territory, at once 
to defend the passage of the Tiber and preserve the 
communications of the main army with Rome; and 
also to create a diversion, if opportunity should offer, 
by acting on the offensive against Etruria. And 
lastly, a fourth army commanded by L. Postumius 
Megellus also propraetor, was to be encamped in 
the Vatican district, on the right bank of the Tiber, 
to cover Rome itself. 

This account of the dispositions of the Romans is 
clear and perfectly credible; but, unfortunately, we 


** Li^y, X. 26. 

« The Luoaniane are mentioned 
aa among the regular allies of the 
Romans, and quartered within the 
consuTs camp, in the year immedi- 


ately following. See Livy, X. 33, 
Hu7, X. 27. 

Livy, X, 27. 

Livy, X. 27. 
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are feft in total ignorance as to the numbers, move- 
ments, and position of the enemy. Why the Etrus- 
cans and Samnites did not crush Scipio’s army, even and sam- 
before the arrival of the Gauls, we can scarcely un- 
derstand, unless we suppose that party struggles again 
paralyzed the force of the Etruscans, and kept it in 
inactivity under a show of caution, till the whole 
army of the alliance should he assembled. At last 
the Gauls commenced their movement before the 
consuls had left Rome; they hastened to force the 
passage of the Apennines, and no sooner had they 
arrived on the scene of war, than they began to a(*t 
in earnest. L. Scipio^s army waf attached by tln^ 

Gauls and Samnites, and completely defeated; one 
legion, it is said, was cut to pieces; the rest of his 
division took shelter, probably, within some of the 
neighbouring towns, and the (iaulish horsemen over- 
running the country, fell in suddenly with the two 
consular armi(‘s, which had now taken tlie field, and 
first acquainted them with the defeat of their coun- 
trymen, by exhibiting the heads of the slain Romans 
affixed to their long lances, or hanging round tlui 
necks of their horses. 

Exactly at this critical point of the campaign, ti.c Etms- 
Livy’s narrative fails us, and all that passed between i3.*rums 
the destruction of the legion and the final battle at !iiu h 
S entinum, is a total blank: it is as much lost to us 
as a country travelh'd over during the night; we were tho 
in one sort of scenery yesterday, and we find ourselves 
in another this morning: each is distinct in itself, but 
we know not the connexion between them. Earnestly 


Livy, X. 26 . Polybius, 11 . 19 . 
We leam from Polybius, that the 
Samnites were engaged in this £ic- 
tion as well as the (iauls, and that 
it WT18 not a surprise, hut a regular 
battle, naptra^vTo ‘Pco^xatoif. It 


w'as fought in the country of the 
Camertians, or people of C’ameri- 
num, perhaps near the point where 
the modern road fnirn Ancona to 
Rome crosses the Apennines to de- 
scend upon Foligno. 
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xx^aii Gellius Egnatius have laboured to bring a 
V — decisive battle in the plains of Umbria; the allies bad 
begun the campaign with happy omens, their whole 
force was united, the ground was favourable; nothing 
could be gained, and every thing would be hazarded 
by delay. But whether the fault rested once again 
with the Etruscans, or whether the Picentians caused 
a timely diversion, by threatening to invade the coun- 
try of the Gauls, or whether the consuls fell back upon 
Spoletum, and were able to avoid an action for the 
moment, we know not. But they sent orders to the 
proprietors, Cn. Fulvius and L. Postumius, to advance 
into the heart if Etruria, and no sooner did the 
tidings of this movement reach the enemy’s army, 
than the Etruscans and Umbrians insisted on march- 
ing to the defence of the Etruscan territory, and the 
Gauls and Samnites, indignant at their desertion, and 
refusing to follow them, had no choice themselves but 
to fall back behind the Apennines, and to resign their 
hopes of a victorious march upon Rome. 

^tiowTcm^ "The Romans pursued them instantly, with two 
Tiic two consular armies certainly, and with the wreck of L. 
Scipio’s divisioH ; perhaps also with the two legions 
of L. Volumnius, which may have been recalled from 
Samnium. They found the enemy in the country of 
Sentinum, an Umbrian town on the north side of the 
Apennines ®‘, just under the central chain, in a small 
valley which runs down into the larger valley of the 
A^sis or ^sino, and not far on the right hand of the 
Flaminian road, at the point where it crosses the 
watershed of the mountains. It was of the utmost 
importance to the Roman generals to bring the con- 
test to an issue whilst they had only the Gauls and 


Tlie ancient Sentinum stood on covered there. See Orelli, Nos. 3861 
or near the site of the modern tow n and 4949. But I have no good in- 
of Sasaoferrato, as is known by in- formation as to the deta’ds of the 
scriptions whicli have been dis- topography. 
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Samnites to encounter, and in this they easily sue- chap. 

XXXIII 

ceeded, for the Gauls had never yet fought the Ro- — — 
mans without conquering them, and Gellius Egnatius 
knew enough of the inconstant humour of barbarians 
to be aware that they would soon be tired of a pro- 
tracted war, and that if the Gauls too deserted him, 
his heroic march from Samnium would have been 
made in vain. 8o the two armies met by common 
consent in fair field: Q, Fabius was on the Roman 
right, opposed to Gellius Egnatius and his Samnites ; 
r. Decius was on the left, over against the Gauls. If 
L. Volumnius was present with the legions from Sani- 
nium, he probably, like Cn. Servilius at Cannae, who 
had also been consul in tlie year before the battle, 
had his place in the centre. The Samnites could not 
alone have contended wdth Q. Fabius, whose riglit 
wing was equal to a regular consular army; and the 
Gauls must have been more than enough to overpower 
r. Decius. It is probable, therefore, that the (Jauls 
composed tiie greater part of the enemy's line of battle, 
and that only the extreme left was held by Gellius 
Egnatius and his Samnites. 

While the two armies fronted each other, and were a favour- 
on the very eve of battle, a hind^^^, said the Roman cncoii rapes 
story, came running down from the mt)un tains between 
the two opposing lines, with a wolf in chase of her. 

She ran in amongst the Gaulish ranks, and the Gauls 
transfixed her with their long javelins. The wolf ran 
towards the Romans, and they instantly gave freepjis- 
sage to the beast which had given suck to the founder 
of their city, and whose image they had only in the pre- 
ceding year “ set up beneath that very sacred fig-tree 
in the comitium which tradition pointed out as the 
scene of the miracle. “ See,” cried out one of the 
soldiers, “ Diana’s sacred hind has been slain by the 


•* Livy, X. 27. 


“ Livy, X. 27. 


Livy, X. 23 . 
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barbarians, and will bring down her wrath upon them ; 
while the Roman wolf, unhurt by sword or spear, gives 
us a fair omen of victory, and bids us think on Mars 
and on Quirinus our divine founder.” So the Roman 
soldiers, as encouraged by a sign from the gods, rushed 
cheerfully to the onset. 

This story, with some other circumstances related 
of the battle itself, are blended strangely with the per- 
fectly liistorical substance of the general narrative. 
When the armies closed the Roman left wing strug- 
gled vigorously against the numbers, and strength, and 
courage of the Gauls. Twice, it is said, did the Ro- 
man and Ganipanian cavalry charge with effect the 
Gaulish horsemen; but in their second charge they 
were encountered by a force wholly strange to them, 
the war chariots of the enemy, which broke in upon 
them at full speed, and with the rattling of their 
wheels, and their unwonted appearance, so startled the 
hors(‘s of the Romans, that they could not be brought 
to face them, and horse and man fled in confusion. 
Uncouth and almost ridiculous as these chariots may 
seem to our notions, yet a force which terrified CiEsar’s 
veterans, and which that great master of war speaks 
of as formidable, could not have been ridiculous in 
reality ’^^and the undoubted effect of the British chariots 
against the legions of Cmsar, may well convince us that 
the Gaulish chariots at Sentinum must have struck 


terror into the soldiers of Decius. 


p. Deciufl "pjig Roman cavalry were driven back upon their 

Jlovotcs ^ ^ 

infantry; the first line of the legions was broken, and 
the Gauls, following their advantage, pressed on with 
the masses of their infantry. Decius strove in vain to 
stop the flight of his soldiers ; one way alone was left 
by which he might yet serve his country ; he bethought 
him of his father at the battle by Vesuvius, and calling 


Uvy, X. 27, 28. 
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to M. Livius, one of the pontifices who attended him 
in the field, he desired him to dictate to him the fit ' — — 
words of self-devotion. Then, in the same dress, and 
with all the same ceremonies, he pronounced also the 
same form of words which had been uttered by his 
father, and devoting himself and the host of the enemy 
with him to the grave and to the powers of the dead, 
he rode into the midst of the Gaulish ranks, and was 
slain. 

His last act as consul had been to invest the pontifcx Tiie Oani« 

-r.. -11 rfsint obsti- 

M. Livius with the command oi his legions as pro- iiatciy. 
pra'tor, and to order his lictors to follow the new 
general. Fabius also, learning the danger of Ids col- 
league, had sent two of his old lieutenants, L. Scipio 
and C. ]\Iarcius, to his aid, with reinforcements drawn 
from his own reserve; and thus the flight of tlie Ro- 
mans was stayed, while the manner of Decius^ death 
encouraged rather than dismayed his soldiers, as they 
heli('ved that it was tlui price paid for their victory. 

But the fiauls, though checked, were yet neither 
beaten nor disheartened; they gathered into thick 
masses, with their huge shields covering almost their 
whole bodies, and, wielding their heavy broadswords, 
they stood unbroken and unassailed; till the Romans 
picked up from the field of battle the javelin^ which 
had been discharged earlier in the action, and with 
these missiles endeavoured to wear down the mass of 
. their enemies. The pila pierced through the wooden 
shields of the Gauls, encumbering them, even when 
they inflicted no wound; but the Gauls stood as firm 
as the Scottish circle deep ” under the hail of the 
English arrows at Flodden ; and no efforts of the left 
wing of the Romans could secure the victory. 

Meanwhile, Fabius on the right, after a long and rabms.k- 
arduous contest with the Samnites, and finding that s^iu.nius 

Livy, X. 29 . 


^ Liv’y, X. 29. 
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' ^ in char^inff their flank with his cavalry, and at the 

uid Rt la*t ^ f . 

same moment, bringing all ms reserves or inrantry into 
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Graule to 


give way. 
Complete 
victory of 
the Komans, 


action, he assailed their line in front, and decided the 
victory. The Samnites fled to their camp, and thus 
left exposed the flank of the Gauls, who were still 
maintaining their ground. Fabius saw his opportu- 
nity, and detached the Campanian cavalry, with the 
principes of the third legion, to attack the Gauls in 
the rear; while he himself closely pursued the Sam- 
nites, and vowed aloud that if he won the day, he 
would build a temple and offer all the spoils of the 
enemy to Jupiter the victorious. The Samnites rallied 
under the ramparts of their camp, and still disputed 
the victory; but the Gauls, assailed on all sides, were 
now hopelessly broken, and the last hope of the Sam- 
nites vanished when their commander Gellius Egna- 
tius fell. Still, when the day was utterly lost, these 
brave men would neither surrender nor disperse; they 
left the field in a body, and immediately began their 
retreat to their own country. 

Lo&sonboth Roman accounts of this bloody battle^’® state 

the loss of their enemies at 25,000 killed, and 8000 
prisoners : their own they make to have amounted to 
8200 killed ; but they give no report of the number of 
wounded. Of the total loss, only 1200 are said to 
have fallen in the right wing, while in the army of 
Decius there were killed 7000. The great slaughter 
in ancient warfare always took place when the line of 
battle was broken ; and the disparity of loss on the two 


^ Livy, X. 29. Duris of Samos, 
a conteinporaiy^ writer, but whose 
information of these events could 
come onlj^from common report, and 
who delighted to exaggerate the 
disasters of the Gauls, related that 
in the Gaulish and Samnite army 
100,000 men had fallen. See Dio- 


dorus, XXL Frag. Hoeschel. p. 490. 
Duris supposed that the Etruscans 
w'ere engaged in the battle; and 
some of the Roman writers gave the 
same account, and made the allied 
array to consist of a million of men. 
See Niebuhr, Vol. III. note 647. 
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wings of the Roman army is therefore such as might 
have been expected. ' — v — 

Meanwhile Cn. Fulvius^® had, according to his in- Operations 

• 1 • • 111 1 Etruria. 

structions, peDetrated into htruria; and had not only 
laid waste a large tract of country, but had defeated 
in the field an army sent out by the two cities of 
Perusia and Clusium to check his ravages. 

It is quite plain that the Etruscans were at this 
time suffering the full evil of distracted counsels, and 
that they were neither unanimous for peace nor for 
war. What was become of the forces of Arretium, of 
Volaterrae, of Kusellae, of Cortona, and of Vulsinii. 
when Clusium and Perusia were left to resist the 
Roman invasion alone ? 

The body of Decius was found under a heap of^^uncraiof 
slaughtered Gauls, and honourably buried. Eabius 
celebrated his funeral, and pronounced his funeral 
oration ; a fit tribute from one who had been twice his 
colleague in the consulship and once in the censorshij) ; 
nor had any man enjoyed better opportunities of 
knowing his excellence, lie had proved his skill and 
courage in war, and his wisdom and moderation in 
peace; and he. had experienced also the noble frank- 
ness of his nature, which never allowed any selfish 
jealousy to stand in the way of his private friej;idship, 
and much less of his devotion to his country's service. 

Such was the great battle of Sentinum, the Auster- ThcOnnis 
^litz of the third Samnite war. Rut as more than I'nliumMo 
eighteen months elapsed between the battle of Auster- 
htz and the peace of Tilsit, so neither was the coalition 
against Rome dissolved at once by the victory of Sen- 
tinum. The Gauls, indeed, remained quiet after their 
defeat, for their interest in the war was only thSit of 
mercenary soldiers, and they were not tempted to a 
service which seemed likely to bring with it more loss 
Livy, X. 30. 70 X. 29 . 
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than profit. But even Etruria would not yet submit 
to Rome, and the Samnites, hoping still to keep the 
war at a distance from their own country, were eager 
to renew the contest. 

Yet the Romans could not but feel great relief from 
their victory. The armies of the propra3tors, Cn. 
Fulvius and L. Postumius, were recalled to Rome'^ 
and disbanded ; and Fabius marched into Etruria with 
his consular army, and was strong enough to obtain 
fresh advantages over the Perusians, who alone of all 
the Etruscan people ventured, it seems, to meet the 
Romans in the field. lie then returned to Rome and 


triumphed on the 4th of. September over the three 
principal powers of the late coalition, the Etruscans, 
the Gauls, and the Samnites; and the soldiers who 
followed his chariot, in the rude verses which they 
were accustomed to utter on such occasions, comme- 
morated the death of Decius as fully equal in glory to 
their own generaPs safe and victorious return. It is 
mentioned that each soldier received out of the 
spoil taken in the late battle, eighty-two and a 

coat and military cloak; ‘^rewards,” says Livy, sadly 
feeling how whole districts of Italy had in his days 
been portioned out amongst the legions of Augustus, 
“ which the soldiers of those times did not think 
despicable.’’ 

The wreck of the Samnite army still, it is said, 

'I’his a})pear8 from the circum- before hia triumph, whereas LivT- 
stance that Fabms marched into makes Iiim march back to Etruria 
Etruria and enpjaged the Perusians; after his triuinf)h. But as Niebuhr 
which shows that Cn. Fulvius must says, his army w'ould be disbanded 
have already been recalled, and also as a matter of course after his tri- 
becauae App. Claudius the praetor uinph, and the Fasti Capitolini say 
was ordered to supfKirt L. Volum- that he triumjihcd over the Etrus- 
nius in Samnium with the remains cans, as well as the Samnites and 
of thd*array of Decius : had the pro- Gauls ; which he could not have 
praetors’ armies been still embodied, done had he only triumphed for his 
one of them would probably have victory at Sentinura. as no Etrus- 
been employed on that service. I cans were engaged there, 
have followed Niebuhr in placing 7-' Livy, X. 30. 

Fabius’ victories over the Perusians ^ Eivy, X. 30. 
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amounting’ to 5000 men, made its way unhurt or un- chap. 

o ’ •' XXXlll 

opposed through the countries of the Piceutians and 
Vestinians, and from thence proceeded towards Sam- way ba.k to 
Ilium through the country of the Pelignians, by Sulmo 
and the Five-mile plain to the valley of the Sagrus or 
Sangro. The PeFignians, more zealous in the quarrel, 
becaust^ tliey Avere nearer neighbours to the Samnites, 
and their lands no doul)t had often suffered from Sam- 
nite incursions, endeavoured to cut off the retreating 
army. Put the Samnites, with some loss, beat off 
this new enemy, and entered their own country in * 
safety. 

It is manifest that during this year Samnium en- Oimnitions 

. , , . . ' . . 1 1 r S.iit)iiiiim 

joyed a complete respite trom invasion; and that L. .md ciunpa- 
Volumnius, even if Ave suppose that he Avas not called tins cain- 
.lAAay to the grcNit seat of war in Finbria, was not a 
mat(‘h for the Samnite forces opposcnl to him. 

Ilis defeat of a Samnite army which had taken refuge 
in tlu' Alatese is entitled to no credit Avhatever; on 
I he contrary, Ave find that the Samnites again invaded 
the lionian territory in two diffenmt directions ; that 
one army descended into the distriids of FormiaA and 
A'escia, and another laid Avaste the banks of the Yul- 
turnus, apparently where it first issues out on the 
plain of Fampania. After the battle of Sentinum, 
the legituis of Decius were recalled from Etruria, and 
put under the command of Ajipius (daudius the 
prmtor, and he and L. Voluiimius, acting together 
with their two armies, obliged the Samnites to retreat 
within their frontier. Put as the Etruscans had not 

Livy, X. 31. He describes the was only in the lie^inning of the 
scene of the seeonr] ^Samnlte inroad tirst Uunic war that ilie lloinariH 
in tliese words, “in .Hserniniim planted a colony there ; unless we 
qntTqne Vultnrno adjacent fluinini.'” sujqiose that jiortiona of its domain 
The. woid which in the modern had already been ceiled to the Ro- 
editions of Livy is printed as “ T^scr- mans in the second Samnite war, 
niniim ” varies, however, in the which, how'cvcr, consirlcring liow' 

MSS. greatly. ^-Esernia in Samnium deep the city lies in the heait of 
seems out of the question; for it Samnium, seems imjirobable. 

VOL. II. U 
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xxxni madi) peace with Home, the Samnites were not 
' — — discouraged, and trusted that another year might 
enable them to retrieve their defeat at Sentinum. 
'*A^fp2a4**' events of the next year, however, are involved 

jji guch confusion, that it is impossible to disentangle 
iioinariB ob- them. L. Fostumius Menellus, one" of the proprietors 

tftiii no ^ o 

adv^tages of the year before, was now consul, and M. Atilius 
Regulus was his colleague. The scat of war was again 
transferred to Apulia where the Samnites, w(‘ll 
understanding the importance of acting on the offen- 
sive, laid siege to Luceria. Here there was fought a 
bloody and indecisive battle, in which the liomans 
were in such danger, that the consul vowed to huilil 
a temple to Jove the stayer of flight, if his army were 
saved from total rout. At the end of the campaign 
the Itoman army wintered at Interamna’^ in the 
valley of the Liris, to save that country from the 
ravages of the enemy; and the consul returned to 
Rome to hold the comitia. His colleague had been 
recalled from Samnium earlier in the season to carry 
on the war in Etruria; and this he did, according to 
the Roman accounts, with such success that Vulsinii, 
Perusia, and Arretium sued for peace, and obtained a 
truce for forty years. Rat which consul it was who 
fought at Luceria, and which had marched into 
Etruria, the annalists did not know, and therefore 
guessed variously Some accounts went so far as to 
say that both consuls triumphed ; but most said that 


^ Li\7, X. 35. 

Livy, X. 36. 

7 Livy, X 37. 

Livy sayg that Atilius fought at 
Luceria, and Postumius marched 
into Etruria Claudius Quadrigarius, 
as quoted by Livy, maintained ex- 
actly the contrary; and Fabiua, 
whose narrative of this war seems 
to have depended chiefly on the 
memoirs of the Fabian family, and 


to have become uncertain w'here they 
failed him, did not venture to say 
which it was. See Li\y, X. 37. 

Fasti Capitolini. Livy says 
that Atilius did not triumph, but 
that Postumius did, by his own au- 
thority, without the sanction of the 
senate. But this story is referred 
by Dionysius to Postumius’ third 
consulship three years afterwards; 
and Claudius saia that Postumius 
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only one obtained that honour, and again they did not 
agree in determining which consul it was. It is pro- — C ' 
bable that neither of the consuls triumphed ; nor does 
it seem likely that the Romans obtained any advan- 
tages in this year, except perhaps over the ever-rest- 
less but ever-vacillating and divided Etruscans. The 
Samnites therefore resolved to try their fortune once 
again. 

The next year was undoubtedly marked by great c. 4gi. 
successes on the side of the Romans; but its histor y Sixth ram- 
is still uncertain in the details, and much of the Slllhlup of 
geography of the campaign is wholly inexplicable, umisp.clir. 
The consuls were L. Papirius Cursor, son of that "" 
l^ipirius who had been so famous in the S(H*ond Sam- 
nite war, and Sp. C^arviliiis Maximus. Carvilius took 
the command of the army which had wintered near 
Interamna on the Liris; Papirius (*-ommanded two 
new legions, and both consuls were ordered to invade 
Samnium. 

The Samnites on their part are said to have raised UeBneratc 

^ ^ rcaolution of 

an army with unusual care, and to have bound their Sam- 
soldiers by the most solemn oaths, taken amidst the 
most mysterious and horrid ceremonies, that they 
would either conquer or die. The men thus pledged 
were arrayed in a peculiar manner, with waving plumes 
on their helmets, and with coats of white linen, exactly 
as had been done fifteen years before, when the old 
, Papirius, the father of the present consul, was ap- 
pointed dictator U) encounter them ; and the repetition 
of these same ceremonies by the Samnites now made 
the Romans, for the omen’s sake, appoint another 

never triumphed at all. It does not think, than the account of Livy, 
appear that the narrative of Fabius “ Sequitur annus quo Romani in- 
cave a triumph to either of them, staurato a Samnitihus hello vieti 
Li\^, X. 37. sunt, atque iti castra fugerunt.” 

Orosius’ description of the events III 22 . 
of this year is far nearer the truth, I * Lh^, X. 39 . 

u 2 
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xxxni Cursor to be consul; as if the Papiriau 

^ — V — ' family was chosen by the gods to meet and to over- 
come the most desperate efforts of their Samnite 
enemies. 

They retain Jt was no doubt the failure of all co-operation in 

their hold on ^ ^ 

the country Etruria, and the knowledge, therefore, that they would 
binefl. havo to withstand the whole force of Rome, which led 
the Samnites to apply these extraordinary excitements 
to the courage of their soldiers. Yet it secerns as if 
they had not abandoned all hopes of Etruscan aid, 
and that they had learned from their enemies the 
wisdom of acting on the offensive; for the first opera- 
tions of the Roman armies were the capture of Am’ 
ternum®^, and the ravaging of the country of Atin? 
This seat of war implies that the Samnites still obs"^’ 
nately retained their line of communication with Etr - 
ria amidst all the invasions of their own country, 
with this view still held fast to their alliance tlm^-e 
Sabine and Volscian cities, which at the beginning of 
the coalition had been forced or persuaded to espouse 
their cause. 

And ravage Samnitc army was also sent into Campania, to 
ravage the territory of the Romans and their allies 
on the Liris and Vulturnus, whilst another was kept 
in Samnium for home defence; and it was, perhaps, 
to the soldiers of this last army, consisting of the 
oldest and youngest men capable of bearing arms, 
that the excitements of enthusiasm were applied, to 
make up for their inferiority in strength and in ex- 


Botb the 
Roman ron- 
BuIb invade 
Samnium 
Ope rations 
on the north 
of the Ma- 
teso. 


perience. 

The Roman consuls having jointly laid waste the 
territory of Atina, proceeded to enter Samnium. The 
seat of war lay apparently in the country of the Pen- 
trian Samnites on the north of the Matese : Carvilius 


"> Li\T, X. 38, . 39 . 
Livy, X 39 . 


^ Zonarafl, VI 11. i. 
Lit^, X. 39 . 
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laid sieire to Cominium: Papirius, after having taken chap. 

e? L ' o XXXIII 

Duronia, marched against Aquilonia, where the Sam- — ^ 
uite army was stati(3ncd : all these three places are 
quite unknown to us, and we can only conclude that 
they lay on the north side of the ^latese, because two 
of them are described as being near to liovianura, the 
site of which is known. Idle Samnites, attacked at 
once by two consular armies, were compelled to divide 
their forces; and eight thousand men were detached 
from the army before Aquilonia to relieve Cominium. 

A deserter acquainted Papirius with this movement, 

Uiid he instantly sent off a messenger to w^arn his col- 
league, while he himself attacked the enemy at the 
uKuneiit wlien he knew their force to he thus untimely 
weakened. The auspices had hcvn reported to he most 
fa"ourabl(‘; ^Mhe fowls ate so eagerly,” so said their 
keep(‘r to the consul, “ that some of the (*orn dropped 
from their mouths on the gi'ound ddiis was the 
best possible omen: but just as the consul was on the 
point of giving the signal for action, his nephew, Sp. 

Papirius, came to tell him that the k(‘eper had made 
a false r(‘port. Some of his comrades have declared 
the truth,” said the young man; “and far from eating 
eagerly, the fowls would not toiu'h tluur food at all.” 

“ Thou hast done thy duty, nephew, in telling mo this,” 
reydied his uncle; “but let the keeper see to it if he 
has belied the gods, llis report to me is that the 
, omens are most favourable, and therefore 1 forthwith 
give the signal for battle. But do you see,” he added 
to some centurions who stood by, “ that this ket'.per 
and his comrades he set in the front ranks of the 

“ “ Pullarius aiispiciiim mentiri hoc quidem jam tripiidium dicitur. 
aiisus tripudmm solistimiim.” Livy, Quum i^itur otfa cecidit ex ore jiiilli, 

X. 40. “Quia quum pascuntur turn auspicantitripudium soliHtiunim 
(avcs) uecesae eat aliquid ex ore nuntiant.” Cicero, de Divinat. IJ. 
cadere et terrain pavire, terripaviura 34. 
primo, post terripudium dictum est ; 
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CHAP, leofions.” Ere the battle-cry was raised on either side, 
XXXllL ® •' ' 

^ — -V. — ' a chance javelin struck the guilty keeper, and he fell 

d(^ad. His fate was instantly reported to the consul. 
“ The gods,’^ he exclaimed, “ arc amongst us : their 
vengeance has fallen on the guilty.’^ While he spoke, 
a crow was heard just in front of him to utter a full 
and loud cry. “ Never did the gods more manifestly 
declare their presence and favour,” exclaimed the 
consul; and forthwith the signal was given, and the 
Koman battle-cry arose loud and joyful. 

Jaiiinn)y Samnitcs met their enemies bravely but the 

L. PapiriuB. awful ritcs uudcr which they had been pledged gave 
them a gloomy rather than a (heerful courage; they 
were more in the mood to die than to conquer. On 
the Itoman side the consuFs blunt humour, which he 
had inherited from his father, spread confidence all 
around him. In the heat of the battle, when other 
generals would have earnestly vowed to build a temple 
to the god whose aid they sought, if he would grant 
them victory, Papirius called aloud to Jupiter the 
victorious, ‘‘Ah, Jupiter®^, if the enemy are beaten I 
vow to offer to thee a cup of honeyed wim^, before 1 
taste myself a drop of mne plain.” Such irreverent 
jests do not necessarily imply a scoffing spirit; they 
mark superstition or fanaticism quite as much as un- 
belief: nor w^ould the consul’s language shock those 
who heard it, but rather jissure them that he spoke in 
the full confidence of being heard with favour by the 
gods, as a man in hours of festiyfity would smile at the 
familiarity of an indulged servant. Besides, Papirius 
performed well the part of a general; he is said to 

Livy, X. 41 . ^ vourite beverage of the Romans in 

“ \ overat Jovi \ ictori, si le- the early tunes ; temetiim, in the 
giones hostiuin fudisset, pocilliim older Latin, was merely “ wine.” 
inulsi priusquam temetum biberet See Pliny, Hist. Natur. XIV. 13 . 
sese facturum.” Livy, X. 42 . Mul- § 90 , ed. Silhg. 
sum was “ honeyed nine,” a fa- 
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have practised the trick which was so successful at 
Uannockburn ; the camp servants were mounted on ' — I — ' 
the baggage mules, and appeared in the midst of the 
action on the flank and rear of the Samnites; the 
news ran through both armies, that 8p. Carvilius was 
come up to aid his colleague, and a general charge of 
the Koman cavalry and infantry at this moment broke 
the Samnite lines, and turned them to flight. \ he 
mass of the routed army fled either to their camp or 
within the walls of Aquilonia; but the cavalry, con- 
taining all the chiefs and the nobility of the nation, 
got c'lear from the press of the fugitives, and escaped 
to llovianiim. 

The liomans followed up their vi(*tory, and stormed 
the Samnite camp, and scaled the walls of Aquilonia, 
wliich was abandoned by the enemy during the night, 
('arviliiis meanwhile had taken (nminium, while the 
detachment sent to relieve it had l)(*en recalh'd to the 
main army when Papirius began his attack, and thus 
had waste'll the day in marching backwards and for- 
wards, Avithout being present at either scene of action. 

These soldiers, however, having halted during the 
night in the neighbourhood of Aquilonia, pursued 
their inarch the next day, and with a very trifling loss 
eflected their retreat to Bovianum, which was now the 
common rallying point. 

Both Aquilonia and Cominium were given, up to The ronsiilB 

^ 1 the 

be nlundi^red by the conqiuTors, and were then set on 

• ^ . T / . 1-1 to\MI8 (III 

fire. It was late in the season, (a circumstance which the(:..t..f 
shows how^ imperfect are our accounts of these wars,) 
but the consuls having ninv no enemy in the field, 
washed to follow up their blow, and to attack the 
several Samnite cities; a service most welcome to the 
soldiers, as it offered to them the prospect of plunder. 


Livy, X. 40, 41. 
Livy, X. 41—43. 


Li\y, X. 44, 4 A. 
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xxxni however was too strong to be attacked as 

' — V — ' yet; so the consuls moved on further into the heart 
of the country, and fixed the seat of war on the eastern 
side of the Matese. Here Papirius laid siege to Sacpi- 
num, a place not far from the sources of the Tamarus, 
near the modern road from Benevento to Campobasso, 
the capital of Molise. Carvilius attacked a town, 
called variously in the MSS. of Livy, Vella, Velia, or 
Volana,but the position of which is altogether unknown, 
re- tidings of these successes were received at 

Borne with the greatest joy; and thanksgivings were 
Ktruriiu oftered for four days; the longest period of public 
rejoicings for victory which has been hitherto men- 
tioned in the Boinan annals, flust at this time, as 
we are told, there came complaints from the Koman 
allies on the Etruscan frontier, that is, we must sup- 
pose, from the people of Sutrium, that the Etruscans 
were again in arms, and that the Ealiscans, hitherto 
the allies of Borne, had now taken part with the 
enemy. It is vain to attempt to exjdain all these 
movements in Etruria ; or to decide whether the 
Etruscans were tempted to renew the contest by the 
employment of both consuls in Samnium, or whether 
the Bomans were encouraged by their victories there 
to take vengeance for past offences on the Etruscans. 
At any rate the consuls were ordered to determine by 
lot which of them should march into Etruria: and 
the lot fell upon Larvilius. Ilis soldiers were glad to 
go, it is said, because the cold of Samnium was becom- 
ing intolerable; but they had other reasons, besides 
the cold, for wishing to change their seat of war; for 
whatever might be the plunder of the Sara ni to towns, 
it was not always to he easily won; and though 
Carvilius had taken three of them, yet it had beea ait 
the cost of two actions in the field, in which his own 
« Livy, X. 45. 
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loss had exceeded that of the enemy; Papirius, on 
his side, was detained for a long time before Saepinum; — ^ ' 
the Samnites made repeated sallies, and would not 
allow him even to form the siege of the place ; and 
their resistance was so protracted, that when at last 
they were overpowered, and the town was taken, the 
winter was so far ai^ancecl, that any further opera- 
tions were impracticable, and Papirius having, Jis wo 
may suppose, burnt Sfepinum, evacuated Samnium. 

The operations of Rp. Carvilius in Etruria *^^5 were Triuinphs of 
short and successful; Troilium and some small nioun- snU. 
tain fortresses were taken, and the Faliscans pur- 
chased a truce for a year by the payment of 100, 000 
asses and a year’s ])ay to the soldiers of the Roman 
, army, Roth consuls enjoyed a splendid triumph”^; 
and a very large treasure of copper and of silver was 
brought home by Papirius, and paid by him into the 
treasury, his victorious soldiers receivinir nothinir. 

Carvilius brought home also a large treasure; but he 
divided a part of it amongst his troops, and their pay 
had already been provided to them out of the contri- 
bution paid by the Faliscans; so that the ungracious 
conduct of Papirius was doubiy odious, — for his 
soldiers received nothing from the ])lund(T, and the 
war-tax, or tributum, Wcis made to furnish them with 
their pay ; and thus his victories brought to the poorer 
citizens no relief from the burdens of the war. The 
captured arms^‘ were so numerous, that the allies and 
colonists of Rome received a larger share to ornament 
their own cities: and Sp. Carvilius®'^ made out of 

Li\y, X 46, been obtained by the ransom or 

Carvilius triumphed on the sale of the jirisoners, amounted to 
13th of January, and Papiiius on 2,033,000 asses of full weight, that 
the 13th of February. Fasti Capi- is, to so many pounds’ weight of 
tolini The weight of silver taken cojiper. 
from the temples and houses of the Livy, X. 46. 

several cities of Samnium which had Pliny, Hist. Nat. XXXIV. 
been captured, amounted to 1330 § 43, ed. Sillig. 

lbs.; the copper money which had 
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CHAP. 

XXXllI. 


C. PoiitiuB 
apuiii rom- 
iiiandH the 
vSumiiiLc 
armies. 


those which fell to his portion, a colossal statue of 
Jupiter, of such magnitude, that when it was set up 
on the Capitoline hill at Rome, it could be seen from 
the temple of the Latin Jupiter on the summit of the 
mountain of Alba; a distance in a straight line of not 
less than twelve English miles. ^ 

After such an issue of this campaign, we read with 
astonishment that Papirius led back his army to 
winter in the neighbourhood of Vescia”'’, because that 
country was still infested by the incursions of the 
Samnites. And in the next year we find, after a long 
interval, C. Pontius of Telesia once more at the head 


of the Samnite armies, we find him carrjdng on war 
in Campania, and again victorious. Austria lost five 
armies in the campaign of 1790, before she would 
consent to treat for peace ; and when the French were 
besieging Cadiz, and had won almost all the fortresses 
of the kingdom, Spain still continued to resist, and 
the (xuerillas often inflicted defeat upon their tri- 
umphant enemy. But the Samnite victory obtained 
over Fabius Gurges in Campania in the year imme- 
diately following the triumphs of Fapirius and Car- 
vilius, is more extraordinary than the fortitude either 
of Austria or Spain ; and so far as the circumstances 
are known to us, it can only be paralleled by the 
triumphant career of the Vendeans in Bretagne, 
when, after repeated defeats in their own country, 
they effected their desperate expedition beyond the 
Loire. 


may ask why the Roman government, little apt 
ou!g<‘l^,“thc hand till the work was fully done, and 

u liJ^ving nothing to fear on the side of Etruria, con- 

tented itself with sending a single consular army 
into the field in the year following the great victories 
of Papirius and Carvilius, instead of employing its 

I.hy, X. 46. 
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whole force, and thus again overrunning the enemy's 
country. The reason probably is to be found in the 
severe visitation of pestilence which at this time fell 
upon Rome ; and this may furthc^r explain why the 
l(‘gions of Papirius wintered in Campania; for as such 
disorders are generally more or less local, an army 
might he in perfect health on the hills by Yescia, 
while had it remained in or near Rome, it w^ould have 
been losing men daily. However, the new consul, 
Fabius (uirges®'*, son of the great Fabius, took the 
command of the army in (^impania, and ])roceeded 
towards the frontiers of Samnium. C. Pontius lle- 
rennius, of whom nothing is known since the affair of 
the pass of Caudium, again commanded the Samnite 
army; whether it was that he was now called upon, 
in the extreme danger of his country, as th(^ only man 
capable of saving it, or whether the southern Sam- 
nites, or Caudinians, had in fact taken no part in the 
war for many years, and only now, when the Pentrians 


CHAP. 

XXXIIL 


r/ivy, X. 47 . Zonaras, VI 11. 1. 

* Livy, X. 47 . In the last 
chapter of his tenth liook, Livy 
naiiies tlie consuls who were elected 
for the year 462, U. Fabius (iiirj^ea 
and D. .luniiis Brutus. And here 
the first decade of Livy’s history 
ends, and as the second decade is 
1 )st, we shall now he without his 
assistance for the remainder of this 
\oluine. We should be glad to 
])osse.ss the eleventh book, which 
contained the account of the seces- 
sion to the Janiculum ami of the 
Hortensian laws; yet, on the whole, 
a careful study of the ninth and 
tenth books will dispose us to be 
more ])atient of the los.s of those 
which followed them. Ifow little 
does the tenth book tell us of the 
internal state of Rome ! how unc^- 
tain are its accounts of the several 
wars ! Its most valuable informa- 
tion consists in the miscellaneous 
notices with which Livy generally 
concludes his account of every year; 


such as his notice of the ))aving of 
a jiart of the Apjnan road, and of 
the building of several temples. 
But vve might eherTfiilly resign, not 
the second decade only, hut the 
first, third, and fourth, in short, 
every line of l..ivy’s history which we 
at jiresent possess, if we could so 
purchase the recover)^ of the eighth 
and ninth decades, wlm'h contained 
the history of the Italian war, and 
of the civil war of Manns and Svlla 
which followed it For tins jx'rtod, 
of which we know, as it is, so little, 
Livy’s history would have Ix'im m- 
valuahle. He would have hceu 
writing of tunes and events sutli- 
cienlly near to his own to have been 
perfectly understood by bun; his 
sources of information would liave 
been more nuincrons and less doubt- 
ful, and then Ins fair and upright 
mind, and the beauty of his narra- 
tive, would have given u^ a picture 
at once faithful, lively, and noble. 
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CHAP, were nearly exhausted, came forward to uphold their 

XXXIII. ^ 

' — — cause. 

Seventh Xlie ravaffcs which the pestilence was at this time 

campaign. ^ ^ ^ 

The Remans makin^f in Rome encouraged the enemy and C^. 

are defeated . ^ . “ , - \ 

hyc. Pon- Pontius boldly invaded Campania. (^. Fabius, for- 
getting how formidable is the last struggle of the 
hunted lion, thought that to meet the Samnites was 
to conquer them ; and when he fell in with some of 
their look-out parties, and they retired before him, 
he believed the whole Samnite army to be retreating, 
and, leaving his baggage behind him, he pushed on 
as to a certain victory. His men were already tired 
and disordered by the haste of their march, when 
they found the Samnite army in perfect order ready 
to receive them. They were prc^sently defeated ; 30 (j() 
men wT^re killed on the place many w^re wounded, 
and night alone saved the army from destruction. 
But they could not retreat to their baggage and 
passed a miserable night in the open country, wdthout 
any*means of relieving their wounded, whose sufferings 
filled the whole army with horror and dismay. Day 
dawned, and the Romans expected to be attacked by 
the conquerors; but Pontius, it is said, heard that 
the old Fabius was close at hand, coming up with a 
second army to support his son, and therefore he al- 
lowed the beaten Romans to retreat unmolested. This 
is improbable but the truth is lost beyond re- 

^ Zonaras, VII 1. 2. debted to him in like manner. But 

Eutropius, II. Suidas, in it is right to state, that I have al- 
^d^Los Ma^i/xor. We should like ways consulted the jiassages to which 
to know from whom Suidas bor- he refers, and have myself verified 
rowed this article; but who, except them: and of this the reader may 
Niebuhr, has a suflScient power of he assured, that no quotation has 
divination to discover it ^ been made in these notes which I 

1 owe iny knowledge of the pas- have not myself verified.: if it has 
sage in Suidas to Freinsheim’s suj)- e\% happened that 1 have not had 
plement of the eleventh book of the book within my reach, the cir- 
Li\y ; and as he has consulted al- curastance has been and will be es- 
most every passage in the ancient pecially noticed, 
writers which relates to these times, Aonaras, VIII. 2. 

I have in other instances been in- Zonaras, who copies Dion 
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covery, and it is vain to attempt to restore the details 
of this most important campaigpi. ' — - — ' 

The defeat of Fabius excited ercat indignation at Q- 

“ ^ FubiuB 

Ivome: and the political adversaries of his father, 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ hi8 son 03 

such as Appius Claudius and L. Papirius, the latter hi8 ikuto- 
of whom ;vas now praetor, would not fail to exaggerate 
his misconduct. It Avas moved in the senate that he 
should be recalled from the army, in other words, that 
his imperium or consular power should he taken from 
him; a measure without example in Homan history, 
except in the case L. Cinna. The simple course 
would have l>ecn to order the consul to name a dic- 
tator; and he would in that case hav(^ named his 
father, who by universal consent was tlui man best 
fitted to meet the need. i>ut the more violent course 
was preferred by the party opposed to Tabius, and 
would have been carried, had not the old Fabius'®’ 
moved the senate l)y offering to go himself to the 
army, not in the majesty of the dictator's office, as 
most befitted his age and glory, but merely as lieu- 
tenant to his son. This could not be refused, and 
the old man followed his son to the field, leading with 
him, we may be sure, sufficient reinforcements; for 
every Homan loved the old (^). Fabius, and felt confi- 

Caasius, rcjiresents the old Fabius count, how could Pontius expect 
as having been apjjointed lieutenant the arrival of the old Fabius, on the 
to his son at the beginnin<j of the instant after hia son’s defeat Per- 
campaign ; and he says that the haps the consul fought with only a 
'consul left Rome before his father, part of his army, and his lieutenant 
and was anxious to fight the Sam- brought uj) the other pait to his 
nites before he joined him, that the rescue from the camj) which he had 
ghiry of the action might be his own. left so rashly ; and sometlung of this 
Livy, (Ejntom. XL) Futrojiius, and sort is prohalde, for if U Fahius 
the writer from whom Suidas copied hud been defeated by the enemy in 
his article, “ Fabius Maximus,” say a fair battle without any fault of Ins 
that the old man was only math own, the senate, according to iK 
his son’s lieutenant after his defeat, usual practice, would not ha\c 
and upon his own request, in order treated his defeat so severely, 
to save him from being dejirived of Livy, JCpit. XI. Dion (us'^. 

his command. But if this he true, Fragm. Peiresc. XXXVI. 
ftnd it seems the more prohalde ac- 
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XXXIII. 

C. Pontius 
is defeated 
and taken 
prisoner. 


A U C. 4G3. 

AC '291. 
Eiudith cam- 
jMiigii. Sam- 
niuiii again 
ravag('(l by 
two consular 
armies. 


Triumph of 
CJ h^abuib 
(« urges 
C Poiitiusis 
led ])riBoncr 
in tlie pro- 
cession and 
])ut to death. 


dent that in marching under his command he was 
marching to victory. 

A second battle followed; where fought, or how 
brought about, we know not. The old Fabius was 
the Talbot of the fifth century of Rome; and his per- 
sonal prowess, even in age, was no less celebrated 
than his skill as a general. When the consul was 
surrounded by the enemy in the heat of the battle 
his aged father led the charge to his rescue ; and the 
Romans, animated by such an example, could not be 
resisted, and won a complete victory. C. Pontius was 
taken prisoner, and 4000 Samnites shared his fate, 
while 20,000 were slain on the field. 

What resources of hope or of despair could still bo 
left to the Samnites after a disaster so irreparable ? 
Yet they resisted for another year, during which tlie 
war was carried on by two consular armies in the 
heart of their country; many of their towns were 
taken; and amongst the rest, Venusia, a place on the 
frontiers of Lucania and Apulia, and important both 
from its strength and its position. So completely 
indeed was the power of Samnium broken, that now 
for the first time the Romans resolved to establish a 
colony in its territory. Venusia was the spot chosen 
for this purpose ; but it marks the sense still enter- 
tained of the Samnite spirit of resistance, that no 
fewer than 20,000 colonists were sent out to occupy 
and maintain the new settlement. 

After his victory, (^. Fabius, the consul, was con- 
tinued in his command for some time as proconsul. 
It was not, therefore, till tha summer of the year 463 
that he returned to Rome, and triumphed. While he 
was borne along in his chariot, according to custom. 


Orosius, III, 22. bius, the consul of the former year. 

By L. Postumius, the consul, as proconsul. Dionysius, XVI. 16. 
with his own army, and by Q. Fa- 
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his old father rode on horseback behind him, as one chap. 

XXX in 

of his lieutenants delighting himself with the ^-1-. — ^ 
honours of his son. But at the moment when the 
consul and his father having arrived at the end of the 
Sacred Way turned to the left to ascend the hill of 
the Capitol, C. Pontius, the Samnitc general, who 
with the other prisoners of rank had thus far followed 
the procession, was led aside to the right hand to the 
prison beneath the Capitoline hill, and there was 
thrust down into the underground dungeon of the 
prison, and beheaded. One year had passed since his 
last battle ; nearly thirty since he had spared the lives 
and liberty of two Boman armies, and, unprovoked by 
the treachery of his enemies, had afterwards set at 
liberty the generals who were given u]) into his power 
as a pretended expiation of their country’s perfidy. 

8uch a murder, committed or sanctioned by such a 
man as (^b I’abius, is peculiarly a national crime, and 
proves but too chsvrly that in their dealings with 
foreigners, the Romans had neither magnanimity, nor 
humanity, nor justice. 

In the year 4G4, P. Cornelius Ilufinus and M’. 

C urius Dentatus wore chosen consuls. Both entered 
bamuiuin with their armies but it was rather to ^^"ni.usiuy 

. , , down tlicir 

entitle themselves to the honour of a triumph, than to nnnsimd 
overbear any real opposition. Bvery resource of the Home. 
Samnites was exhausted, and they again submitted. 

They were again received as dependent allies of Home ; 
w'hat territory was taken from them hesidt^s that of 
Venusia, we are not told, or w^hat other sacrifices were 
required of them. Such was the end of the third 
Samnite war. 

Plutiirch in Fab. Maxim, c. 24. proves of this atrocious practice. 

So the welbknown passage “ Suppbeia, quse debeniur hostibns 
in Cicero, Verres, Act. II. v. 30, victis.” 
where he describes and even ap- Eutropius, If. 
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INTERNAL BISTORT, FROM THE PASSING OF THE OGULNIAN 
LAW TO THE LANDING OF PYRRHUS IN ITALY — SECES- 
SION TO THE .TANICULUM— DICTATORSHIP OF Q. HOR- 
TENSIUS — HORTONSIAN AND MAiNIAN LAWS.— FROM 

A.u.c. 454 TO 474. 


** Clearly a difficult point for government, that of dealing with these 
masses if indeed it be not rather the sole point and problem of govern- 
ment, and all other j)oints mere accidental crotchets, superficialities, and 
beatings of the wind/’—CARLYLE, Hist, of French Revolution, Vol. I. 
p. 48. 

cn*p,^ Thers is often in well-contrived works of fiction a 
7 point in the middle of the story at which all its cir- 

ClmTigCB for ^ ^ ^ 

the wonte III cumstances seem tendintr towards a happy catastrophe ; 

the internal . » ^ • 

ato of and it is only because the reader knows that there is 
much of the story yet to come, and that something 
therefore must occur to spoil the fair prospect, that 
he douhts the stability of the hero’s or heroine’s good 
fortune. So promising was the domestic state of 
Rome in the year 454, when the censorship of Fabius 
and Decius on the one hand, followed by the Ogulnian 
and Valerian laws on the other, seemed to announce 
that society had arrived at its perfect settlement : in 
which every member of it had found his proper place, 
and the artificial institutions of man seemed to corre- 
spond faithfully to the model, existing in truth though 
not in fact, which our reason declares to be the will 
of God. 
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But it should ever be borne in mind, that history 
looks generally at the political state of a nation ; its — ' 

social state, which is infinitely more important, and change, 
in which lie the seeds of all the greatest revolutions, mther th^m 
, is too cctmmonly neglected or unknown. What is 
called the constitution of Rome, as far as regards the 
relations of patricians and plebeians to each other, 
was in fact perfecttKl by the Ogulnian law, and re- 
mained for centuries without undergoing any mate- 
rial change. By that law the commons we^e placed 
in all respects on a level with the patricians ; and the 
contests between these two orders were brought to an 
end for ever. The comitia too had assumed that form, 
whatever it was, which they retained to the end of the 
CouKuonwealth ; the powders of the magistrate as 
affecting the liberty of the citizen underwent but little 
subsequent alteration. But however stationary poli- 
tical institutions may remain, the social state of a 
nation is for ever changing; peace atfecds this no less 
than war, and many times even more : nay, sc^asons of 
profound political quiet may be working far more 
extensive alteration than periods of faction, or even of 
(*ivil war. And so it was with the years which fol- 
lowed the passing of the ( )gulnian law. Politically 
they are almost a blank; they present no new law, 
nothing that deserves the name of a contest between 
orders in the Commonwealth, scarcely between indi- 
, viduals ; the public attention seemj? to have been fixed 
exclusively on the events of the war with Etruria and 
Samnium. Yet we know that they must have wrought 
great social changes; for so violent a measure as a 
secession could never have been so much as contem- 
plated, had it not been preceded by long and general 
distress, producing social irritation first, and then 
political. 

In the seven years which followed immediately after 

VOL. IJ. X 
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CHAP, the passing of the Ogulnian law, we find mention 
made of a season of great scarcity ' (a.u.C. 454), and 
fc^ityand of two jcars ^ of pestilcncc (45H and 461). We also 
^tiicmce. ^ 1 * prosecutions by the sediles in three several 

years for violations of the Licinian law ^ (456, 458, 
461); and also of prosecutions by the same magis- 
trates for a breach of the law which forbade the 
taking of interest upon a debt ^ (458). Now, although 
there may be some caprice in Livy’s notice or omission 
of such particulars, yet it is at least remarkable that 
he has recorded so many of them at this period ; while 
in the twenty-three years previous to the Ogulnian 
law, a term which includes the whole of the second 
Samnite war, we have no mention of any one of them, 
with the exception of an uncertain report of a pesti- 
lence in the year 441 ^ And the argument is the 
stronc^er, because we do find notices before the second 
Samnite war of prosecutions both for the breach of 
the Licinian law, and for taking an illegal interest 
(398 and 411); so that we may fairly conclude that 
the second Samnite war itself was a period compara- 
tively exempt at any rate from offences of this nature, 
as also from the visitations of pestilence and famine. 
The causes of these last evils belong indeed to a law 
of God’s providence which is to us unknown ; but the 
occurrence of particular crimes at particular periods 
may in general be explained, if we are fully acquainted 
with the history of the time; and even in the fifth 
century of Home, meagre as bur knowledge of it is, we 
may in some measure account for the facts presented 


to us. 

Partly by The close of thc second Samnite war in 450, the 
cr^MhmentB conquest of the ^quians in the same year, that of the 


* Livy, X. 1 1. 

3 Livy, X. 31. 47. 

• Livy, X. 13. 23. 47. 


^ Livy, X. 23. 

‘ Livy, IX. 28. 

« Livy, Vll. 16. 28. 
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Hernican state of Frusino in the year following, and 
of the Marsians in 452, must have added greatly to 
the domain land of the Romans. It was but a small 

uion pasture 

proportion of this which was assigned to the 14,000 
colonists ‘of Alba, Carseoli, and Sora; the remainder 
would be cither let to the old inhabitants on payment 
of a rent or vectigal to Rome, or would be occupied 
or beneficially enjoyed by individual citizens of Rome 
or of her allies. Now, as slaves were not yet nume- 
rous, there would be a difficulty in procuring labourers 
to cultivate tracts of land lying mostly at a distance 
from Rome, and, in many instances, liable to the in- 
cursions of an enemy in time of war. It would be 
more convenient, therefore, to the occupiers to throw 
their land into pasture wherever it was practicable ; 
and large tracts of domain would be fit for nothing 
but pasture, such as the higher valleys, and the sides 
and summits of the mountains ; and these would not 
be occupied by any one particular person, but would 
be common land, on which any one would have a right 
to turn out a certain number of sheep and oxen, 
limited by the Licinian law. Now the acts of violence 
which were practised, even under the emperors, by 
powc'Tful men against the property of their weaker 
neighbours, and the allusion to forcible ejectment, as 
to a thing of no unusual occurrence, in the language 
of the praetor’s interdict, may warrant our believing 
•that the cattle of a small proprietor, when turned out 
on the mountain pastures at a distance from Rome, 
would be liable to continual injuries, and that the 
common land would be exclusively enjoyed by wealthy 
men, who would little scruple to exceed the legal 
number of sheep and oxen which they were permitted 
to feed. These were the pecuarii, whom Livy twice 
notices as impeached hy the aedilcs and heavily fined : 
but the temptation to violate the law was perpetually 

X 2 
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CHAR recurring ; and the chances of a prosecution must have 

— V — ’ been very uncertain : nor was it always impossible for 
a powerful man ' of fair military reputation to escape 
from his prosecutors, by getting the consul to name 
him as one of his lieutenants. 

tbc^conti- Thus, on the one hand, the years which immedi- 

nuodwan. atcly followcd the second Samnite war, furnished the 
rich with many opportunities of becoming richer. < hi 
the other hand, there were many causes at work which 
made the poor yet poorer. A season of extreme scar- 
city, such as that of the year 455, must have obliged 
many of the small tradesmen and artificers of the city 
to incur debts. Two or three years of pestilence fol- 
lowing closely upon one another, as in 459, 401, and 
402, must have created great distress not only amongst 
the town population, but also amongst the agricultural 
commons: where the father was carried off by the 
disorder, his wife and family, who were solely depen- 
dent on his labour, would be at once reduced to 
poverty, or again would be forced to relieve their im- 
mediate necessity by borrowing. If the pestilence 
was local, and raged most in liome and its immediate 
neighbourhood, yet the more distant tribes suffered 
from evils of another sort. The tribes on the Etrus- 
can frontier suffered perhaps something in 455 from 
an inroad of the Gauls, which no doubt aggravated 
the scarcity of that year; the Falerian tribe in Cam- 
pania was repeatedly, as we have seen, exposed to the, 
invasions of the Samnites. The extraordinary mili- 
tary exertions of the Romans in the third Samnite 
war must have rendered necessary a heavy amount of 
taxation. In the great campaign of 459, six legions 
were raised, besides two armies of reserve ; and in the 
preceding year there had been a levy ® of the whole 

^ As in the case of L. Postumius, See Li^y, X. 45. 
which will be noticed hereafter. ® Livy, X. 21. “ Senatiis — delec- 
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population of the city, which had been kept under 
arms for nearly three weeks, whilst the two consular — ^ 
armies were at the same time employed in the field. 

Nor were the services of the soldier required only for 
a few weeks in the summer or autumn; the legions 
were more than once ^ kept abroad during the whole 
winter ; which in itself must have been a great hard- 
ship to the small landed proprietor, whose land could 
ill spare his presence and his labour. Besides, even 
in the unfair aT'.counts which remain to us of the 
events of the war, it is confessed that the Homan loss 
in battle was often very severe; and although their 
writers do not acknowledge it, the Romans must have 
lost also many prisoners, whose ransom, if they were 
not left in hopeh^ss captivity, was an additional burden 
upon their families. And when, after all this, the 
most valuable part of the spoil won in a successful 
campaign was wdiolly put into the treasury, jis was 
done l)y L. Rapirius in 4(11 and the soldier received 
nothing but wdiat he might have gained for himself in 
sacking one or more of the Samiiite cities, the mass 
of the population would feel, that while the burdens 
of the war were mostly borne by them, they had 
scarcely any share of its occasional advantage. 

Thus it is conceivable that, wdthin three or four obscunty of 
years after the end of the third Samnite war, a large of tlllH J)C- 
portion of the Roman people should have been again bVicnds and 
.involved in debt, and thus should have been irritated 
against their richer countrymen, and ready to catch 
fire on the smallest provocation. But the deepest 
obscurity involves this part of the Roman history: 

turn oinnis ji^eneris hominum haberi Livy, X. 25. The army of M. Ati- 
jussit, nec ingenui modo aut ju- bus wintered near Interamna on the 
niores socramento adacti, aed senio- Liris in 4G0, and that of L. Paj)irius 
rum etiam cohortes factae, libertini- was kept out in the country of 
^ue centuriati.’' Vescia through the winter of 461. 

® App. Claudius’ army was kept Livy, X 39. 46. 
in Etruria during the winter of 458. Li\'j% X. 46. 
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M’. CuriuB 
DenUitus 

oi)|M)Refl 

Appnifl 

ClaudiuB. 


for Livy^s tenth book ends with the consulship of L. 
Papirius and Sp. Carvilius, and from that time to the 
war with Pyrrhus we have no other record of events 
than the meagre epitomes of Zonaras, Orosius, and 
Eutropius, and a few fragments and incidental notices 
from other writers. Even the Fasti Capitolini are 
wanting for this period ; so that the very lists of con- 
suls can only he made out from recent authorities 
Thus we neither know the immediate causes, nor the 
leaders, nor the principal opponents, nor even the 
exact date of the great popuhir movement which was 
finally appeased by Q. Ilortensius as dictator. We 
may conjecture that Appius Claudius, so far as his 
infirmities might permit him, was most zealous in his 
opposition to the demands of the people ; and that L. 
Papirius Cursor took the same side. (Jn the other 
hand, the claims of the popular party were supported, 
as is most probable, by one of the most eminent Ho- 
mans of this period, W. Curius Dentatus. 

This is a name familiar to every ear, and associated 
with our highest ideas of ancient Homan virtue. Yet 
there is not a single great man within the historical 
period of Home of whose life less is known to us. 
Like the Fulvii, and like Ti. Coruncanius and C. Fa- 
bricius, he was not of Roman extraction; he came 
irom one of the Latin towns which had received the 
full Roman franchise and he was a man of no in- 


From Cassiodorus, from what 
are called the Fasti Siculi, published 
bjr Scaliger in his edition of Euse- 
bius ; from the anonymous Fasti, 
first published by cardinal Noris 
from a manuscript in the imperial 
libraiy at Vienna, and reprinted by 
(irsevius in his ^eat collection of 
Roman antiquities, Vol. XI p. 335, 
and lastly, from the Fasti which go 
by the name of the Fasti of Idatius, 
published also by Grtevius in the 
same volume, p. 247. ITie two last 


Fasti give only the cognomina of 
the consuls, and this is too often 
the case with the Sicilian Fasti also; 
they are also often corrupt, but, such 
as they are, they are almost our 
sole authority for the consuls of this 
dark period. 

This appears from the speech 
of Cicero, pro Sull&, 7, § 23 ; but 
we have no information, I believe, 
as to the particular town from which 
he came. 
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herited fortune. His merit as a soldier must have chap. 
first brought him into notice; and the plain resolute- ^ 

ness of his character, not unlike that of Alarius, and 
perhaps, combined, as in his case, with a marked ab- 
horrence of the wealthy aristocracy, caused him to be 
elected tribune of the c*onimons. In his tribuneship 
he resisted the most eloquent and overbearing of the 
patricians, Appius Claudius, who, when holding the 
^‘omitia as interrex, refused to allow the election of a 
plel)eian consul. Curius compelled the curim to ratify 
the choice of the centuries beforehand, on whomsoever 
It might fall; and thus the cundidate, when elected 
by the comitiii, needed no further confirmation of his 
title; lie w^ as at once consul. Such is the anecdote 
as related by Cicero; but we cannot with certainty 
fix th(^ date of it'h It must, however, have occurred 
before the year 4G4, when Curius was consul, and, 
as wa' liavc seen, put an end to tlie third Samnite 
war. 

- His consulship was rendered further mcmoral)le by Hneon- 
the beginning and end ot another war that witli the 
Sabini's. Some aid given by tlunn to their kinsmen 
the Samnites alforded the Itomans the ])retext for at- 
tacking them, after the peace between the two nations 
had lasted since the year after the expulsion of the 
decemvirs; that is, during a period of a century and 
a halt. The Sabines dwelt in the heart of Italy, in 


Cicero, Brutus, 14, § 55. 

AVe find from Livy, X. 1 l,ihat 
Appius Claudius was interrex in the 
year 455, at the breaking out of the 
thirfl Samnite war. But, as rsiebuhr 
observes, Ajjpius Claudius was in- 
terrex se\’eral times, as appears 
tiom the inscription recording the 
inincipal dignities and actions of 
his life, Orelh, No. 539, so that we 
cannot tell in which of his three in- 
terregna the circumstance noticed 
hy Cicero took place. When he 


was a candidate for his second con- 
sulship in 457, he earnestly end(*a- 
voured to get Q. Faliius elected 
with himself in order to exclude a 
plebeian, Livy, X. 15; hut this 
must not be confounded with (h- 
cero’s story ; it only shows the ha- 
bitual temper of the man, and that 
he never lost sight of his object, of 
restoring the old ascendancy of the 
patricians. 

** Livy, Ejiitom. Xf. Auctor de 
Viris Blustr. in M’. Cur. Uentat. 
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CHAR the valley of the Velinus on the south of the central 

— — ' Apennines, and along the upper part of the course of 
the Atcrnus, which runs into the Adriatic. It was 
an extensive and popidous country, for it came down 
to the left bank of the Tiber at t!ures, only nineteen 
miles from Home, and it stretched beyond the Apen- 
nines as far as the confines of the Vestinians and 
l^icentians. It was rich in oil and wine, and the 
acorns of its forests fattened innumerable herds of 
swine. But the long peace which had increased its 
wealth, had also made its people unwarlike ; they fell 
almost without a struggle; and their conquest, ac- 
cording to the old historian, Fabius Fictor ‘q first 
made the Homans acquainted with riches. For his 
double victory over the Samnites and Sal)ines, thirius 
triumphed twice in the same year; and he declared of 
himself in the assembly of the people on his return to 
Home: “I have conquered such an extent of country 
that it must have been left a wilderness, had the men 
whom I have made our subjects been fewer ; I have 
subjected such a multitude of men, that they must 
have starved if the territory conquered with them had 
been smaller.’’ The Sabines were obliged to become 
subjects of Home; that is, to receive the citizenship 
without the right of voting. 

Ho brinps douhlc vi(*torv over the Samnites and Sa- 

forwanl an ^ ... 

agranankw. hincs, Curius, it is recorded triumphed twice in the 

Strabo, V. 3, § 1, p. 228. bms meant j)robably to S])eak of ^ 

Strai)o, V. 3, § 1, p. 228. the period pf (Minus’ consulship, 
This contrasts strangely with our when he conquered both the Sam- 
notions of Sabine simplicity and fru- nites and Sabines, and made the 
gality : “ banc vitam veteres olim speech reported in the text. But 
tenn^re Subini,” &c. But possibly that speech is especially referred by 
Strabo did not give Fabius’ mean- the author of the work, “ De Viris 
ing correctly ; and the old historian Illustribus,” to the Samnite con- 
may have spoken not of the Sabines quests of Curius, and not to his 
only, but of them and the Samnites successes against the Sabines, 
together, calling them both, per- Paterculus, I. 14 . “ Sabinis 

haps, by the common name of “ Sa- sine suffragio data civitas.’^ 
bellians,” a term bv which the Sam- Liv^, Epitom. XI. 

nites are called in Livy, X. 19. Fa- 
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course of the year of his consulship. But a far harder ^x^iv 
contest, and one in which no triumphs could be gained, ' — — 
awaited him at Rome. He saw on the one hand the 
extreme distress of the poorer citizens, whom war and 
pestilence together had overwhelmed with misery ; on 
the other hand he had conquered large %*acts of land, 
which, if granted out under an agrarian law, might 
go far towards the relief of their sufferings; and 
further, the grasping and insolent spirit of some of 
the nobility disgusted him with the system of the 
octcupation of the domain lands by individuals. It 
was only in the preceding year that 1^. Rostuniius had 
employed a Roman army as his slaves and had 
made his soldiers clear a wide extent of public land 
won from the enemy, which he had hecai allowed to 
occupy for himself. The actual colleagiu^ of Curius 
in the consulship was R. Clornelius Rufinus “', a man 
already notorious for his rapacity and corruption, and 
who, doubtless, was turning his Samnite comjiuists to 
his own account, and appropriating to hims(df, at 
this very moment, the spoil won l)y the valour of 
his soldiers. 8o Curius thought that justice and 
the ])ublic good recjuired that the conquests of the 
nation should be made available for the relief of the 
national distress; and he proposed an agrarian law, 

^ A more detailed account of the Scriptor. Veter. Collect. Dion.XfJ. 
mad conduct of Postumius in his which, when compared with the en- 
consulshij) is ^ijiven in a subsequent tire story as given by Cicero, de 
part of this chapter. His trial and Oratore, li. (id, clearly relates to 
fine took place probably in the very the same circumstance. Yet it is 
year when Curius and P. Cornelius difficult to understand, how in either 
Rufinus were consuls. of Rufinus* consulships, the rejiubhc 

Dion Cassius seems to have was in such perilous circumstances 
placed the well-known story of Fa- that great military skill was needed 
bricius voting for Rufinus at the to save her from destruction, which 
consular comitia, because “he would is the meaning of Fabricius’ words; 
rather he robbed than sold as a and therefore, Niebuhr thinks that 
slave,” in the first consulship of the story may refer to the time of 
Rufinus, that is, in the year 464. Rufinus’ dictakirship just after the 
See the mutilated fragment in Mai’s defeat of I>eevinus by Pyrrhus. 
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CHAP, which should allot to every citizen a portion of seven 

XXX IV. . •' ^ 

' — - — ^jugera^-. 

Who were fje arrayed at once against him, not the patricians 

hi8 principal ^ ^ ^ ^ , 

opponents, oulj, but many families no doubt of the new nobility, 
who, having attained to wealth and honours, felt en- 
tirely as the ftder members of the aristocracy. The 
ancestors of Lucullus, and of the Metelli, and of the 
orator Hortensius, already, we may believe, had joined 
that party which their descendants so constantly 
upheld. They made common cause with Appius 
Claudius, the uncompromising enemy of their whole 
order, who despised the richest of the Licinii as 
heartily as the poorest citizen of one of the city tribes. 
L. Scipio was likely to entertain the same spirit of 
resistance to the agi'arian law of Curius, which Scipio 
Nasica, nearly two hundred years afterwards, dis- 
played so fiercely against the measures of Ti. Grac- 
chus; and L. Papirius Cursor, with all his father’s 
inflexible temper and unyielding courage, would be 
slow to comply with the demands of a plebeian multi- 
tude. The old (^. Fabius was respected and loved by 
all orders of his countrymen, and he had been opposed 
to the party of the high aristocracy; but perhaps his 
civil courage was not equal to his courage in the field; 
he had shown on a former occasion ' that he rnii^ht be 

o 


“ Quaterna dena agri ju^era 
viritim populo divi.sit.” A actor de 
Yiris lllustnbus. — M’. Curius. But 
these fourteen jugera must be un- 
derstood of two sejiarate agrarian 
laws, the one passed or proposed in 
the first consulship of Curius, the 
other in his second consulship, after 
the final defeat of Pyrrhus. It is 
not expressly stated that this first 
allotment was vehemently opposed ; 
but the fragment from Appian, pre- 
served by Suidas, and quoted below, 
proves that Curius was in a state of 
violent opposition to the senate, and 
this is likely to have lieen on ac- 


count of his agrarian law. It may 
be, however, that he also brought 
forward some of those measures 
which were afterwards conceded by 
the aristocracy, and which were con- 
tained in the Hortensiun laws. 

When he only refused to no- 
late the Licinian law, and to return 
two jiatrician consuls, because he 
himself would have been one of 
them. Otherwise he is rejiresented 
as saying that he would have com- 
plied with the wishes of the patri- 
cians, and have broken the law. 
Livy, X. 15. 
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moved by the reproaches of his order, and if he took 
no part against Curius, yet we cannot believe that he 
supported him. 

I have tried to recall the individual actors in these 
troubles, in order to give to them something more of 
reality than can belong to a mere account of actions 
apart from the men who performed them. And the 
contest no doubt was violent ; for it is said that Cu- 
rius was followed by a band of eight hundred picked 
young men the soldiers, we may suppose, who had 
so lately conquered under his auspices, and who were 
ready to decide the quarrel, if needful, by the sword. 
They saved Curius from the fate of Ti. Gracchus, but 
it does not appear that they committed any acts of 
outrage themselves. But an impenetrable veil con- 
ceals frcmi our view the particulars of all these dis- 
turbances; the law of Curius w^as finally passed, but 
wa know not at what time, nor whether it was obtained 
by any other than j^aceful and legal means. 

Between the consulship of ('urius and Cornelius 
Bufinus, and that of B. Dolabella and Cn. Domitius, 
when the Gaulish war broke out, there intervened a 
period of seven years, all the records of which have 
so utterly perished, that not a single event can be fixed 


Tumults 
and violent 
htate of par- 
ties. Tlie 
agrarian law 
ia jiasscd. 


I awn ]»ro- 
)>o8ed for 
oilier popu- 
lar olijecta. 
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with certainty in any one particular year. But with 
all the chronolog}' of these year^ we have lost also the 
history; we cannot ascertain the real character of the 
events which followed, nor the relations of parties to 
each other, nor the conduct of particular persons 


Afrrarw Kara ^]'Knv apCTrjS 
fiTTfTO veijjv XoydStoe 77X7/^05“ oktu- 

KO(TL(x>Vy fTTL TTavra TO, €pya €TOlfini. 

Kill ^apvs rjj ^uvXfi irapu ras 
(KK^TjCTiaS, 

lliis is a quotation made from 
Appian by Suidas, and is to be 
found in Suidas’ lexicon, in f^Xor, 
or in Sebweighauser’s Appian, Sam- 
nitic. Extract. V. 


For example, a speech of Cu- 
rius has been rejjorded, in which 
he said, “that the man must he a 
mischievous citizen who was not 
contented with seven jugera of 
land.” Pliny, Hist. Natur. XVJII. 
§ 18, ed. Sillig. But the ajiplication 
of this speec.'h is most unceituin. 
According to Plutarch it was spoken 
to reprove some violent supporters 
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xxxiv. Some of the tribunes proposed a law for the abolition 
' of all debts ; whether before or after the passing of 
Curius’ agrarian law we know not. Nor can we tell 
whether Curius held on with the popular party till the 
end of the contest; or whether, as often happens with 
the leaders of the beginnings of civil dissensions, he 
thought that the popular cause was advancing too i‘ar, 
and either left it, or even joined the party of its op- 
ponents. We only know* that the demands of the 
people rose with the continuance of the struggle ; 
that political questions were added to those of debtor 
and creditor; that points which, if yielded in time, 
would have satisfied all the wishes of the popular party, 
were contested inch by inch, till, when gained, they 
wTre only regarded as a step to something further; 
and that at last the mass of the people left hk)me and 
established themselves on the Janiculum Even 
then, if Zonaras may be trusted, the aristocracy would 
not yield, and it was only the ^larm of a foreign 
enemy perhaps some gathering of the forces of 
Etruria, which at this time ♦was meditating on a real 

of the popular party, who thought perty, hut wished to occupy whole 
that Curius’ agrarian law did not go districts. So impossible is it to see 
far enough, and that the whole of our way in the history of a period 
the •state’s domains ougljt to be al- where the accounts are not only so 
lotted to sejiarate proprietors, with- meagre, but also at variance with 
out allowing any portion to be oc- one another. 

cu[)ied in great masses as at present. tivcov d7roK(trr^v 

— AjKMihthegm. p. Ip4, E. But Va- elarjyrjaaLui^cov. Zonaras, VIII. 2. 
lerius Maximus transfers the speech Ilie words fio-T/you/xeVo)!/ rav drjfidp- 
to Curius’ second consulship, and legible in a mutilated frag- 

makes it accompany his refusal of ment of l)ion Cassius relating to 
an unusually large portion of land these times, which Mai has printed, 
which the senate proposed to allot in such a state as to be in raarw parts 
to himself. IV. 3, § 5. Frontinus absolutely unintelligible. Fragm. 
also makes it accompany his refusal XLII. 

of an offer matle to himself ; but he ^ 'Iliis appears from the legible 
places it in his first consulship, after part of the fragment of Dion Cas- 
the Sabine war. Strategemat. IV. sins just noticed : rfXcvrwvTfs ovv 
3, § 12, It might also have been ovd (dfXdyrcov Td>v TroXXy 

spoken against the occupiers of TT^Xfico tcoi^ kut npxus fXTrio'dcYTojy 
large tracts of domain land, who a^ia-Lv dc/xli/m, (rvm^XXdyi^a-av. 
would not be contented with an ^ Livy, Epitom. XI. 
allotment of seven jugera as pro- ” Zonaras, VIII. 2. 
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and decisive trial of strength with Rome, which induced 

the senate to put an end at any price to the existing ' — — ' 

dissensions. 

Accordingly Q. Hortensius was appointed dicta- 
tor. He was a man of an old plebeian family, for we I'wk by.Q- 

^ ^ ^ Iloitcnsius, 

find an Hortensius amon^^st the tribunes of the year wiio nas8c« 
332 but individually he is unknown to us, and wc tknsian 
cannot tell what recommended him to the choice of the 
consuls on this occasion. He assembled the people, 
including under that name the whole nation, those who 
had stayed in Kome no less than those who had with- 
drawn to the Janiculum, in a place called “ the Oak 
Grove probably without the walls of the city; and 
in that sacred grove were passed, and ratified pro- 
bably by solemn oaths, the famous Hortensian laws. 

These contained, in the first place, an abolition riicirprovi- 
or at least a great reduction of debts ; 2nd, an agrarian 
law on an extensive scale, allotting seven jugera of the 
domain land lo every citizen; and 3rd, one or more 
laws affecting the constitution; of which the most 
important was that whi(;l#de])rived the senate of its 
veto, and declared the people assembled in their 


^ Livy, Epitom XI. Pliny, His- 
tor. Natur. XVI. § 37, ed. Sillig. 

Livy, IV. 42 . 

“ Q. Hortensius, dictator, cum 
plebs secessisset in Janiculum, le^^ern 
in esculeto tulit, ut quo(^ ea jussis- 
set onines Quirites teneret ” Pliny, 
Hist. Nat. XVI. § 37, ed. Sillipr. 

“ ddiis is not stated in direct 
terms in the scanty notices of these 
events which alone have lieen pre- 
served to us. But as the aholition 
of debts was the main thinp required 
by the people, and as the fragment 
of Dion Cassius, above referred to, 
speaks of the peo[)le having their 
first demands granted, and then 
going on to insist upon others, and 
as we have seen an aholition of debts 
carried once before in the disturb- 
ances of 4 1 . 3 , it does not seem too 


much to conclude that a aiii\ilar 
measure was carried on the jiresent 
occasion also. With regard to the 
agrarian law it may have been passed 
two or three years earlier; hut from 
the statement already (quoted, (Auc- 
tor de Viris lllustrihus,in M’. Curio,) 
“thatCurius granted fourteen jugera 
to each citizen,” it is clear that an 
agrarian law proposed by him must 
have been carried at some time or 
other in the jieriod between his con- 
sulsliip and the dictatorship of Hor- 
tensius. It may thus he numbered 
amongst the Hortensian laws, as 
belonging to the metisures which the 
people at this period forced the aris- 
tocracy to concede to them. 

I’he statement in the text fol- 
lows Niebuhr, who, as is well known, 
su[)|)osed that the Hortensian laws 
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char tribes to be a supreme legislative power. Accidental 
' — ' mention has been preserved to us of ^ another law, or 
possibly of a particular clause in the former law, by 
which the nundinse or weekly market days, which 
had hitherto been days of business for the commons 
only, and sacred or holy days for the patricians, were 
now made days of business for the whole nation alike. 
Was the object of this merely to abolish a marked dis- 
tinction between the two orders ; or was it to enable the 
patricians to take part in the meetings of the tribes in 
the forum, which were held on the nundinae ? and had 
they hitherto belonged only to the tribes, in that 
other but to us undiscoverable form, in which they 
voted at the comitia of the centuries on the field of 
Mar^ ? 

Thus the sovereign legislative power of the assembly 
cltlbhshd ' the tribes in the forum was fully established; and 
consequently, when C. Flaminius brought forward 
another agrarian bill, about fifty years afterwards, for a 
division of the recently-conquered country of the Seno- 
nes, the senate, however s®*ongly averse to it, could 
not prevent it from becoming a law. The only check, 
therefore, which now remained on the absolute legis- 


differed from the Publilian, inasmuch 
aa the Publilian abolished the veto of 
the curiae, and the Hortensian did 
away the veto of the senate. The 
tribes in the forum and the senate 
were thus placed on a footing of 
equality ; neither had a veto on the 
enactments of the other; and the 
tribunes had a veto upon both ahke. 
Both also were considered as equal 
to laws ; for senatiis conaultum 
legis vicem obtinet (Gaius, Insti- 
tut. I. § 4,) and by the Hortensian 
law, “ plebiscita legibus exaequata 
sunt.'’ (Gaius, Instit. 1. § 3.) It 
may be doubted whether the limits 
of these two powers were ever very 
definitely settled ; although one point 
is mentioned as lying exclusively in 


the power of the tribes, namely, the 
right of admitting any strangers to 
the franchise of Roman citizens. 
Livy, XX^fVIII. 36. 

** Macrobius, Satumal, T. 16. 
The reason assigned by Macrobius 
for this enactment of the Hortensian 
law may also be admitted ; that it 
was made to suit the convenience of 
the citizens from the country, who 
coming up to Rome on the market 
days, wished to be able to settle their 
legal business at the same time; but 
this could not be done, at least in the 
praetor’s coiu^, as there, according 
to the patrician usage, the market 
days were holydays, and consequently 
the court did not sit. 
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lative power of the tribes, consisted in the veto of their 
own tribunes ; and to secure the negative of a tribune ' — — 
became accordingly the only resource ‘of the aristo- 
cracy in the contests of the seventh century. 

Another important law is supposed to have been thc Mm- 
passed at the same period with the law of Hortensius, 
though our knowledge of all particulars respecting it 
is still more scanty. A law bearing the name of 
Maenian and proposed, therefore, cither by the good 
dictator C. Mamius himself, or as is more probable by 
one of his family, took away the veto which the curiae 
had hitherto enjoyed in the election of curule magis- 
trates. They were now to sanction beforehand the 
choice of the centuries, on whomsoever it might happen 
to fall. And thus their share in the elections being 
reduced to an empty form, they soon ceased to be assem- 
bled at all; and in later times of the Commonwealth ' 


they were represented merely by thirty lictors, who were 
accustomed for form’s sake to confirm the suffrages of 
the centuries, and to confer the imperium on the 
magistrates whom the centuries had elected. 


I»ut although 

o 


supreme lecfislativc power was now These 

^ ® ^ did not 


tMiat we know of the Mipnian 
law comes cdiieHy from a passaf^e of 
Cicero (IJrutus, c. 14, § 55), in which 
he says of M’. C-urius, that he “ pa- 
tres ante auctores fieri coegerit, quod 
fuit permagnum, nondum lege Mce- 
nia lata ” Livy must allude also to 
this law, when he says, “ hodie — 
• priusquara populus suffragium meat, 
in incertum comitiorum eventum 
patrea auctores hunt ” 1 . 17- It 

must be observed that the power 
taken away by the Meenian law from 
the “ patres ” was taken away from 
the senate no less than from the 
cunae; for the senate in its original 
form was only a select assembly of 
the patres, whose great assembly was 
the comitia curiata. And gradually 
the senate drew to itself both the 
name and the power of the greater 
patrician assembly, so that what is 


said of the patres or patricians is 
commonly to he understood of the 
senate, and not of the curiae, even 
although the senate had long ceased 
to be exclusively a patrician assem- 
bly. 'I’his view would coincide with 
Niebuhr’s distinction between the 
Publihan and Hortensian laws. 
When the former were passed, the 
curiae were still an efficient body, and 
the terra patres therefore applied 
to them much more than to the 
senate. But in the fifty years that 
followed, the curiae h^ dwindled 
away so much, that the senate was 
become the principal assembly of 
the patres ; and therefore the Hor- 
tensian law extended to the senate 
what had before been enacted by 
the Publilian law with resjiect to 
the curiae. 
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xxxi^. bestowed on the assembly of the tribes, and although 
the elections were freed from all direct legal control 
rf^RomeT ^he part of the aristocracy,- yet we know full well 
democric}'. Roman constitution was very far from becom- 

ing henceforward a democracy. To us, indeed, who 
arc accustomed to enac*t more than five hundred new 
laws every year, and who see the minutest concerns 
of common life regulated by act of parliament, the 
possession of an independent legislative power by a 
popular assemldy must seem equivalent to absolute 
sovereignty. But our own early liistory may teach us 
not to apply our present notions to other times and 
other countries. The legislative power, even in the 
days of the Tudors and Stuarts, was of small import- 
ance when compared with the executive and judicial. 
Now, the llortensian law enabled the Koman people 
‘ to carry any point on which they considered their 
welfare to depend; it removed all impediments, which 
after all do but irritate rather than hinder, out of the 
way of the strongly declared expression of the public 
will. But the public will was in the ordinary state of 
things quiescent, and allowed itself to be represented 
by the senate and the magistrates. It resigned to 
these even the power of taxation, and except in some 
rai'e and comparatively trifling cases, the Avhole judi- 
cial power also: those judges who were appointed by 
the prmtor to try questions of fact, in all the most 
important civil and criminal cases, were taken exclu- 
sively from the order of senators. All the ordinary 
administration was conducted by the senate; and its 
decrees on all particular points, like the \pii(jH(TnnT(i of 
the Athenian popular assembly, had undoubtedly the 
force of laws. 

Ti.eir eiTccts According to Thcophilus this was a concession 

Avore lasting ^ ' 

See Hugo, Gescliicbte des Rom. sage in Theophilus is one which I 
Rechts, p. 339. C 9 th edit.) Tlie pas- have not verified, as I have not had 
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made by the people to the aristocracy, and embodied 
in the laws of Hortcnsius, that the decrees of the 
senate should be binding on the people, as the decrees 
or resolutions of the tribes were to be binding on the 
senate. At any rate it is certain that the senate 
retained high and independent powers of its o\vti, 
which were no less sovereign than those possessed by 
the assembly of the tribes; and in practice each of 
these two bodies kept up for a hundred and fifty years 
a healthy and vigorous life in itself, without interfer- 
ing with the functions of the other. Mutual good 
sense and good feeling, and the continual moderating 
influence of the college of tribunes, whose peculiar 
position as having a veto on the proceedings both of 
the senate and people disposed them to regulate the 
action of each, prevented any serious collision, and 
gave to the Homan constitution that mixed character, 
partly aristocratic and partly popular, which Polybius 
recognized and so greatly admired. And thus the 
event seems to have given the highest sanction to the 
wisdom of the llortensian laws: nor can we regard 
them as mischievous or revolutionary, wdieii we find 
that from the time of their enactment the internal 
dissensions of the Homans were at an end for a hun- 
dred and fifty years, and that during this period the 
several parts of the constitution were all active; it v^as 
a calm, not produced by the extinction of either of 
the contending forces, but by their perfect union. 

It may be conjectured that the sickness which had PiosjH^ct of 
Visited Home during three or tour successive years at tion agaiiiBt 
the close of the Samnite war returned, partially at 
least, in the concluding year of these domestic troubles, 
for Q. llortensius died before the expiration of his 
dictatorship; an event hitherto unexampled in the 

an opportunity of consulting the it fully, and I have no doubt of his 
book. But Hugo professes to quote correctness. 

VOL. II. 


Y 
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Miftccll til ic- 
ons llOtK CH 
of ilnnicstic 
eventfl. 


Iiietitution 
of tlic tri- 
uiiivin capi- 
talcB. 


Roman annals, and regarded as of evil omen ; so that 
Augustine makes it a reproach to the impotence of 
the god yRsculapius, that although he had been so 
lately brought from Greece with the utmost solemnity, 
and had been received at Rome with due honours, that 
his presence might stay the pestilence, he yet sutfered 
the very dictator of the Roman people to fall its victim. 
Nearly about th(! same time also, if wo can judge from 
the place and ap])arent drift of one of the fragments 
fif Dionysius Rome suffered from an earthquake. 
And scarcely were the Hortensian laws passed, when 
the prospect of foreign war on a most extensive scale 
presented itself. Tarentum, it is said, was busily 
organizing a new' coalition, in which the Lucaniaus, 
Samnites, and Bruttians in the south, were to unite 
with the hitruscans, Umbrians, and Gauls in the north, 
and were again to try their combined strength against 
Rome. 

In the mean time, before we trace the events of 
this great contest, we may bring together some few 
scattcred notices of domestic affairs, relating to the 
state of Rome in the middle of the fifth century. 

A new magistracy had its origin somewhere 
between the years 401 and 400; that of the triumviri 
capi tales, or commissioners of police. These ofBcei-s 
w*e elected by the people, the comitia being held by 
the praetor. Their business was to enforce the pay- 
ment of fines due to the state ; to try by summary 


^ l)e Civitate Dei, 111. 17 . An- tator crearetur Horteusius ; qui 
gustine’8 notice of the secession to plebe revocata in eodein inaKistratu 
the Janiculiim is jirobably taken expiravit, quod nuUi dictator! ante 
from Livy, and may be fijiven here, contifijerat.” 

as it contains one or two jiarticulars Ch. 39, Fragm. Dionys. apud 

not mentioned in any other existing Maium. Scriptor. Veter. Vatican 
record. “ Post graves et longas Collect. Vol II p. 501. 

Romae seditiones ad ultimum plebs Livy, Epitome, XL 

in Janicuhim hostile dirempfione se- Festiis, in “ Sacramentum.” 

cesserat : eiijus mail tarn dira cala- The appointment of^the “triumviri 
initas erat, iit ejus rei causk quod in capitales ” was proposed, according 
extremis periciUis fieri solebat, die- to Festus, by L. Papfirius, whom he 
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process all offenders against the public peace who chap. 
might be taken in the fac.‘t; to have the care of the ^ 

state prison, and to carry into effect the sentence of 
the law upon criminals. They resembled exactly in 
all these points the well-known magistracy of the 
eleven at Athens, 

The creation of this office seems to mark an in- The pro- 

, . . . , b.ible occ:i- 

crease ol ordinary crimes against person and property; nionotits 

■1 -1 . j 1 • , 1 niatitution. 

and siicti an increase was the natural consequence ot 
the distress which prevailed about this time, and par- 
ticularly of the severe visitations of pestilence which 
occurred at this period. It is well known that such 
seasons are marked by the greatest outbreaks of all 
sorts of crime ; and that never is a strong police mon^ 
iHMided than when the prospect of impending death 
makes men reckh'ss, and eager only to indulge their 
passions ^\llil(i they may. 

1 h(‘ census of the year 4()1 gave a return of 2(32,322 actumsof 
Homan citi/ers ; that of the year 40(3, notwithstand- tins pc- 
ing the havoc caused in the interval by the double 
scourge of pestilence and war, exhibited an increase 
of 10,000 ' ' upon the preceding return. This was 
owing to the conquc'st ot the Sabines, and their conse- 
qmmt admission to the Roman franchise in the year 
4(i4: for the census included, as is well known, not 
only those citizens who were enrolled in the tribes, 
but those also who enjoyed the private rig'll ts of 
^citizenship without as yet partaking in the right of 
suffrage. 

calls “tribune of the commons.” Varro, de L. L. V.81, ed. Miiller. 

One cannot })ut suspect with Nie- Pornponius, de Ongine Juris, Digest, 
buhr, that the person meant was L. 1. I’lt. II. § 31). Eivy, XX\^ 1, 

Papirins Cursor, who \vas in XXXII. 20. Valerios Maximus, 
the year 402 (Livy, X. 47); and V. 4, § 7- 

then the ajipomtiiient would coincide Etymologicon Magn. in (v^fKa. 

ivith the year when the jilague was vSee Herman, Pol. Antiq. of Creecc, 
at Its height, ^d when the deputa- § 137. 
tion was sent to Epidaurus to invite Lix’y, X. 47. 

■Hi(Sculapius to Rome. LivVi Epitom. XI. 

Y 2 
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xxxiY Amongst other traits of resemblance between the 
Spartan and the Koman aristocracies, we may notice 

PostumiuB extreme moderation shown by each of them 

MegelluB. ^ ^ -J 

towards the faults of their distinguished citizens. It 
was not till after repeated proofs of his treasonable 
designs that the Spartan government would take any 
serious steps against Pausanias; and the forbearance 
of the Romans towards Appius Claudius was no less 
remarkable. Another memorable example of the 
same spirit occurred in the case of L. Postumius 
Megellus. lie belonged to a family whose pride and 
hatred of the commons had been notorious in the 
political contests of the beginning of the fourth cen- 
tury and, as Niebuhr has truly observed, the pecu- 
liar character of a Roman family was preserved from 
generation to generation, and it was rarely found that 
any of its members departed from it. He had been 
consul in 449, and again in 400, and had acquired in 
each of his commands the reputation of a brave and 
skilful soldier. But his conduct as a citizen was far 
less meritorious ; and it was probably for some over- 
bearing or oppressive behaviour in his second consul- 
ship that he was threatened with impeachment by one 
of the tribunes as soon as he went out of office. In 
the crisis of the Samnite war, however, military merit 
atoned for all other defects ; the consul Sp. Carvilius 
named him one of his lieutenants^^; and the trial was 
delayed till the campaign should be over; but when 
it had ended triumphantly, the popularity and brilliant 
victories of Sp. Carvilius pleaded strongly in favour 
of his lieutenant, and the trial never was brought 
forward. Two years afterwards, in 403, Postumius 
was again chosen consul, when the great victor}^ 
obtained in the preceding year by Q. Fabius made it 

** See Chap. XlII. of this History, note 48 .^ 

« Livy, X. 46. 
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probable that the war might soon be brought to a chap. 
triumphant issue. 

His proud and bad nature was more irritated by 
having been threatened at first with impeachment, 
than softened by the favour shown to him afterwards ; Buiship. 
so that his conduct in Ids third consulship was that of 
a mischievous madman. Ills first act was to insist 
on liaving Samnium assigned to him as his province, 
without referring the decision as usual to lot; and 
though his colleague, C. Junius Buhulcus, remonstrated 
against this arrogance, yet the nobility and powerful 
interest of.Postumius prevailed, and C. Junius forbore 
to dispute what he perceived he could not resist with 
success. 

Then followed, as usual, the levying of the Hc 

for the service of the year: but the Samnites were soincicuring 

. * 1 /• 1 i.* Iiisowii 

humbled that nothing more was to be leared trom laiui. 
them, and’C,). Fahius (J urges still commanded an 
army in Samnium cis proconsul. It was not necessary 
therefore for the consul to begin active opimations 
immediately ; hut he, notwithstanding, took the field 
with his army, and advanced towards the enemy’s 
frontier. In the course of the late campaigns, he had 
b(‘come the. occupier of a large tract of the territory 
conquered from the Samnites; hut much of it was 
uncleared land, and as slaves at Itome were y('t but 
few, labourers were not easily to be procured in thesis 
remote possessions in suflicient numbers. Postumius 
did not scruple to employ his soldiers as though they 
had been his slaves : he set two thousand men to 
work ill felling his woods, and in this manner he 
engaged for a considerabhi time a large portion of a 
Roman army. 

When, at last, he was ready to commence active 

Dionysius, XVI. 15. 

Dionysius, XVI. 15. Li^T, Epitome, XI. 
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operations against the enemy, his pride displayed 
itself in a new form. Q. Fabius Gurges was still, as 
we have seen, commanding an army in Samnium as 
proconsul; and he was now laying siege to Cominium, 
which, though taken and burnt by the Homans two 
years before, appears to have been again occupied by 
the Samnites as a fortress; for the massy walls of 
their towns could not easily be destroyed, and these 
exist in many instances to this day, encireding nothing 
but desolation within them. The consul wrote to 
Fabius'^, ordering him to withdraw from Samnium: 
Fabius pleaded the authority of the senate, by which 
he had been continued in his command; and the 
senate itself sent a disputation to Postumius, requiring 
him not to oppose their decree. But he replied to 
the deputies, that so long as he was consul it wtis for 
him to command the senate, not for the senate to 
dictate to him ; and he marched directly towards 
Cominium, to compel Fabius to obedience by actual 
force. Fabius did not attempt to resist him; and the 
consul, having taken the command of both armies, 
immediately sent Fabius home. 

In actual war Postumius again proved himself an 
able soldier; betook Chminium and several other 
places, and he conquered the important post of Ve- 
nusia, and, well appreciating the advantages of its 
situation, he recommended that it should be made a 
Homan colony. The senate followed his advice, but 
would not appoint him one of the commissioners for 
assigning the lands to the colonists, and superintend- 
ing the foundation of the new settlement. He in his 
turn distributed all the plunder of the campaign 
amongst his soldiers, that he might not enrich the 
treasury ; and he marched home and gave his soldiers 


Dionysius, XVI. IG. 
Dionysius, XVI. 17. 


^ Dionysius, XVI. 17. 
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leave of absence from their standards, without waiting 
for the arrival of his successor. Finally, when the — . — ^ 
senatn refused to allow him to triumpli^‘, he, having 
secured the protection of three of the tribunes, cele- 
brated his triumph in defiance of the proliilution of 
the other seven, and in contem])t of the senate's 
refusal. 

For such a course of outrageous conduct, he was ^ tried 
])rosecuted as soon as he went out of office, by two of 
the tribunes, and was condemned by all the three and 
thirty tribes unanimously. I>ut his accusers did not 
prosecute him capitally, they only sued him for a fine; 
and although the fine was the heaviest to which any 
Ivoman had been hitherto sentenced, for it amounted 
to asses yet it was but small in com])arison 

of tlu^ pcuialties imposed with far less provocation by 
the governments of (irecce. It amounted, in (Jreek 
money, to ^lo more than fifty thousand drachma, 
when'as Agis the king of Sparta had been condemned, 
even by the Spartans, to pay a fine of one hundred 
thousand ’ for a mere want of judgment in his military 
operations. Fostumius, in addition to his own large 
possessions, would probably have many wealthy clients, 
who were bound tf) pay their patron’s fine. His family, 
at any rate, was not ruined or disgraced by his sen- 
bmee, for his son was elecbMl consul a few years after- 
wards in the third year of the fii\Nt Funic war. 

* Of the miscellaneous particulars recorded of this I’.nihasHv 
period, one of the most remarkable^ is the end)assy (Unrun t// ' 
sent to Greece in the year 4()2, to invite tlie ge)el 
^d^sculapius te) Feme, in order that he might put a 
stop to the plague which had then been raging for 
three years. The head of the embassy was <i. Ogul- 

Dionys. XVI, 18 . Livy relates consulship, of which it is related liy 
this story of Costuinius’ second con- Dionysus, 
sulship, X. 37. But it atfrees on Dionjisms, XVU. 18 . 

every account better with his third “ Thucydides, V. (i 3 . 
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CHAP. nius'*\ the proposer of the law by which the com- 
— V — ^ mons had been admitted to the sacred offices of ponti- 
fex and augur, and who more recently, as curule aedile, 
had caused the fan^ous group of the she-wolf suckling 
Komulus and Remus to be placed by the sacred fig- 
tree in the comitium. The deputation arrived at 
Epidaurus, the peculiar seat of ^sculapius, and en- 
treated permission to invite the god to Rome, and 
that they might be instructed how to oflfer him ac- 
ceptable worship. This was no unusual request; for 
many cities had, in like manner, received his worship 
from Epidaurus; Sicyon^^, Athens, Pergamus, and 
Cjrene. Accordingly, one of the snakes which wxTe 
sacred to the god crawled from his temple to the city 
of Epidaurus, and from thence made its way to the 
sea-shore, and climbed up into the trireme of the Ro- 
man ambassadors, which was as usual drawn up on 
the beach. It was under the form of a#snako that 
jEsculapius was said to have gone to Sicyon when 
his worship was introduced there ; and the Romans, 
instructed by the Epidaurians, considered that he was 
now going to visit Rome in the same form, and they 
immediately sailed away with the sacred snake to 
Italy. But when they stopped at Antium, on their 
way home, the snake, so said the story left the ship, 
and crawled out into the precinct of the temple of 
jEsculapius, for the god it seems was worshipped at 
Antium also, and coiled himself round a tall palm 
tree, where he remained for three days. The Romans 
anxiously waited for his retura to the ship; and at 
last he went back, and did not move again till the 
ship entered the Tiber. Then when she came to 

Valerius Maximus, I. 8. Auc- As given by Valerius Maximus; 
tor ‘‘de Viris Illustribus/* in “uEs- 1. 8, by the author “de Viris Illus- 
culap. Rom. advect.” tribus,” and above all by Ovid, 

^ Pausanias, II. 10. 2^ Metamorphos. XV. 622, &c, 

“ Pausanias, II. 10. 
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Eome, he a^jain crawled forth, but instead of landing chap. 

7 0 7 o XXXIV 

with the ambassadors, he swam to the island in the ^ — v — ^ 
middle of the Tiber, and there went on shore and re- 
mained quiet. A temple was built, therefore, to the 
god in the spot which he had himself chosen ; and the 
island to this day preserves the memory of the story, 
for the travertino, which was brought there to form 
the foundation of the temple of the god, has been cut 
into a rude resemblance of a trireme, because it was 
on ship-board that Aesculapius had first visited the 
Eomans, and received their worship. 

There is no reason to doubt that the Romans did story 

not itnpos- 

bring back with them a snake from Epidaurus, for 
there was a breed of snakes there, said to be peculiar 
to that country and perfectly harmless, which were 
accounted sacred to yEsculapius. And so complete is 
the ascendancy which man’s art has obtained over the 
brute creation, that it is very possible that they may 
have been trained to perform various feats at the 
bidding of their keepers; and if one of these, as is 
likely, went with the sacred snake to Rome, wonders 
may have really been exhibited to the Roman people, 
which they would have certainly supposed to he super- 
natural. 

This, if we except the doubtful story of the em- Mutual 
bassy to Athens immediately before the decemvirate, ofewh'*"'^ 
and one or two deputations to consult the oracle of t” 
^Delphi, is the earliest instance recorded by the Ro- Ite 
man annalists of any direct communication between 
their country and Greece since the beginning of the 
Commonwealth. Greek writers, as we have seen, 
mentioned an embassy sent to Alexander at Babylon, 
and a remonstrance made by Demetrius Poliorcetes 
against the piracies of the Antiatians, at a time when 
they were subject to the Romans. We may be sure, 

PausaDiaB, II. 28 . 
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CHAP, at any rate, that in the middle of the fifth century 
the two people were no strangers to each other : and 
whether it be true or not that Demetrius acknow- 


ledged the Romans to be the kinsmen of the Greeks, 
yet when the Epidaurians gave them their god ^scu- 
lapius, they would feel that they were not giving him 
to a people utterly barbarian, but to one which had 
for centuries paid divine honours to Greek heroes; 
which worshipped Hercules, and the twin gods (Vistor 
and Pollux; and which, within the memory of the 
existing generation, had erected statues in the comi- 
tium to the wisest and bravest of the men of (jreece 
Pythagoras and Alcibiades. Nor can we doubt that 
(j). (Jgulnius was suflSciently acquainted with the 
Greek language to address the b]pidaurians, as L. 
l^ostumius a few years later addressed the Tarentines, 
without the help of an interpreter. 


It iH'comcp 

IkTI' liw CR- 
Kiry ti> ilo- 
senbe tlu* 


We are now^ arrived, how^ever, at the period when 
the histories of Greece and Ptome unavoidably inter- 


stuu'ofihc mix with one another; when the greatest prince and 

ciwt and tlio ^ 

on- general of the Gn^ek nation crossed over into Italy, 
Rome. and became the head of the last coalition of the 


Italian states against Rome. We must here then 
pause, and before we enter upon the new Samnite 
and Tarentine war, in which Pyrrhus so soon inter- 
fered, and \)eforc we notice those renewed hostilities 
with the (muls, which owed their origin, in part at 
least, to the intrigues of the Tarentines^ we must 
once more cross the sea, after an interval of more 
than a hundred years, and observe what was now the 
state of Greece and of the eastern world ; what new 
powers had succeeded to Athens, Sparta, Thebes, and 


Pliny, Histor. Natural. XXXIV. Delphian oracle, which the Romans 
§ 26, cd. Silhg. IRese statues were had probably consulted aft.er their 
set up “ hello Sainniti,” probably in disaster at the pass of (^audium, as 
the second war ; and were erected in they did afterwards after the defeat 
piinAenuence of the command of the at (Janiiae. Livy, XXII. 57. 
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the great king who had inherited the fragmente of 
the empire of Alexander, and what was the condition 
of the various states of the Grecian name in Greece 
itself and in Sicil^^ We must endeavour too to ob- 
tain some more lively notion of Ixome and the Ivoman 
people at this same period, than couhl he gained from 
the imperfect record of jiolitical and militaiy evi'iits; 
to conceive what that city was which (’ineas likened 
to a temple ; what was the real character of tliat 
people whose senate he described as an assembly ol 
kings. 


CHAP. 

xxxiv. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 


STATE OF THE EAST — KINGDOMS OF ALEXANDER’S SUC- 
CESSORS— SICILY — GREECE— KINGDOM OF EPIRUS, AND 
EARLY FORTUNES OF PYRRHUS. 


“ When he waa strong, the great horn was broken ; and for it came up 
four notable ones, toward the four winds of heaven/ —Daniel VIII. 8. 


CHAP. The hundred and twenty-fourth Olympiad witnessed, 
^ says Polybius the first revival of the Achzeau leajiue, 
Olympiad is and the deaths of Ptolemy the son of Lagus, of Lysi- 
aWe penod machus, of Seleucus Nicator, and of Ptolemy Ceraunus. 
biatoy. The same period was also marked by the Italian ex- 
pedition of Pyrrhus, and immediately afterwards fol- 
lowed the great inroad of the Gauls into Greece and 
Asia, their celebrated attack upon Delphi, and their 
establishment in the heart of Asia ]\Iinor, in the 


^ Polybius, II. 41. Some expla- 
nation may perhaps be requirea of 
the length of this chapter, devoted 
as it is to matters pot directly con- 
nected with the Roman history of 
the fifth century of Rome. But it 
is impossible to forget that all the 
countries here spoken of will suc- 
cessively become parts of the Roman 
empire ; the wars in which they were 
engaged with Rome will hereafter 
chum our attention, and therefore 
their condition immediately before 
those wars cannot be considered 
foreign to my subject. Besides, the 
distinctness of the eastern empire 
from the western was productive of 


the most important consequences; 
and this distinctness arose from the 
spread of the Greek language and 
manners over Asia Minor, Syria, and 
Egypt, by Alexander’s conquests,’ 
and the establishment of his succes- 
sive kingdoms. As for the notices 
of Greece itself, of Sparta, of 'Iliebes, 
and of Athens, they cannot plead 
quite the same justification ; but I 
tnist that they may be forgiven, as 
an almost involuntary tribute of re- 
spect and affection to old associa- 
tions and immortal names, on which 
we can scarcely dwell too long or 
too often. 
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country which afterwards was called from them Ga- chap. 
latia. This coincidence of remarkable events is — v— 
enough of itself to attract attention ; and the names 
which I have just mentioned, contain, in a manner, 
the germ of the wlfble history of the eastern world; 
all its interests and all its most striking points may 
be fully comprehended, when these names have been 
rendered significant, and we have formed a distinct 
notion of the persons and people which they de- 
signate. 

Fortv years Miad elapsed since the death of Alex- HeUnrus m 
ander, when Seleucus Nicator, the last survivor of his by Ptolemy 
generals, w^as iissassiuated at Lysimachia^ by rtolemy %n1.o Boi/tes 
Ceraunus. The old m&n, for Selcucus w^as more than of i\tu('cdo- 
seventy-five years old, had just before destroyed the 
kingdom of Lysimachus, the last survivor except him- 
self of the immediate successors and former gtmerals 
of Alexander ; and after fifty years’ absence, was return- 
ing as the sovereign of Asia to that country which he 
had left as an unknown officer in Alexander’s army. l>ut 
an oracle, it is said, had bidden him bewan^ of Europe ^ ; 
for that the appointed seat of his fortunes wgis Asia. 

And scarcely had he landed on the Thracian Cher- 
sonesus, when he was assassinated by one of his own 
follow ers, by Ptolemy Ceraunus '% the half brother of 
Ptolemy Philadelphus the reigning king of Egypt, wdio 
had first been a refugee at the court of Lysimachus, 

^and, after his death, had been taken into the service of 
Seleucus, and had been treated by him with the 
greatest kindness and confidence. Seleucus’ vast 
kingdom, which reached from the Hellespont to the 

* Alexander died Olymp. 114- ^ Appian, ^riac. 63. 

1-2. B.c. 323. Seleucus was mur- • Ptolemy Ceraunus was the son 
dered Olymp. 124-4. b.c. 280. See of Ptolemy Soter, by Eurydice, the 
Fynes Clinton, Fasti Hellenici. daughter of Antipater ; Ptolemy 

* Appian, Syrieuj. 62. Porphyry, Philadelphus was his son by Bere- 
apud Eusebium, Chronic, p. 63, ed. nice. Porphyry, apud Euseb. p. 

Scaliger. 63. Pausanias, I. 6. 
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CHAP. 

XXXV. 


Ptolemy 
tlic son of 

reigns 
in Etrypt, 
CjTcne, and 
Cyprus. 


Indus, was inherited by his son Antiochus ^ ; but his 
murderer seized upon the throne of Macedonia, which 
having been in rapid succession filled by various com- 
petitors, and having lastly been occupied by Lysiina- 
chus, now, in consequence of his overthrow and death, 
and of the murder of his conqueror, seemed to lie open 
to the first pretender. 

Seleucus outlived by about two years ^ his old ally 
and his protector in his utmost need, Ptolemy the son 
of Lagus king of Egypt. With more unbroken good 
fortune than any of his contemporaries, Ptolemy had 
remained master of Egypt, first as satrap and after- 
wards as king, from the first division of Alexander's 
empire down to the period ofi his own death. The 
distinct and almost unassailable position of Egy})t 
saved it from the sudden conquests which often changed 
the fortune of other countries; the deserts and th(' 
Nile formed a barrier not easily to be overcome. 
To Egypt, Ptolemy had added the old commonwealth 
of Cyrcnc where the domestic factions, according to 
the frequent fate of the Greek cities, had at last sacri- 
ficed their common independence to a foreign enemy. 
He was also master of the rich island of Cyprus % and, 
after the defeat of Antigonus at Ipsus, he had extended 
his dominion in Syria, as far as the valley of the Oron- 
tes, the country known by the name of Coele- Syria 
or the vale of S}Tia. His dominion, next to that of 
Seleucus, was by far the most extensive, as it was. 


* Memnon, apud Photium, p. 
226, ed. liekker. 

^ PtA)lcmy Soter, the son of La- 
gos, died just forty years after the 
death of Alexander, of whose ac- 
tions he and Aristobulus were the 
earliest and most authentic histo- 
rians. His death took place Olymp. 
124-2, B.c. 2H3. 

^ Diodorus, XVIII. 21. 

® Ptolemy reduced the several 


petty kings of the island, and made 
himself master of it, Olymp. 117-1, 
B c. 312. [Diodorus, XIX. 79-] 
He afterwards lost it, in consecjiience 
of his great naval defeat by Deme- 
trius near Salamis, Olymp. 118-2. 
[Diodorus, XX. 53.] and finally re- 
covered it after the victory of Ipsus. 
[Plutarch, Demetr. 35.] 

Diodorus, Fragm. Vatican. 
XXI. 1. 
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without any exception, the most compact and secure of 
all the kingdoms formed out of Alexander’s empire. ' — " 

When Alexander died at Babylon, only seven years 
had elapsed since his conquest of Persia, and not more 
than lour since his victory over Porus and his campaign 
in India. That his conquests could not have been 
com])letely consolidated within so short a period, is 
evident; but it alfords a wonderful proof of the as- 
cendancy of the Greek race over the Asiatics, that the 
sudden death of the groat conqueror did not destroy 
his unfinished work; that not a single native chief 
ventured to assert the independence of his country, 
but every province continued in the unity of the 
JMacedonian empire, and obeyed without dispute a 
IMaeedonian satrap Nor did the subse<iuent wars 
between the jMaecdonian generals destroy the spell of 
their superiority. Eumenes and Antigonus earried 
on their contest in Siisiana and Media, and disposed 
at tlieir will ( '' all the resources of those countries ; 
and, after the murder of the last of Alexander’s chil- 
dren, fourteen yisars after his own death, when obedi- 
ence was no longer claimed even nominally tor the 
blood and name of the great comjueror, still the Greek 
dominion was unshaken; and Scleueus, by birth a 
simple Macedonian subject, sat undisturbed in Ba- 
bylon, on the throne of Nebuchadni'zzar, and held 
tlie country of Cyrus as one amongst his numerous 
provinces. 

This continuance of the Macedonian power was Tins 

i 1 -1 , owing piirlly 

to Ills roiici- 
lialory |)o- 
liry toMai'dtt 
the Ahiatu B. 

See the account of the div'ision the list; only Oxyartes, the father 
of the provinces, and of the Mace- of Roxana, Alexander’s queen, liad 
donian penerals apjiointed to he sa-* the country' of the l*aro[)amisada‘ ; 
traps over each, in Justin, XIII 4, and Porus and Taxilas retained for 
and Diodorus, XVII 1. 3. 39. 'Idiere a time their ^governments on tlie 
is scarcely a single Asiatic name on Hydaspes and the Indus. 


owing, no doul)t, in no small measure, to iilexanacr s 
comprehensive wisdom. lie made a Macedonian 
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XXXV guard, Peucestcs satrap of Persia; but 

— ' the simple soldier, unfettered by any literary or phi- 
losophical pride, did not scruple to adopt the Persian 
dress, and to learn the Persian language; confirming 
his own and his nation’s dominion by those very com- 
pliances which many of his more cultivated but less 
wise countrymen regarded as an unworthy condescen- 
sion to the barbarians The youth of the Asiatic 
provinces w^ere enlisted in the Macedonian army, 
were taught the discipline of the phalanx, and the use 
of the Greek shield and pike; the bravest of them 
were admitted into the more distinguished bodies of 


Spread of 
the Creek 
language 
nii(l man- 
11 CPU. J^’oun- 
dntion of 
Greek cities 
in Asia. 


cavalry and infantry known by the name of the king’s 
companions; and the highest of the Persian nobility 
were made, together with the noblest of the Mace- 
donians, officers of the king’s body-guard. Thus, 
where the insulting display of superiority was avoided, 
its reality was felt and acknowledged without mur- 
muring; and when the king’s officers became inde- 
pendent satraps, the Asiatics saw their Macedonian 
comrades preferred, almost without a single exception, 
to these dignities, and they themselves remained the 
subjects of men whom they had so lately seen nominally 
their equals. 

Thus there was spread over Asia, from the shores 
of the yEgean to the Indus, and over the whole of 
Egypt also, an outer covering at the least of Greek 
civilization, however thinly it might have been laid 
on here and there, on the solid and heterogeneous 
mass below. The native languages were not extir- 
pated, they were not even driven, as afterw ards in the 
western provinces of the Poman empire, to a few 
mountainous or remote districts ; they remained pro- 
bably in general use for all the common purposes of 


Artian, de Expedit. Alexand. 
VI. 30. 


Arrian, VII, 6. 
Arrian, VII. 6. II. 
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life : but Greek was every where the medium of com- ™ap. 
munication between the natives of different countries ; — ' 
it was the language of the court, of the government, 
and of literature. Many new cities were also founded, 
where the predominant element of the population was 
Greek from the beginning : such as Antioch, Laodicea, 
Apamea, Seleucia in S3Tia Seleucia on the Tigris, 
and many other places built also by the same founder, 
Seleucus, in the several provinces of his empire. 

From these an influence was communicated to other 
cities in their neighbourhood, whicdi were older than 
the Greek conquest; and the Greek character was 
revived in places, which, like Tarsus, claimed to be 
originally Grecian settlements but in the lapse of < 
years had become barbarized. 

In this manner Asia Minor and Syria were pervaded Upin rAsia 
m every part by tiic language and institutions ot lost to tho 
Greece, and retained the impression through many minion, and 
centuries down to the period of the Saracen and governed by 
Turkish conquerors. Upper Asia, from the Euphra- jirinccs. Tho 
tes to the Indus, was affected much more slightly; and 
the connexion of these countries with Greece was 
finally broken about thii’ty years after the period at 
which we are now arrived, by the restoration of a 
native monarchy in the line of the Arsacidm Selcu- 


Appian, Syriac 57. 

KrtV/ia Til' fiera TpiTrroXe/jLOv 

TrXdinjS^irrcov ^Apyetcou Kara ^rjTrjiTiv 

•"lony. Strabo, XIV. p. 073. One 
should not pay much regard to such 
a story, ^vc^e there not other grounds 
for believing that the (irecks at a 
very early j)eriod hud settled on the 
coasts of^Cblicia. See the remark- 
able statement preserved in the Ar- 
menian translation of Eusebius, and 
copied by Eusebius from Alexander 
Polyhistor or Abydeniis, that Sen- 
nacherib was called down from 
Nineveh by the news of a Greek 
descent on Cilicia, which be repelled 

VOL. II. 


after a very hard - fought battle. 
C'ompare Niebulir’s Kleine Schnf- 
ten, p. 203. Might not the sons of 
Javan, to whom the Phmmcians 
sold Israebtish cajdives at a much 
earlier jienod (Joel ni. G), be the 
Greek settlers on the Cilician coast, 
as well as the more remote inbabit- 
HjOts of Greece itself? 

In Olymj). 132-3, b.c. 250. 
I'his was in the reign of Antioebus 
Theos. See Justin, XLI. 4, ‘who 
makes a mistake, however, as to 
the reign, and Arrian, Parthic. aj)ud 
Photium, p. 17, ed. Bekker. See 
also Fynes Clmton, Fasti Hellemci, 

Z 
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xxxY Tigris then became the capital of a bar- 

' barian sovereign ; and although it, with some of the 
other Greek cities founded by Seleucus in Media and 
Parthia, had not lost their national character even in 
the time of Strabo, yet it was enough if they could 
retain it themselves ; there was no possibility of com- 
municating it in any degree to the nations around 
them. 

SgS excused however fropa extending our 

mn existing boyond the Euphrates, and may return to a more 
Mi^oT Diinute examination of those countries of western Asia 
and Africa which were all destined to become suc- 
cessively provinces of Rome. And here, although we 
at first sight see nothing but the two great monarchies 
of Syria and Egypt, yet a nearer view shows us some 
smaller kingdoms which had been overlooked by the 
strength of the first Macedonian kings, and esta- 
blished themselves boldly against the weakness of their 
successors: kingdoms ruled by a race of princes, 
partly or chiefly of barbarian descent, but where the 
Greek character notwithstanding gave the predomi- 
nant colour to their people, and even to themselves. 
Such were the kingdoms of Bithynia and Pontus on 
the northern side of Asia Minor. Another distinct 
state, if so it may be called, was formed in the 125th 
Olympiad by the settlement of the Gauls to the south 
. of Bithynia, and to the north-west of Cappadocia : and 
the kingdom of Pergamus grew up not long afterwards 
on the coasts of the ^gcan and the Propontis; but as 
yet it had not come into existence. 

124th Olympiad Zipsetes or Zibsetes was 

Vol. III. under the year b.c. 255, He reigned from 33G b.c. to 
A.u c. 404. ^ ^ 278, and was born in 354. His 

(j7 TreiXfo-iv father Bas was born in 397 b.c. 

^EWrjvia-t Kurh rrjv up^yrjenv ttjv Memnon, apud Bhotium, p. 227, 
(pv'KaKrjs tvfKtv Twy 228, ed. Bekker. 

(TyyKv^vvTdiv airrj ^p^dpwv. Poly- 'J'his reference may perhaps re- 
bius, X. 27. quire explanation for some readers. 
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still, at the age of more than seventy, reigning over 
the Bithynians. His father had seen the torrent of ' — v — ^ 
Alexander’s invasion pass by him without touching 
his dominions ; and whilst the conqueror was engaged 
in Upper Asia, the Bithynian prince had repelled 
with success the attack of one of his generals, who 
was left behind to complete the conquest of the coun- 
tries which Alexander had merely overrun. After 
Alexander’s death, European Thrace and the southern 
coast of the Euxine were assigned in the general par- 
tition of the empire to Lysimachus; but the Bithy- 
nian princes held their ground against him, and still 
continued to reign over a territory more or less ex- 
tensive, till Lysimachus and his dominions were con- 
quered by Seleucus in the battle on the plain of Corns 
in Phrygia. Zipactes then was as jealous of Seleucus 
as he had been before of Lysimachus; and after 
Seleucus’ death he cherished the same feelings to- 
wards his son Antiochus, and continued to resist him 
with success till the end of his life. 

In the geography of Herodotus the name of Cap- 
padocia is applied to the whole breadth of Asia Minor 


Pliotius, who was patriarcli of Con- 
stantinople in the latter half of the 
ninth century, has left a sort of 
catalogue raisonne, or rather an ab- 
stract, of the various books which 
he was in the habit of reading. In 
this work, which he called his library, 

• there are preserved abridgments of 
many books which would otherwise 
have been altogether lost to us ; and 
amongst the rest there is an abstract 
of a history of lleraclea on the Eux- 
ine sea, written by one Memiion, 
who flourished at a jieriod not cer- 
tainly known, but which cannot be 
placed earlier than the times of the 
early Roman emperors. In sjieait- 
ing of Heraclea, Memnon was often 
led to notice the neighbouring kings 
of Bithynia, and thus we are enabled 

Z 


to give the succession and the dates 
of the reigns of those obscure princes. 
So capricious is the chance which 
•has preserved some [lortions of an- 
cient history from oblivion, while it 
has utterly destroyed all record of 
others. But Pliotius’ library, com- 
piled in the ninth century, shows 
what treasures of Greek literature 
were then existing at Constanti- 
nople, which in the course of the 
BIX following centuries perished 
irrecoverably. In this respect the 
French and Venetian conquest in 
the thirteen century was tar more 
destructive than the Turkish con- 
quest in the fifteenth. 

Herodot. I. 72. 76, compared 

with V. 49. 

2 
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XXXV ®^tward of the Halys, from the chain of Taurus to 
. — ’ the shores of the Euxine. The gfovernment of all this 

Northern ^ 

Cai.Hooia country had been bestowed by Darius the son of 
Ilystaspes, on one of the Persian chiefs who had taken 
part with him in the conspiracy against Smerdis, and 
it had remained from that time forward with his pos- 
terity. But in the time of Xenophon'^, the tribes 
along the Euxine were practically independent of any 
Persian satrap, and the name of Cappadocia was then, 
as afterwards, restricted to the southern and more 
inland part of the country. The same state of things 
prevailed in the early part of the reign of Philip of 
Macedon; Scylax in his Periplus notices a number of 
barbarian tribes between Colchis and Paphlagonia; 
yet immediately to the eastward of Paphlagonia he 
places what he calls Assyria ; *and Syria, as we know, 
was the name anciently given by the Greeks to that 
country which they afterwards learned to call by its 
Persian name Cappadocia But while the southern 
part of their old satrapy passed into other hands, the 
descendants of Darius’ fellow-conspirator strength- 
ened their hold on the northern part of their original 
dominion ; and in the reign of Alexander, Mithri- 
dates, son of Ariobarzanes, is called by Diodorus 
“ king,” and his kingdom extended along the coast of 
the Euxine from the confines of Bithynia to those of 
Colchis. Though a king, however, he was regarded 
as a vassal by Alexander’s general, Antigonus, when 

Polybius, V. 43. Diodorus, ” Herodot. I. 72. And in the 
XTX. 40. Appian, Mitliridat. 9. Periplus of the Euxine ascribed to 
112, makes Mithridates to have Marcianus of Heraclea (Hudson, 
been descended from Darius him- Geogr. Min. p. 73), it is said that 
self. We find no Mithndates or the Capimdocians were called by 
Ariobarzanes in either of the lists some White Syrians, and that the 
of the conspirators against Sraerdis old geographers made Cappadocia 
given by Herodotus and Ctesias. extend as far as the coast of the 
^ Anabas, VII. 8. In his time Euxine. 

Mithndates was satrap of Cappa- Diodorus, XVI. 90. 
docia and Lycaonia. 
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he, after the death of Eumenes, became master of all 
Asia from the Euphrates to the ^d^gaean ; and Anti- ' — ^ 
gonus suspecting his fidelity when he w^as on the eve 
of his decisive struggle a|ainst Cassander, Ptolemy, 
Scleucus, and Lysimachus, caused him to be put to 
death His son Mithridates, notwithstanding, suc- 
ceeded to his father’s dominions, retained them during 
the lifetime of Seleucus, and for a period of nearly 
eighteen years afterwards, and having lived to witness 
the irruption of the Gauls and their settlements on 
the very borders of his kingdom, died, after a reign 
of thirty-six years, immediately before the beginning 
of the first Punic w^ar, and was succeeded in his turn 
by his son Ariobarzanes. 

Southern Cappadocia meanwhile had passed before Soutiidm 
the conquest of Alexander into the hands of a satrap 
named Ariarathes to whom Diodorus gives the title 
of king. Like every other prince and state in Asia, 
he had been iriable to resist the power of the Mace- 
donian invasion, but Alexander’s death broke, as he 
supposed, the spell of the Greek dominion, and Aria- 
rathes ventured to dispute the decision of the council 
of generals which bad assigned Cappadocia to Eu- 
mencs, and to retain the possession of it himself. 

Such an example of resistance, if successful, might 
have at once dissolved the Macedonian empire; and 
Perdiccas hastened to put it down. He encountered 
Ariarathes defeated him, made him prisoner, and 
crucified him; and then, according to the arrange- 
ment of the council, bestowed the government of 
Cappadocia on Eumenes. The nephew and heir of 
Ariarathes, who also bore his name, took refuge in 


** Diodorus, XX. 111. Photii. 

^ Memnon, apud Photiura, p. Diodorus, XXXI. apud PJio- 
229, ed. Bekker. Diodorus, XX. tium, and XVIIl. 1 6. 

111. Diodorus, XXXI. apud Phot. 

^ Diodorus, XXXI. Excerpt. 
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All the 
Afciatir po- 
vcnunccta, 
whether 
Greek or 
harbiirinn, 
were alike 
o])jtretiHive 
and comijd 


Armenia, and there waited for better times. He saw 
the Macedonian power divided against itself; Per- 
diccas, his uncle’s conqueror, had been killed by his 
own soldiers; Eumenes, wfio had been made satrap of 
Cappadocia, had been put to death by Antigonus; 
and Antigonus, who had become sovereign of all Asia 
Minor, was engaged in war with Seleucus the ruler of 
Mesopotamia and the eastern provinces. Amidst 
their quarrels, Ariarathes, with the help of the prince 
of Armenia, made his way back to his country, drove 
out the Macedonian garrisons by which it was occu- 
pied, and made himself king of Cappadocia. 

The sovereignty of a native prince gratified the 
national feelings of the people, while from a Greek 
ruler they may have derived some improvements in 
art and civilization. But from neither were they 
likely to receive the blessings of just and good govern- 
ment; and in this respect, probably, the Greek and 
barbarian rulers were perfectly on a level with each 
other. From time immemorial indeed, in Asia, go- 
vernment had seemed to have no other object than to 
exact from the people the largest possible amount of 
revenue, and the system of finance consisted merely 
in the unscrupulous practice of oppression and fraud. 
Never was there a more disgraceful monument of an 
unprincipled spirit in such matters, than that strange 
collection of cases of open robbery or fraudulent 
dealing, which was so long ascribed to Aristotle, and 
which still is to be found amongst his works, under 


the title of the second book of the Economics. Its 


real date and author are unknown ; but it must 
have been written for the instruction of some prince 
or state in Asia, and it gives a curious picture of the 


“ See the article on this subject the first volume of the Philolo^cal 
in Niebuhr’s Kleine Schriften, p. Museum. 

412, and another by Mr. Lewis, in 
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ordinary ways and means of a satrap or dynast, as chap. 

j JL "^^XXXV 

well as of the expedients by which they might supply ^ 
their extraordinary occasions. “A satrap’s revenue,” 
says the writer^', “arises from six sources; from his 
tithes of the produce of all the land in his satrapy; 
from his domains; from his customs; from his duties 
levied on goods within the country, and his market 
dues; from his pastures; and, sixthly, from his sun- 
dries,” amongst which last arc reckoned a poll-tax 
and a tax on manufacturing labour. And amongst a 
king’s ways and means is expressly mentioned, a 
tampering with the currency, and a raising or lower- 
ing of the value of the coin^^ as it might suit his pur- 
poses. 

But far above the kingdoms of Asia, whether Free Greek 
Greek or semi-harbarian, were those free Greek cities roasts of 
wdiich lined the whole coast of Asia Elinor, from 
Trapezus, at the south-eastern corner of the Euxine, 
to Soli and Tarsus, with their Greek or half Greek 
population, at the mouth of the Gulf of Issus, and 
almost on the frontier of Syria. Of these Greek 
cities, Sinope and Heraclea were the most famous 
on the north coast; the shore of the ^gean was 
covered with towuis whose names had been famous 
from remote ages; but the noblest state, not of Asia 
Minor only, but almost of the whole world, w as the 
great and free and high-minded commonwealth of 
Iihodes. 

» 

The island of Rhodes, till nearly the end of the Riion*«. ^ 
Peloponnesian war, was divided between the three pood go- 
Dorian cities, Lindus lalysus, and Camirus. But aiid the just 


** fOTt rwv npocro^av' 

ajrd dno rwp (V ry Idicov 

yfuoptvcoVf dno (pnoploiv, and Tf\d>Vf 
and ^crKr]fidT(ov, and rtov dX\(ov. 
^Economic. II. 1. 

tKTJ] y and rcov aXXcov, 


K€^d\ai6v Tf Ka\ npocr- 

ayopfvofifvy. 

** TTfpi rd uopiapa Xfyo), noiov fcai 
ndrf Tifiiov y (voivov noiyrtov. 

Thucydides, VIII. 44 . 
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Bpiiit of itB 
citizens. 


in the 93rd Olympiad, about three years before the 
battle of iEgospotami, the three states agreed to 
found a common capitaP^, to which they gave the 
name of the island, and from that time forwards the 
city of Rhodes became eminent amongst the cities of 
the Greek name. It was built on the northern side 
of the island, after a plan given by Hippodamus of 
Miletus the most famous architect of his age, and 
it stood partly on the low ground nearly at the level 
of the sea, and partly, like Genoa, on the side of the 
hill, which formed a semicircle round the lower part 
of the town. Rhodes was famous alike in war and 
peace; the great painter Protogenes enriched it with 
pictures of the highest excellence, and which were 
universally admii'ed; the famous colossal figure of 
the sun, more than a hundred feet in height, which 
bestrode the harbour’s mouth, was reputed one of the 
wonders of the world; and the heroic resistance of 
the Rhodians against Demetrius Poliorcetes was no 
less glorious, than the defence of the same city against 
the Turks in later times by the knights of St. eTohn. 
But Rhodes could yet boast of a better and far rarer 
glory, in the justice and mutual kindness which dis- 
tinguished her political institutions, and the social 
relations of her citizens^"; and, above all, in that 
virtue, so rare in every age, and almost unknown to 
the nations of antiquity, a spirit of general benevo- 
lence, and of forbearance even towards enemies. The 
naval power of Rhodes was great, but it was employed, 
not for purposes of ambition, but to put down piracy^®. 
And in the heat of the great siege of their city, when, 
Demetrius did not scruple to employ against them 


® Diodorus, XIII. 75. Tro\iT€VOfievq KaWiara Ta)V*EXXj^i^<BV, 

w Compare Strabo, XIV. p. 654, is the character ^^ven of Rhodes by 
and Aristot. Politic. II. 6, and Dio^ Diodorus, XX. 81. 
dorus, XIX. 45. Diodorus, XX. 81. Strabo, 

Strabo, XIV. p. 652, 653, XIV. p. 652. 
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the pirates whose crimes they had repressed, and xxxv.’ 
when a thousand ships, belonging to merchants of 
various nations, had come to the siege, like eagles to 
the carcase, to make their profit out of the expected 
plunder of the town, and out of the sale of its citizens 
as slaves, this noble people rejected with indignation 
the proposal of some ill-judging orators, to pull down 
the statues of Antigonus and Demetrius and re- 
solved that their present hostility to those princes 
should not tempt them to destroy the memorials of 
their former friendship. The Rhodians, in the midst 
of a struggle for life and death, allowed the statues of 
their enemies to stand uninjured in the heart of their 
city. The Romans, after all danger to themselves 
was over, could murder in cold blood the Samnite 
general, C. Pontius, to whom they owed not only the 
respect due to a brave enemy, but gratitude for the 
generosity with which he had treated them in his 
day of victory 

I have thus attempted to give a sketch of the state Thdiicm- 
of Asia in the 125th Olympiad; but it should be re- h!r 
membered, that although the Greek literature of this wunype- 
period wais very voluminous, yet it has so entirely 
perished, that hardly a single writer has escaped the 
wreck. Thus we know scarcely more of (Treecc and 
Asia in the middle of the fifth century of Rome, than 
we know of Rome itself; that is, we have in l)otli 
cases the skeleton of political and military events, 
but we have no contemporary pictures of the real 
state of either nation. Almost the sole remains of 
the Greek literature of this period are, perhaps, that 
treatise on public economy or finance, which has been 
falsely ascribed to Aristotle^’, and the corrupt frag- 

Diodorus, XX. 82, 83. seems to me certain; but I do not 

Diodorus, XX. 93. think that it can be much later than 

That it is not Aristotle’s work, Aristotle’s age, for the writer ap- 
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ments of Dica3archus, a scholar of Aristotle, and a 
friend of Theophrastus, on the topography of Greece. 
And not only the contemporary, but the later litera- 
ture, which might have illustrated these times, has 
also for the most part perished; the entire and con- 
nected history of Diodorus ends for us with the J19th 
Olympiad, and the history of the subsequent years 
can be gleaned only from scattered and meagre 
sources; from one or two of the lives of Plutarch, 
from Justin’s abridgment, from the mere sketches 
contained in Appian, and from the fragments of the 
chronologers, which are exclusively chronological, 
preserved to us by Eusebius. 

The names of Sicily, of Syracuse, and of Agatho- 
TTiansmust r^ro ncvcr once mentioned in the ninth and tenth 

have regard- ' 

anxToty the while he is giving the history of the 

g^t power second and third Samnite wars; nor would any one 
cies. suspect from his narrative, that there had existed 
during a period of twenty-eight years, from 436 to 
about 464 or 466 separated from Italy only by a 
narrow strait, one of the greatest powers and one of 
the most remarkable men to be found at that time in 
the world. But this is merely one of the consequences 
of the absence of all Roman historians contemporary 


SlCIT-Y. 
The Ro- 


pears to regard the dominion of 
Alexander as still being one go- 
verned l)y the king, with his satraps 
in the several provinces; a notion 
which certainly may have outlasted 
the life of Alexander himself, for 
his generals for several years pro- 
fessed to be the subjects of his in- 
fant son, but which must have 
passed aw'ay, at any rate within a 
few years, when the generals as- 
sumed severally the kingly diadem. 

■'* The beginning of Agathocles* 
dominion is placed by Diodorus in 
Olymp. 115-4, which, according to 
his synchronism, is the year of the 
consulflhip of M, Foslius and L. 


riautius, and the ninth year of the 
second Samnite war. His death 
cannot be determined exactly, be- 
cause of the confusions and different 
systems of the Roman chronology. “ 
It would fall in Olymp. 122-4, or 
B.c. 289; but whether that year 
would coincide with the consulship 
of M Valerius and Q. Caedicius, one 
year after the end of the third fcSam- 
inte war, or with one of the two 
succeeding consulships, it is impos- 
sible to fix certainly. Agatliodes 
reigned in all twenty-eight years. 
See Diodonis, XXI. 12. Fragm. 
Hoeschel. 
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with the fifth century. Livy did and could only copy 
the annalists of the seventh, or of the middle of the 
sixth century, and the very oldest of these, separated 
by an interval of a hundred years from the Samnite 
wars, and having no original historian older than 
themselves, did hut put together such memorials of 
the past as happened to be still floating on the stream 
of time, stories which had chanced to be preserved in 
particular families, or which had lived in the remem- 
brance of men generally. Thus, as I have before ob- 
served, the military history of the Samnite wars is 
often utterly inexplicable : the detail of marches, the 
objects aimed at in each campaign, the combinations 
of the generals, and the exact amount of tludr suc- 
cess, are lost in oblivion; but particular events are 
sometimes given in great detail, and anecdotes of re- 
markable men have been preserved, while their con- 
nexion with each other has perished. Agathocles 
never made v^ar with the Romans, and his name 
therefore did not occur in the triumphal Fasti of any 
great Roman family. What uneasiness his power 
gave to the senate ; how gladly they must have seen 
his arms employed fin Africa how anxiously they 
must have watched his movements, when his fleet in- 
vaded and conquered the Liparaean islands or when 
he crossed the Ionian gulf, and defended Cnrcyra with 
success against the power of Cassander * ; above all, 

. when he actually landed in Italy, with Etruscan and 
Ligurian soldiers in his service, and formed an alliance 
with the Apulians and Reucetians or Rcdiculans to 


CHAP. 

xxxv. 


Durinj? four years, from Olymp. 
117-3 to Olymp. 118-2 inclusive; 
that is, dunnj^ the Etruscan cam- 
paigns of Q. Fabius in the second 
SamnUe war. 

In Olymp 1 19-1, the last year 
of the second Samnite war. Dio- 
dorus, XX. 101. 


''' In the 120th Ol 3 aTipiad, but 
the exact year is not known, and 
therefore, somewhere about the be- 
ginning of the third Samnite war. 
Diodorus, XX 1. 2. Fragm. Iloeschcl. 
Compare also Fragm. Vatican. XXI. 
2 . 

About the same period, just 
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^ tradition recorded, and therefore no later annalist has 
mentioned; but they who can represent to themselves 
the necessary relations of events, can have no diffi- 
culty in conceiving its reality. 

fon'wiT"'' mentioned also, that Agathocles^^ in his 

African wars had many Samnite soldiers in his army, 
as well as Etruscans, and in the year 446 or 447 an 
Etruscan fleet of eighteen ships came to his relief at 
Syracuse, when he was blockaded by the Carthagin- 
ians, and enabled him to defeat the enemy and efiect 
his passage once more to Africa. This was three or 
four years before the end of the second Samnite war, 
and just after the submission of the principal Etruscan 
states to Rome, in consequence of the great successes 
of Fabius. We are told also, that at one time the 
Tarentines applied to him to command their forces 
against the Messapians and Lucanians, and that he 
went over to Italy accordingly, whi(*b, though the 
date is not mentioned, must have taken place in the 
latter part of his reign, when he was making war upon 
the Bruttians; that is, as nearly as we can fix it, in 
the 120th or 121st Olympiad, whilst the third Sam- 
nite w,ar was raging. It is strange, that neither the 
Samnites nor the Etruscans ever asked him to aid 
them against Rome, or, if they did, that he should not 
have been tempted to engage in so great a contest. 
But the nearer interest of humbling the Carthagin- 
ians, and of establishing his power on the south coast 
of Italy, prevented him from penetrating through the 
straits of Messana, and sending a fleet to the mouth 
of the Tiber. And, no doubt, if he had attacked the 
Romans, they would have formed a close alliance with 

after his expedition to Corcyra. Diodorus, XX. 61. In Olymp. 
Diodorus, Fra^ra. Hoeschel. XXL 118-2. 

3, 4. Strabo, VI. p. 280. 

^7 Diodorus, XX. 11. 64. 
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Carthage against him, as they did shortly afterwards 
against Pyrrhus; nay, it is probable that the renewal ^ ^ 
of the old league between the two countries, wdiich 
took place in 448 may have been caused in some 
degree by their common fear of Agathocles, who had 
at that period finally evacuated Africa, but had not 
yet made peace with Carthage. 

Agathocles died in the last year of the 12:^nd i^istractcd 

“ ^ ^ Ht.ltO of 

Olympiad, about three years after the end of the idi’riTig 

^ *' Ins i;ovcm- 

third Sainnite war. Had he lived fifty years earlier, ^ wi- 
he, like Dionysius, w^ould have been known by no latcr years, 
other title than that of tyrant; but now the succes- 
sors of Alexander had accustomed men to tolerate the 
name of king in persons who had no hereditary riglit 
to their thrones; and Agathocles certainly as w^ell 
deserved the title as Lysimachus, or the ruffian Chs- 
sander. Polvbius accused Timseus of calumniating 
him; but surely his owm character of him must be no 
less exaggerated on the other side, when he says 
that although in the beginning of his career he was 
must bloody, yet when he had once firmly established 
his power, he became the gentlest and mildest of men. 

Like Augustus, he wjas too wise to indulge in needless 
cruelty; but his later life was not so peaceful as that 
of Augustus, and whenever either cruelty or treachery 
seemed likely to be useful, he indulged in both with- 
out scruple. The devastation and misery of Sicily 
during his reign must have been extreme. Dinocratc"^, 

*a Syracusan exile was at the head of an army of 
20,000 foot and 3000 horse, and had made himself 
master of several cities, and so well was he satisfied 
with his buccaneer condition, that he rejected Agatho- 
cles' offer of allowing him to return to Syracuse, and 
of abdicating his own dominion that the exiles might 

Livy, IX. 43 . 

“ Polybius, IX. 23 . 


“ Diodorus, XX. 77, 78. 
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— ^v— ^ ginians over to put Dinocratos down, and gave up to 
them as the price of their aid all the cities which they 
had formerly possessed in Sicily. The exiles were 
afterwards defeated, and Dinocrates was now glad to 
make his submissions^; and from this time, A.u.c. 
449, we hear of no further civil wars or massacres in 
Sicily, till the period immediately preceding Agatho- 
cles’ death, which took place sixteen or seventeen 
years later. But his last days were full of misery. 
His son Agathocles was murdered by his grandson 
Archagathus, and the old tyrant, who was now reduced 
almost to the brink of the grave by a painful and hope- 
less disorder, dreaded lest Archagathus should murder 
the rest of his family as soon as he should himself be 
no more. Accordingly he resolved to send his wife 
Texena with his two young sons, and all his trea- 
sure, to Egypt, her native country, whilst he himself 
should be left alone to die. On his death the old 
democracy was restored without a struggle, his pro- 
perty was confiscated, and his statues thrown down. 
But it was a democracy^in name only, for we find that 
the same man, Ilicetas, was continued in the office of 
captain-general for the next nine years successively; 
and so long a term of military command in times of 
civil and foreign war was equivalent to a despotism 
or tyranny. 

moment of Agathocles’ death, there was a 
bythcmer- gypa^^usan armv in the field, consisting as usual" 

ceuary iiol- •' ' ^ 

“ Diodorus, XX. 89, 90. days of Agathocles, which Diodorus 

^ Diodorus, XXI. 12. Fragm. has copied apparently from Timaeus. 
Hoeschel. Diodorus, h'ragm. Hoeschel. 

“ Justin, XXIII. 2. The account XXL 12. 
of the parting between Agathocles Diodorus, Fragm. Hoeschel. 

and his family is given by Justin XXIL 6. His expressions are, 
with much simplicity and good feel- ewea €tj] dvva(TT€vaas — ek- 

ing, and it is much to his credit that /SoAXprai t^s Tvpawl^os. 
he preferred this story to the horrible “ Diodorus, Fragm. Hoeschel. 
and incredible tales about the last XXII. 12, 13. 
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chiefly of mercenaries, and commanded by the t}Tant’s 
prandson, Archa^athus. But Mapnon, who is said in , — 
Diodorus' account to have poisoned Acfathocles, and o<^‘'»py 

~ . McsBaxia. 

who was now with the army of Archagathus, contrived 
to murder Archagathus, and to get the army into his 
own hands. He then attempted to get possession of 
Syracuse, and to make himself tyrant, and finding 
himself resisted by the new^ government and the cap- 
tain-general Hicetas, he too called in the Carthagin- 
ians. Syracuse was quite unable to resist, and sub- 
mitted to the terms which they imposed. They gave 
400 hostages, and consented to receive back all the 
exiles, under which term all Mmnon’s army were 
included. What was become of Ma?non himself we 
know not; but the mercenaries, being mostly Samnite 
or Lucanian foreigners, were still looked upon as an 
inferior caste to the old Syracusan citizens; and as 
these last formed the majority of the people, none of 
the new citizens could ever get access to any pulflic 
otfice. This led to fresh disturbances, but at last the 
strangers agreed to sell their properties within a 
certain time, and to leave Sicily. They accordingly 
came to Messana“ jn order to cross the strait and 
return to Italy; but, being admitted into the city, they 
rose by night and massacred the principal inhabitants, 
and kept the women and the city for themselves. 

From this time forwards the inhabitants of Messana 
were known by the name of ]\Iamertini, sons of 
•flamers or Mars, that being the name by which 
these Italian soldiers of fortune had been used to call 
themselves. 

While Messana had thus fallen into the hands ofTyrwit^ in 
a barbarian soldiery, the condition of the rest of ritu“§ of 
Sicily was scarcely happier. Hicetas had the power 


“ Diodorus, Fragm. Hoeacbel. XXI. 13. Polybius, I. 7. 
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Chap, of a tyrant in Syracuse, Phintias was tyrant in 
— V — ^ Agrigentum, Tyndarion in Tauromenium, Heraclides 
in Lcontini, and other men whose names have not 
reached posterity exercised the same dominion in the 
smaller cities. Hicetas and Phintias made war upon 
each other, made plundering inroads into each other^s 
territories, and mutually reduced the frontier districts 
to a state of utter desolation. Gela was destroyed by 
Phintias, and its inhabitants removed to a new town 
which he founded on the coast near the mouth of the 
Jlimcra, and called after his own name. And the 
Mamertines availed themselves of Ml this misery to 
extend their own power, even to the opposite side of 
the island; they sacked Camarina and Gela^\ which 
had been again partially inhabited after its destruction 
by Phintias, and obliged several of the Greek cities 
to pay them tribute. Thus the Greek power in Sicily, 
which had been so formidable under Agathocles, was 
now quite prostrated, and the whole island seemed 
likely to become the spoil of the Carthaginians and 
Mamertines. This course of events on one side of the 
strait, and the extension of the Koman dominion a 
few years later to the extreme coast of Bruttium on 
the other side, tended inevitably to bring about a 
collision between Rome and Carthage, such as Pyr- 
rhus foretold when he found it impossible to revive 
and consolidate the Greek interest, and restore in a 
manner the dominion of Agathocles. 

before I speak of Pyrrhus himself and’ 
Atte'^pt' f fortunes of his early years, we must turn our eyes 
the Grc^ekB^ to Grcccc, thc wom out and cast off skin from which 
the Mace- the living serpent had gone forth to carry his youth 
after the and vigour to other lands. Greek power, Greek 
^eura.. energj', Greek genius, might now be found indeed afly 

“ Diodorus, Fragm. Hoeschel. Diodorus, Fragm. Hoescbcl. 
XXII. 2. 11. XXIII. 2. Polybius, I. 8. 
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where rather than in Greece. Drained of all its no- chap. 
blest spirits, for so hopeless was the prospect* at home, ^ 
that any foreign service offered a temptation to the 
Greek youth to enter it; yet exposed to the miseries 
of war, and eagerly contended for by rival sovereigns, 
because its possession was still thought the most glo- 
rious part of every dominion ; mocked by every despot 
in turn with offers of liberty, yet as soon as it was 
delivered from the yoke of one, condemned under 
some pndence to receive the garrison of another into 
its citadels; Greece, in the middle of the fifth century 
of Home, seemed utterly Exhausted, and lay almost as 
dead. Demetrius Poliorcctes had retiiined his hold 
upon it after his Asiatic dominion had been lost by 
the event of the battle of Ipsus; and even when he 
himself engaged in his last desperate attempt upon 
Asia, and whilst he was passing the last years of his 
life as a prisoner in the hands of Seleucus, Greece 
was still, for the most part, under the power of his son 
Antigonus Gonatas. But upon the death of Seleucus 
Nicator, when Antigonus was disputing the sove- 
reignty of Macedonia with Ptolemy C^craunus, Scleu- 
cus’ murderer, the Gfeeks made a feeble attempt to 
assert their liberty. Sparta once more appeared at 
the head of the national confederacy, and Areus the 
Spartan king was entrusted with the conduct of the 
war. The Greeks attacked TEtolia^ which appears at 
, this time to have been in alliance with Antigonus, but 
thef were repulsed with loss; and then, as usual, ^a- 
lousy broke out, and the confederacy w^as soon dis- 
solved. Yet, almost immediately afterwards, there 
was formed the first germ of a new confederacy, which 
ejtisted from this time forwards till the total extinc- 
tion of Grecian independence, and in which there was 
revived a faint image of the ancient glory of Greece, * 

« Diodorus, XX. 40. Justin, XXIV. 1. 
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XXXV. Martinmas summer of her closing year. 

^ ' This confederacy was the famous Achaian or Achaean 
league. 

The Achaian name is conspicuous in the heroic 
ages of Greece, and in her last decline, but during 
the period of her greatness is scarcely ever brought 
before our notice. The towns of Achaia were small 
and unimportant, and the people lived for many gene- 
rations in happy obscurity; but after the death of 
Ptolemy Ceraunus, when dread of a Gaulish invasion 
kindled a general spirit of exertion, and when Ai,iti- 
gonus was likely to have suflRcient employment on the 
side of ^Macedonia, four Achaean cities Dyme, Patrm, 
Tritaea, and I^harae, formed a federal union for their 
mutual defence. According to the constitution of the 
league, each member was to appoint in succession, 
year by year, two captains-general and one secre- 
tary, or civil minister, to conduct the affairs of the 
union. These four states, like the forest cantons of 
Switzerland, were the original members, and in a 
manner the founders of the confederacy; and at the 
period of Pyrrhus^ invasion of Italy, it consisted of 
these alone. 

Thcciticsof It is not possible to discover the condition of the 

1 elopon- ^ 

no*u8mo8ti.y scverul statcs of Greece, however much their ancient 

held m sub- ^ ^ ' 

jection bj fame must excite an interest, even for their last decay. 
But generally they were subjected to the Macedonian 
king Antigonus either directly, by having a Mace- 
d(#ian garrison in their citadels, or indirectl^^ as 
being ruled by a tyrant from among their own people, 
who for his own sake upheld the Macedonian supre- 
macy. Sicyon had been governed by various tyrants 


tyrants. 


Polybius, II. 41. 

Polybius, II. 43. 

* Polybius, II. 41. IX. 29. 
Diodorus, XX. 102. Plutarch, 
Ajatus, 9. He says that u heu Aratus 


delivered Sicyon in 251 b.c. some of 
the exiles whom he then restored 
had been in banishment fifty years. 
And Cicero, copying from the same 
source however, namely, Aratus’ own 
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ever since it had been taken by Demetrius Poborcetes, chap. 
when he destroyed the lower town, and removed the 
whole population within the precincts of the old 
citadel. Megalopolis about this time must have 
been under the dominion of its tyrant Aristodemus of 
Phigalea, who owed his elevation to factions in the 
oligarchy by which the city had been before governed. 

In Argos “ Aristippus had the ascendancy, through 
the support of king Antigonus. The Acropolis of 
Corinth was held by one Alexander (wt know' not 
when or by what means he won it), and the strength 
of the place enabled him to enjoy a certain degree of 
independence; so that, after his death, Antigonus was 
obliged to employ stratagem in order to get it for 
himself out of the hands of Alexander’s widow, Nicma. 

Society was generally in a state of disorder, robbery 
and plundering forays were almost universal, and 
Greece could no longer boast that she had banished 
the practice uf carrying arms in peace''; for men 
now went armed so commonly, that conspirators could 
meet and arm themselves in open day without exciting 
any suspicion. 

Something more of life was to be seen in the states 
to the north of the isthmus of Corinth. When the ,s,r;if 
Gauls invaded Greece in the second year of the 125th I'iZ^TBat 
Olympiad, Athens, ]\Iegara, Bocotia, Phocis, Locris, 
and Ai.tolia sent a confederate army to Thermopylae 
. to oppose them ; and the Boeotian force '' amounted 
to 10,000 Ineavy-armed infantry, and 500 borse^ a 
number equal to that which won the battle of Delium 


memoirs, says the same thinff. De 
Officiis, II. 23. 

Pausanias, VIII. 27. He puts 
Aristodemus however too early, when 
he says that he became tyrant soon 
alter the Lamianwar, and c*onfounds 
Acrotatus, son of Areus, with Acro- 
tatus, son of Cleomenes. In 318 

A a 2 


B.c. Megalopolis was governed by a 
strict oligarchy. 8ee Diodorus, 
XVII 1. 6s. Compare Polybius, X. 
25. 

Plutarch, Pyrrhus, 30. 
Plutarch, Aratus, 16, 17, 
Plutarch, Aratus, 6. 

Pauaanias, X. ao. 
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— — sian war. Thebes had twice revolted from Demetrius 
Poliorcetes, and had been twice reduced by him and 
after his second conquest of it he had pulled down its 
walls .and left it defenceless. Antigonus Gonatas 
retained possession of it till he succeeded in establish- 
ing himself in Macedonia ; then his hold upon south- 
ern Greece was relaxed, except on those cities where 
he still kept a garrison of his soldiers, or where a 
tyrant who looked to him for protection governed 
almost as his officer. But Bceotia seems to have been 
left to itself, with nearly its old constitution ; accord- 
ing to which Thebes enjoyed a certain supremacy over 
the other cities, but nothing like that dominion which 
she had claimed in the days of her greatness. The 
country was safe and flourishing when compared with 
Peloponnesus, and Tanagra is mentioned as a place 
at once prosperous and deserving its prosperity ; its 
citizens were wealthy, yet simple in their manners, 
just and hospitable. Thebes on the contrary is de- 
scribed as a scene of utter anarchy ; acts of violence 
were constantly committed with impunity, and justice 
was so evaded or overborne by violence, that twenty- 
five or even thirty years sometimes elapsed before 

Plutarch, Demetrius, 39, 40. scriptt. Vol 1. p. 729. 

'■* Diodorus, Fragm. lloeschel. Polybius, XX. 6. Dicsearchus, 

XXT. 10. Stat. Greec. p. 15, et seqq. Hudson. 

Dicaearchus, Stat. Grace p. 13, The te.xt in these fragments of Dicee- 
ed. Hudson, llie inscriptions of archus is often hopelessly corrupt ; ^ 
this period show that there was still but they seem also, independently 
a government for all Boeotia, Koivdv of such faults, to have been inter- 
n«g3oicorQjv (Tvvi^pioVf and Boeo- polated by some more modern 
tarchs, as in ancient times; there wTiter, or rather their substance to 
was also a magistrate called apxfov have been given by him in his own 
€v Kotv^ BoicorSiv, or Botwrotj-, language, not without many addi- 

who seems to have been the head of tions. We know the manner in 
the Boeotarchs, and of whom there which old topographical accounts 
is no mention, 1 believe, in the older are copied by one writer after an- 
constitution. Bockh thinks that it other, each of whom adds something 
was one of the prerogatives of to them of his own ; and thus the 
Thebes, that this magistrate should work of Dicaearchus seems to have 
be always a 'ITieban. Corpus In- formed the groundwork of the ex- 
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the injured party could obtain a hearing of his cause chap. 
before the magistrates. This was owing principally ' — 
to the numerous societies or clubs which existed, 
avowedly for mere objects of convivial entertainments, 
but which becoming extremely wealthy, for men with- 
out children, and even some who had had children, 
often left all their property to their club, were enabled 
no doubt to corrupt justice in order to screen the out- 
rages of their members. A strong but not improbable 
picture of the worst abuses of such clubs, which even 
in their best state, and in the healthiest condition of 
society, arc always fraught with ‘evil either politicallv 
or morally. 

Forty years had now passed since Athens had lost Athens. 
Demosthenes. His death, as was most fitting, coin- Sry oI"rT- 
cided exactly with the period of his country’s complete Ani^teu 
subjection; within a month after Antipater had 
established a Macedonian garrison in Munychia, 
Demosthenes escaped his vengeance by a sudden and 
painless death in the island of Calauria. The shade 
of Xerxes might have rejoiced to sec that his own 
people had a share in ^\ie humiliation of his old enemy; 
for in the army with which Antipatcr crushed the 
Greek confederates in the Lamian war there were 
Persian archers, slingers, and cavalry who had been 
brought to his aid from Asia by Craterus, and who 
thus strangely found, in their actual subjection to a 
•Greek power, an opportunity of revenging the fatal 
days of Salamis and Plat®a. That great democracy, 
with all its faults by far the noblest example of free 


fragments, which have been 
wrought up by a later writer, and 
altered both in their language and 
matter. 

y nutATch, in Demosth. 28. 

Ibid. .30. 'the common story 
was that Demosthenes killed him- 
self by a poison which he carried 


about him ; but his nephew, Demo- 
chares, expressed his belief that his 
death was natural; or rather, in his 
own language, “that the gods in 
the'u* care for him had rescued him 
from the cruelty of the Macedonians 
by a speedy and gentle deatli.” 

Diodorus, XVI 11. IC. 
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XXXV government which the world had then wit- 

' — ■- — nessed, was again destroyed by Antipater, after a 
duration of seventy-one years since its restoration by 
Thrasybulus. All citizens whose property fell short 
of 2000 drachmae were deprived of their political 
rights ; and more than half the Athenian people were 
thus disfranchised. Lands in Thrace were offered to 
them, and they migrated thither in great numbers 
whilst the remnant, who were now exclusively the 
Athenian people, were left in mockery to the enjoy- 
ment of Solon’s laws, while a Macedonian garrison 
occupied Munychia, and commanded the entrance into 
the harbour of Piraeus. 

nuihre”' Then followed a period of fifteen years, during 
DenT'tnm "’hich Athens remained subject, first to Antipater and 
I'oiiortcks. Cassander his son ; and although the qualifi- 

cation of a citizen was reduced by Cassander to 1 000 
drachmae, only half of the sum fixed by his father, 
and thus the internal government became somewhat 
more popular; yet still, whilst Munychia and Piraeus 
were in the power of a foreign prince, Athens could 
have no independent national existence. In the year 
of Rome 447, three years before the end of the second 
Samnite war, Cassander’s garrisons were driven out 
by Demetrius Poliorcetes the old democracy was 
restored, and the Athenians were declared to bo free. 
But it was only a shadow of the “ fierce democratie,” 
and of the real freedom of the days of Pericles and • 
Demosthenes. The utmost baseness of flattery was 
lavished on Demetrius, such flattery as was incom- 
patible with any self-respect, and which confessed that 
Athens was dependent*’ for the greatest national 
blessings, not on itself, but on foreign aid. 

^ Diodorus, X\ III. 18. Mr.Wordsworth’s beautiful lines? — 

« Diodorus, XVIII. 74. . . . “ So ye prop, 

Diodorus, XX. 45, 46. Sons of the brave who fought at 

“ Who can help remembering Marathon 1 
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A few years afterwards, when his fortune was ruined 
by the event of the battle of Ipsus, the Athenians 
refused to receive him into their city: and this so 
stuQfi: him, that when his affairs be^^an to mend, he ^thons, and 
laid sietjfe to Athens, and havino^ obliii^ed it to sur- dnve 

® ” . out hiP ^Hir- 

render, he not only occupied Piraeus and Munychia, neona. 
but put a garrison into the city itself, converting the 
hilP‘ of the Museum into a Macedonian citadel. It 
was recovered again, when he had been driven nut of 
Macedonia by Lysimachus and Pyrrhus, by one of the 
last successful efforts of Athenian valour. Olympio- 
dorus who had already acquired the reputation of a 
soldier and a general, led the whole population of 
Athens into the field; he defeated the Macedonians, 
stormed the Museum, and delivered Piraeus and Muny- 
chia. This was in the second year of the 123rd 
Olympiad : so that when Pyrrhus sailed for Italy seven 
years afterwards, Athens was really independent; for 
she had gainea her freedom, not by the gift of another, 
but by her own sword. 

This, however, was almost a solitary gleam of light intellectual 
amidst the prevailing darkness. In general there Atiicna. 
were neither soldiers, statesmen, nor orators now to Kj"cuiia. 
be found in Athens. The great tragedians had long 
since become extinct; and Thucydides has neither in 
his 0 W 71 country, whether free or in subjection, nor in 
any other country or age of the world, found a suc- 
cessor to rival him. Plato’s divine voice was silent, 

Your feeble spirits. Greece her head Ah ! that a boon could shed such 
hath bowed, rapturous joys I 

As if the wreath of liberty thereon A gift of that which is not to be 
Would fix itself as smoothly as a given 
cloud, By all the blended powers of earth 

Which, at Jove’s wifi, descends on and heaven.” 

Pelion’s top. 

Plutarch, Demetr. 30. 34. Pau- 
sanias, I. 25. 

Ah I that a conqueror’s word should Rutarch, Demetr. 46. Pausa- 
be so dear ! nins, I. 26. 
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€HAP. and the ‘‘Master of the Wise®^^’ had left none to 

XXXV 

V— ' inherit his acuteness, his boundless knowledge, and 
his manly judgment, at once so practical and so pro- 
found. The theatre, indeed, could boast of excellence, 
but it was only in the new comedy, the sickliest refine- 
ment of the drama, and a sure mark of a declining 
age. Still there was intellectual life of no common 
kind existing at this time in Athens. There were 
now living and teaching within her walls, two men 
whose doctrines in philosophy were destined to influ- 
ence most widely and lastingly the characters and 
conduct of their fellow-creatures, the founders of the 
two great rival sects of the later age of the Roman 
republic, — Epicurus and Zeno. 

But Boeotia and Athens were no longer the prin- 
^vcntnreiB powers of iiorthem Greece; the half-barbarous 
rate*.” ^tolians had risen to such an eminence, that we find 
them able, at R somewhat later period, to contend 
single handed with the kingdom of Macedon. Their 
country was still, as in the days of Thucydides, sepa- 
rated from Acarnania by the Achelous, and stretched 
in length from the shores of the Gulf of Corinth to 
those of the Malian Bay, at the back of Locris, Doris, 
and Phocis. But a sort of federal government suc- 
ceeded, in later times, to the multitude of scattered 
and independent villages which formerly composed the 

" “ Vidi *1 maestro di color che Peloponnesian Greeks under the 
sanno supremacy of Sparta But in this 

Seder tra filosofica famiglia ” new sacred war, the authors of the 

Dantk, Inferno, IV. sacrilege were more fortunate than 
It had, however, acquired se- the Phocians of old, and the JEto- 
veral towns situated in its neigh- lians repelled their assailants with 
bourhood which had formerly been greatloss. Justin, XXIV. 1. About 
independent. The date of these the same time, in the year before 
several acquisitions is difficult to fix the Gaulish invasion, the .Etohans 
precisely. 'Phe iEtolians had occu- obtained posselsion of Heraclea in 
pied the famous Cirrhaean plain just Trachinia. Pausaniaa, X. 20, § 9. 
after the death of Seleucus; a repe- At a later period, Naupactus was 
tition of the old Phocian sacrilege, become an iEtolian town, but we 
which was the cause or pretence of do not know when it was con- 
a general attack upon them by the quered. 
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^.tolian nation; a general assembly of deputies from <^hap. 
all the ^^tolian towns met every year at Thermum to ' — ^ 
elect a captain-general a master of the horse, and a 
secretary for the general government of the confede- 
racy ; great fairs and festivals, to which the people 
came up from all parts of the country, were held at 
the same place; and Thermum thus grew in wealth 
and magnificence, and its houses became noted for the 
magnificence of their furniture, as the inhabitants, on 
these great occasions, opened their doors to receive all 
comers, with a hospitality not common in Greece since 
the heroic ages. But there were other points in 
which the ^tolians equally retained the habits of an 
early state of society; in the best days of Grecian 
civilization, when life and property were scarcely less 
secure at Athens than they are at this day in the best 
governed countries of Europe, the A^tolians went 
always armed ; and the character of a robber was 
still deemed honourable amongst them, as it had been 
in all parts of Greece in the Homeric age. As the 
nation became more powerful, this spirit was displayed 
on a larger scale, and ^Etolian adventurers, counte- 
nanced, but not paid or organized, by the national 
government, made plundering expeditions on their 
own account both by land and sea, and were not very 
scrupulous in their choice of the objects of their attack. 

These adventurers were called “pirates,” irtiparul^ a 
name which occurs in the written language of 

Polybius, V. 8. XXII. 15, § at the temple of Voltumna. The 
10. The captain-general and secre- fairs seem to imply that the towns 
tary were officers also of the Acliaean in .c'Etolia were still little better than 
league. Whether the yEtolian league villages, so as to have Imt few shops 
was formed on the Achaean model, for the regular supply of commo- 
or whether it existed earher, we can- dities, 
not tell. ITiucydides, I. 5. 

** dynpai Ka\ TvavTjyvpat. Polyb. Polybius, JV. 3.6. Valckenaer 

V. 1. 'J'hese fairs and religious fes- says that the word nfipa-r^s occurs, 
tivals, held along with the assem- for the first time in the surviving 
biles for political purposes, remind Greek literature, in the Septuagint 
Ufl of the great Etruscan assemblies translation of the Bible. There it is 
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XXXV about this period, when the 

'‘- — V — ' long* wars between Alexander’s successors and the 
general decline of good government had multiplied 
the number of such marauders. 

The -ZEtolians will pby an important part hereafter 
iEtoiia. \jx this history, when Iheir quarrels with Macedon 
and the Achaean league led them to conclude an 
alliance with Rome, and to array themselves with the 
Roman armies, on their first crossing the sea, to carry 
on war in Greece. At present their place in the 
Greek political system seems not to* haye been defi- 
nitely fixed; they were in alliance with Antigonus 
Gonatas before he obtained possession of ^lacedon, 
at the time when their occupation of the Cirrhaean 
plain involved them in a sacred war with Peloponne- 
sus, and they were also the allies of Pyrrhus and the 
Epirots; but their peculiar hostility to Macedon and 
to the Achaesflis had not as yet been called into 
existence. Polybius, from wdiom we derive most of 
our knowledge of them, was too much their enemy to 
do them full justice; and on the great occasion of the 
Gaulish invasion of Greece, they performed their duty 
nobly, and no state served the common cause more 
bravely or more effectually. Yet a people who made 
plunder their glory can have had little true greatness ; 
and it must have been an evil time for Greece, when 
the ^tolians became one of the most powerful and 
most famous of the Grecian states. 

EriKiTR. Its Northward of the Ambracian gijf, and lying with- 

to be found in Job xxv. 3, and not have pot the word from old 
Hosea vi. 10; in both instances, I Greece, but the robber population of 
think, eipnifying a robber by land Isauria and Cilicia, who made the 
rather than by sea. And so n-fipanj- name of pirate so famous about two 
piov is used in Genesis xhx. 19. centuries afterwards, had probably 
'Ihus the Scholiast on Pindar, Pyth. already bepun to be trouolesome, 
62 , says that TTfiparal properly means and to molest the Egyptian mer- 
oi (V Shw KQKovpyovvTfs. SeeValcke- chant-vessels, 
naer on Ammonius, p. 194. Ilie ^ Justin, XXIV. 1. Dion Cas- 
Greek translators of the Bible could eius, Fragra. Peiresc. XXXIX. 
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out the limits of ancient as of modern Greece, the 
various Epirot tribes occupied the coast of the Ionian 
Sea as far as the Acroceraunian promontory, reaching 
inland as far as the central mountains which turn the 
streams eastward and westward, and form the western 
boundary of Thessaly and Ifacedonia. Within these 
limits the Molossiaiis, Thesprotians, Chaonians, and 
many other obscurer people, had from the earliest 
times led the same life, and kept the same institu- 
tions. They lived mostly in villages*’^ or in small 
village-like duwns, scattered over the mountains, in 
grecif glades opening amidst the forests, or along the 
rich valleys by wdiieh the mountains are in many 
places intersected, going always armed, and, with the 
outward habits, retaining also much of the cruelty 
and faithlessness of barbarians, attended by their 
dogs, a breed of surpassing excellence and main- 
taining themselves chiefly by pasturagt^, their oxen 
being amongst the best of which the Greeks had any 
knowledge. In the heart of their country stood the 
ancient temple of Dodona, a name famous for genera- 
tions before Delphi was yet in existence ; the earliest 
seat of the (irecian oracles, whose ministers, the Selli, 
a priesthood of austerest life, received the answers of 
the god through no human prophet, hut from the 
rustlinii voice of the sacred oaks which sheltered the 

o 


CHAP. 

XXXV. 

tribes, their 
manner of 
livinjf, and 
early history 
and tradi- 
tions. 


^ 0 Lfcnv(Ti Kara Kco/xar, is the cha- 
racter given by Scylax of the Cliao 
nians, 'Phesprotians, and Molos- 
sians equally. Peripliis, p. 11, 12, 
ed. H udson. But we hear of some 
towns among them, although of 
none of any considerable size or im- 
portance. 

The ancient character of the 
Molossian dogs is well known. Mr. 
Hughes found them as numerous 
and as fierce as they were in ancient 
days ; the breed, he thinks, has in 
no respect degenerated. He de- 


scribes them as “varying in colour, 
through different shailes, from a 
dark brown to a bright dun, their 
long fur being very soft, and thick 
and glossy; in size they are about 
equal to an English mastiff : they 
have a long nose, delicate ears finely 
pointed, magnificent tail, legs of a 
moderate length, with a body nicely 
rounded and comjiact.” Travels in 
Albania, &c. Vol. 1 . p. 483. 

^ See Kruse’s Hellas, Vol. 1. 
p. 368, and the authorities there 
quoted. 
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CHAP, temple. These traditions ascend to the most remote 
antiquity; hut Epirus had its share also in the glories 
of the heroic age, and Pyrrhus the son of Achilles 
was said to have settled in the country of the Molos- 
sians after his return fr^m Troy and to have been 
the founder of the line of Molossian kinffs. The 
government, indeed, long bore the character of the 
heroic period; the kings, on their accession, were 
wont, it is said, to meet their assembled people at 
Passaron, and swore to govern according to the laws, 
while the people swore that they would maintain the 
monarchy according to the laws. In later times 
Epirus had become connected with Macedonia by the 
marriage of Olympias, an Epirot princess, with Philip 
the father of Alexander. Her brother, Alexander of 
Epirus, was killed, as we have seen, in Italy, where 
he had carried on war in defence of the Greek Italian 
cities against the Lucanians; and on his death his 
first cousin iEacides succeeded to the throne. JEa- 
cides married Pthia, the daughter of Menon of Phar- 
salus, a distiniiuished leader in the last strufT(rlo 
between Greece and Macedon after the death of 


Early for- 
tunes of 
Pyrrhus. He 
is brought 
uf) in exile 
iu Illyria. 


Alexander, and the children of this marriage were 
two daughters, Troias and Deidamia, and one son, 
Pyrrhus. 

^acidcs had taken part with his cousin Olym- 
pias when Cassander wanted to destroy aU the 
family of Alexander in order to seat himself on the 
throne of Macedon. But Cassander had tampered 
with some of the Epirot chiefs; the cause of Olym- 


Pausanias, I. 11. 'Pharypus, the gfreat grandfather of 

Plutarch, Pyrrhus, 5. iPiacides, with Aryhas his father; 

For the family of Pyrrhus, see and makes iEacides and Alexander 
Plutarch, Pyrrh. 1. Pausanias, I. brothers instead of cousins, unless 
11. Diodorus, XVI. 72, and XIX. by the term “frater” he means 
61. See also Justin, XVII, 3; but “frater patruelis” and not '‘frater 
in his account there are some things germanus.” 
which might mislead ; as for in- ” Diodorus, XIX. 36. 
stance he confounds Tharyntas or 
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pias was not popular, and the Epirots did not wish chap. 
to be involved in a quarrel with the party which was — ^ 
likely to be the ruling power in Macedon. They ac- 
cordingly met in a general assembly, and deposed and 
banished their king, ^iacides himself was out of 
their power, as he was still in the field on the fron- 
tiers of Macedonia with the few soldiers who remained 
true to him, and his daughter Deidaraia w^as with 
Olympias. But Pyrrhus, then an infant, had been 
left at home, and the rebel chiefs having murdered 
many of his father’s friends, sought for him also to 
destroy him. He was hurried off in his nurse’s arms 
by a few devoted followers, and carried safely into 
Illyria, where Glaucias, one of the Illyrian kings, 
protected him, and as his father killed in battle 
soon afterw^ards Pyrrhus remained under Glaudas’ 
care, and was brought up by him along with his own 
children. 

Ten or eleven years afterwards, when the power iR rreovem 
of Cassander in Greece seemed to be tottering, and tlironc, lofiis 
Demetrius Poliorcetes had re-established the demo- vers itugum. 
cracy at Athens, Gfaucias'®- entered Epirus with an 
armed force, and restored Pyrrhus to the throne. 

But again, the face of affairs changed ; the great league 
between Cassander, Ptolemy, Scleucus, and Lysima- 
chus was formed, and Demetrius was obliged to loosen 
his hold on Greece, that he might help his father in 
.Aiia; thus Cassander’s party recovered their influence 
in I^pirus, and PjTrhus, who was still only seventeen 
years old, was driven a second time into exile. He 
now joined Demetrius, who, besides their common 
enmity to Cassander, had married Deidamia his sister; 
and with him he crossed over into Asia, and was pre- 
sent at the battle of Ipsus. After that great defeat 

Plutarch, Pyrrh. 2. Plutarch, Pyrrh, 3. 

Diodorus, aIX. 74. 
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^ ^ hostage for him into Egypt, when Demetrius had 
concluded a separate peace with Ptolemy Soter. Here 
fortune first began to smile upon him; he obtained 
the good opinion and regard of Ptolemy’s queen, 
Berenice, and received in marriage Antigone, her 
daughter by a former husband. By Berenice’s assist- 
ance he was supplied with men and money, and re- 
turned once more to Epirus. His kinsman, Neopto- 
lemus, the son apparently of Alexander, who had died 
in Italy, had been placed on the throne, when he him- 
self had been driven from it; but Neoptolemus was 
become unpopular, and Pyrrhus found many partisans. 
Dreading, however, lest Neoptolemus should apply to 
some foreign prince for aid, he entered into a com- 
promise with him and the two rivals agreed to 
share the regal power between them. The end of 
such an arrangement could not be doubtful; suspicions 
arose, and Pyrrhus accusing Neoptolcmus of forming 
designs against his life, did himself what he charged 
his rival with meditating, and having treacherously 
murdered him, after having invifed him to his table 
as a guest, he remained the sole sovereign of Epirus. 

He inter- IJJs olj eiiemv C’assander died in the fir^t year of 

fercB in the , ^ 

quarrels be- tlie 121 st Olympiad, five years after the battle of 

BonsofCae- Ipsus. Not onc of Alexander’s successors had gained 
his power by more or worse crimes than tassandcr; 
and as his house had been founded in blood by tjie^ 
murder of Alexander’s family, so now^ in its own blood 
was it to perish. His sons Antipater and Alexander 
quarrelled for his inheritance. Anti pater murdered 
his own mother Thessalonica, the daughter of the 
great Philip of Macedon, and half-sister of Alexander ; 


Plutarch, Pyrrh. 4. Euseb. Chron. ed. Scaliger, p. 58. 

Plutarch, Pyrrh. 5. 63. Plutarch, Pyrrh. 6. 

Por])hyry and Dexippus j apud 
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and now the last survivor of the old royal family of chap. 
the race of Hercules. Alexander his brother applied ^ 
to Pyrrhus for aid, and purchased it by ceding to him 
all that the Macedonian kings had possessed on the 
western side of Greece ; Tymphaca and Parauaea 
just under the central ridge which turns the streams 
to the two opposite seas, and Ambracia, Acarnania, 
and Amphilochia, on the northern and southern shores 
of the Amhracian gulf. These were added perma- 
nently to the kingdom of Pyrrhus, and he fixed his 
capital at Ambracia. 

The price was thus paid, and Alexander drove out 
his brother, by Pyrrhus^ help, and became king of lamiiy. 
Macedonia. Antipater fled to Lysimac;hus for pro- 
tection, and was afterwards put to death by him 
Alexander was in his turn murdered by DcuiK^trius 
Poliorcetcs, who after all his reverses thus established 
his family on the throne of Macedon; and the bloody 
house of Cassander utterly perished. 

Six or seven years afterwards the restless ambition Pyrrhns 

r'TA 11*11 • "11 'n Miice- 

01 Demetrius leagued his old enemies, heieucus, 1 to- .lonm and 

1 1 T ' 1 • * 1 * 1 Uo 

leniy, and Lysimachus, once more against him, and reigns over 


1 D 6 Plutarch, Pyrrh. G. The yire- 
sent text reads ti;v rt 'Sv^fpaiav 
Kal TT)v Trn/inXidv riji MuK(8ovln^. 
Palmer had corrected 2TVfi(f)aLau or 
'rvfKpaiav instead of and 

Niebuhr with ho less certainty has 
restored TLapavalai' for napaXlav. 
^Rom. Cesehichte, Vol- III. p. 536. 
He observes that rrapaXiav could 
only mean the coast between Dium 
aiHi the Strymon, which it is absurd 
to suppose ceded to Pyrrhus. Tym- 
phaea and Paraufea, Niebuhr adds, 
are mentioned together by Arrian, 
Exped. Alexand. 1. 7, as countries 
which Alexander passed by on his 
inarch from Illyria into 'I'hessuly. 
The Parauaeans are reckoned along 
With the Epirot tribes by 'I’bucy- 
dides, II. 80, and it apy/eors that 
Alexander was but restoring to Pyr- 


rhus countries which geogra}ihically 
belonged more to Epirus than to 
Macedon, and some of which had in 
earlier times been connected with it 
politically. 

In JStephaniis Byzant. in Xnmna, 
there is a quotation from Proxenus, 
(an historian who wrote aliout Pyr- 
rhus ; see Dionys. llalic. XIX. 11, 
Pragm. Mai, and f'ynes (’Imtun, 
Fasti llellen. Vol. Ill, 503.) enu- 
merating the })eo])lc of Chaonia. 
It runs, TvfJifpaun, I'apnvXioiy \\pv- 
povfSy where K. O. Muller corrects 
Tvp(l)aL 0 i, Uapcwalni. “ Uber die 
Makedon^r, N. 33.” His correction 
and Niebuhr’s mutually coiihrin one 
another. 

Porphyry and Dexippus, npud 
Euseb. pp. 58-63. Plutarch, Pyrrh. 
7- Demetrius, 36. 
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Epirus and 
parts of the 
neighbour- 
ing coun- 
tries in 
peace for 
about six 
years. 


Revolution! 
(luring that 
period in 
otlier coun- 
tries. 


they encouraged Pyrrhus to invade Macedonia. Pyr- 
rhus dethroned Demetrius and obtained possession 
of a part of his dominions, the other part being claimed 
by Lysimachus. But at the end of seven months 
Lysimachus made himself master of the whole of Ma- 
cedonia, and drove Pyrrhus across the mountains into 
his native kingdom of Epirus. There he reigned in 
peace for about six years, his dominions including not 
Epirus only, but those other countries which had been 
the price of his first interference in the quarrels of 
Cassander’s sons, Tymphaea and Parausea, on the fron- 
tiers of Macedonia, and the coasts on both sides of the 
Ambracian gulf. He united himself in an alliance 
with his neighbours the ^tolians, which was renewed 
in the reign of his son. And thus he had leisure to 
ornament his new capital, Ambracia, which he en- 
larged by adding to it a new quarter called after his 
own name, and decorated it with an unusual number 
of statues and pictures. 

But although Pyrrhus himself was reigning peace- 
ably in Epirus, yet the period which elapsed between 
his expulsion from Macedonia and his Italian expedi- 
tion was marked by great revolutions elsewhere. Pto- 
lemy, the founder of the Macedonian dynasty in Egypt, 
died after a reign or dominion of forty years from the 
death of Alexander. Demetrius Poliorcetes ended 
his days about the same time, after a two years’ cap- 
tivity in Syria. Lysimachus was killed soon after- 
wards, as has been already mentioned, in a battle with 
Seleucus, and Seleucus himself, the last survivor of 
Alexander’s immediate successors, was murdered seven 
months after his victory by Ptolemy Ceraunus. The 
murderer, who was* half-brother to Ptolemy Philadel- 

*0* Plutarch, Demetrius, 44. Euseb. pp. 58-63. 

Pyrrh. 11. See Polybius, XXII. 10. 13. 

Porjjhjiy and De.xippus, apud 
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phus, the second of the Macedooian kini]fs of Egypt, 
took possession of the vacant throne of Macedonia, ' — ' 
and beoame immediately involved in war wdth Aii- 
tiochus, son of Seleucus, and with Antigonus, the son 
of Demetrius ; the first of w'hom wished to revenge 
his father’s death, while the other was trying to re- 
cover i\Iacedonia, which, as having been held by his 
father during six or sev(ui years, he regarded as his 
lawful inheritance. In the mean time he was actually 
the sovereign of Thessaly, and exercised a great power 
over all the states of (inrce; and was in alliance 
with Ihrrhus and tb(‘ ^Tholians. The DreaTs, as we 
li;»\(' seen, made a fruitli'ss attcanpt to ass(‘rt tluur iu- 
depcmdenc'c, ])y atta(‘king his alliivs the .Etolians; but 
the\ were easily beatcm, and Antigonus sinans to have 
reigTK'd ^vitbout rurther moh'station in 'Jliessal\ and 
J]oy)tia, whilst Ptohany (\‘raunus still ludd his ill- 
gotten ])o\ver in Macialonia. 

Things w(‘re in this stale when ambassadors "" 
from Tarentum entreated Ihrrlms to cross over into 

• 1 incs ijilo 

Italy to protect both tliemsidves and tlu^ other (i!re(*k 
cities of Italy from a barbarian (memy far more for- 
midable than the Lucan ans, the old eiumiies of his 
kinsman Alexander. Tim(‘s were now so changed, 
that the Liu anians and Samnites wx‘re leagiuul in one 
(‘ommon cause with the (Jreeks, with wliom they had 
lu'en so long at enmity; the Ltruscans had taken 
J)art also in the confederacy; yet tlie unit(‘d (‘H'orts of 
so many states wlu'(‘ too weak to resist tlu^ nmv ])ovvaT 
which liad grown up in tlu' ( ('iitn* of Laly, and Avas 
fast arriving at the dominion of the whole, piminsula. 

To conquer these tierc(‘ barbarians, and to save so 
many Greek cities from slavery, was a work that wadi 

.Iiivfin, XX tv. I. Mcinnon, apud IMiotmrn, p. 226, ec]. Uckker. 

Plutarch, P^rrh. 13. 

VOL. II. U 1» 
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becaTne the kinsman of the great Alexander, the 
(li'scemlant of Achilles and of Abacus. 

The |)rayer of the Tarentines suited well with the 
temper and tlie circunistancc^s of Pyrrhus, lie pro- 
mised tluuu his aid, and began forthwith to prepare 
lor his passage to 4taly, and for his war with the 
Komans. 



ClIArTEK XXXVI. 


KOME AND THE KO]\IAN PEOPLE AT THE BEGINNING OP 
THE WAR WITH THE TAliENTlNES AND WITH PYR- 
RHUS. 


‘ Privatus illis census erat brevis, 

Commune magnum; nulla decempedis 
Metata ])rivatis oj)acam 
Porticus oxci])iebat Arcton, 

Nee fortuitum spcrnere cespitem 
Leges sinehanf, o])pida publico 
Snmtu jubeutes et deorum 
Teinpla novo decorare saxo.^’ 

IJoRAT. Carmin. 11. 15. 


The preceding chapter has been compiled from ma- chai;. 
tcrials which in their actual state arc often frag-'-^— ^ 

Skct( h (if 

mentary, and even when they are iicrtcH't, arc not iIh- "iijnai 
orij^inal. But yet they were derived from original Hmnc. 
sources; for although the contemporary histories of 
Alexander’s successors have long since jicrishcd, yet 
they did once exist, and were accessible to the writers 
whom we read and copy now. We cross the Adriatic 
to inquire into the state of Italy, and not only arc our 
existing materials the merest wTCck of a lost history, 
not only would they tell thi'ir story to us at second 
hand, if they had been preserved entire, hut even 
those very accounts could have been taken from no 
contemporarj' historians, for none such ever existed. 

In this absolute dearth of direct information, it is 
impossible that the following sketch should be otluT 

B 1) 2 
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' — C — ^ jccture. Unsatisfactory as this is, yet the nature of 
the case will allow of nothing better; and I can hut 
encourage myself while painfully feeling my way amid 
such thick darkness, with the hope of arriving at 
length at the light, and enjoying all the freshness 
and fulness of a detailed contemporary history. 

Thodiyi- middle of the fifth century, the llomaii 

sions of the ^ ^ ^ . *^ . 

Roman pco- people was divided into three-and-thirty tribes ’ : and 
the total number of citizens, which included, besides 
those enrolled in the tribes, the agrarians, and the 
people of those foreign states which had been obliged 
to receive the civitas sine suffr;igio, amounted to 
272,000 \ What proportion of these were enrolled 
in the tribes, or, in other w^ords, enjoyed the full 
rights of citizenship, we cannot tell, nor have wc any 
means of estimating the number of the ararians ; nor 
again, can we draw^ any inference as to the population 
of the city of Home, as distinguished from the country 
tribes ; nor can we at all compute the proportion of 
slaves at this time to freemen. The class of ararians, 
however, must have been giaatly diminished, since 
freedmen and persons engaged in retail trade or 


’ That is to say, twenty tribes arc 
known to have existed in the earliest 
period of the Commonwealth, and 
another was added soon aftenvards. 
The number of twenty-one con- 
tinued till after the Caulish inva- 
sion, when four more were added on 
the right bank of the Tiber, in 368 ; 
namely, the Stellatinc, the Troraen- 
tine, the Sabatine, and the Arnien- 
sian. 'I’wo more were added m 31)7 
for the mhiibitants of the old Vol- 
scian lowlands near the Pomptine 
marshes, the Pomjitine and the 
Pubhlmn. 'Iwo more were added 
lifter the l^atin war m 422, the 
Maecian and the Seaptian, for the 
Lanuvians and some other jieople of 
Latium. In the second Samnite 
war, in 436-7, the Ufentine and Fa- 


lerian tribes were created, which in- 
cluded the Privernatians, and the 
settlers in the Falernian jilain. 
And, lastly, after the .d^quian war, 
two m()re were added in 453, the 
Aniensian and the 'i’erentine, in 
which were enrolled the /Kquians. 

All these are clearly local tribes,* 
and their situation is well known. 
The same may be said of the four 
city tribes, the Colhne, the Rsqui- 
hne, the Palatine, and the tribe of 
Subura. Put to the remaining 
seventeen, which are mostly named 
after some noble Roman family, us 
the .Emihan, the Cornelian, the 
Fabian, &c., it is extremely diiricult 
to assign their proper locality. 

‘ Livy, Epit. XJ. 
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manufactures had been enrolled in the tribes; and it 
could have only contained those who had forfeited ^ 

their fmnehise, either in consequence of their ha\dng 
incurred legal infamy, or by the authority of the 
censors. 

The members of the country tribes, of those at Manner of 
least which had been created within the last century, of 
lived on their lands, and probably only went up to 
Iiome to vote at the elections, or when any law of 
great national importance was proposed, and there 
was a powerful party opposed to its enactment. They 
were also obliged to appear on the Capitol on the day 
fixed by the consuls for the enlistment of soldiers for 
the legions Law^ business might also call them up 
to Itomc occasionally, and the Iioman gam(*s, or any 
other great festival, would no doubt draw^ them thither 
in great numbers. With these exceptions, and when 
they w^ere not serving in the legions, they lived on 
their small properties in the country; their business 
was agificulture, their recreations were country sports, 
and their social pleasures wTre found in the meetings 
of their neighbours at seasons of festival; at these 
times there would be dancing, musi(*, and often sonn^ 
})antomimic acting, or some rude attempts at dra- 
matic dialogue, one of the simplest and most universal 
amusements of the human mind. This was enough 
to satisfy all their intellectual cravings; of the beauty 
of painting, sculpture, or architecture, of tlie charms 
of eloquence and of the highCist poetry, ol tlu^^ deep 
interest which can be excited by inquiry into the 
causes of all the wonders around us and within us, of 
some of the highest and most indispensable enjoy- 
ments of an Athenian’s nature, the agricultural J Ro- 
mans of the fifth century had no notion whatsoevcT. 

But it was not ^mssible that an equal simplicity 
® Polybius, Vf, 19 . 
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city. Stud) 
of the law. 
Appiufl 
Claudius, 

Ti Coruii- 
caiiius, and 
the Oguliiii 


should have existed at Kome. Their close and con- 
stant intercourse with other men sharpens and awakens 
the faculties of the inhabitants of cities ; and ‘country 
sports being by the necessity of the case denied to 
them, they learn earlier to value such ph^jisures as 
can be supplied by the art or genius of man. Besides, 
the conduct of political affairs on a large scale, much 
more when these affairs are publicly discussed either 
in a council or in a popular assembly, cannot but 
create an appreciation of intellectual power and of 
eloquence ; and the multiplied transactions of civil 
life, leading perpetually to disputes, and these dis- 
putes requiring a legal decision, a knowledges of law 
became a valuable accomplishment, and the study of 
law, which is as wholesome to the human mind as 
the practice of it is often injurious, was naturally a 
favourite pursuit with those who had leisure, and who 
wished either to gain influence or to render services. 
Thus the family of the Claudii seem always to have 
aspired after civil rather than military distinction. 
Applus Claudius, the censor, was a resp(H‘table soldier, 
but he is much better known by his great public 
works and by his spee(*h against making peace with 
Pyrrhus, than by his achievements in war; nay, it is 
said, that his plebeian colleague in the consulship, 
L. Volumnius, taunted him with his legal knowledge 
and his eloquence, as if he could only talk \ and not 
fight. The Claudii, however, were distinguished by 
their high nobility, independently of any personal ac- 
complishments ; but the family of the Coruncanii 
owed its celebrity entirely, so far as appears, to their 
acquaintance with the law. Ti. Coruncanius ^ was 
consul with P. Laevinus in the year when Pyrrhus 
came into Italy, and was named dictator more than 


Livy, X. 19. § 35.38. Cicero, Brutus, 14. Cato 

Pomponius, dc Origine Juris, Major, 9 
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thirty years afterwards, for the purpose of holdinj^ the ciiAr. 
comitia. He left no writinj^s behind him, l)ut was — ^ ^ 
acciist(?rn('d to the very latest period of his liii% to i^ive 
answers on points of law to all that ehos(' to (‘onsult 
him; and his reputation was so hii»]i, that h(‘ was the 
first pleb('ian who wtis ever appointed to th(‘ dignity 
of pontifex maximus. The Ojruliiii also appi'ar to 
have been a family distinguished for knowledL»e and 
aecoraplisliments. Two brothers of this name wau’e, 
as w^e have seen, th(^ aiitliors of the huv whieh thixwv 
open the offi(‘es of au^Hir and pontifex to the eoin- 
mons, and afterwTirds in their a'dileship they orna- 
incmted the city wdth seviu’al works of art; and one 
of them, l)esides his emhassy to E])idaurus, already 
noticed, was sent as one of three ambassadors ' to 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, .kinii^ of hi^ypt, soon after the 
retreat of IVrrhus from Italy. 

Then^ was yet no regular drama, for Livius T..tii :.i)- 
Androniciis did not hegin to (‘xhibit his ])lays till lilcmtiirr 
alter tlie first Puni(' wav'*, hut there wtt(^ ])antomimi(‘ 
dances performed by hitrus(*nn actors there were the 
satura) or medleys, sung and acted by native per- 
formers; and tlu're were the coriiic or satiricad dia- 
logues on some ludicrous story (fabelhe atellame) in 
which the actors wen^ of a higher rank, as this 
entertainment was rather considered an old national 

® \a\j, Epic XVni. the dramatic art between tlie nctinpc 

, " Dionysius, XX. 4. Fragm. of regular stones, with a plot, and 

Vatic. Valer. Maxim. IV. 3, § Q. the mere rude span mg with coarse 

“ ClmOm, Fasti Hellemci, Vol. jests, “versum mcornpositmn te- 
ll!. p. 25, B.c. 240 . mere ac rudein alterms jaeiebant,’^ 

» Livy, VIl. 2. whieh used to go on hel ween two 

I am not ventunng to deter- jierlormcrs. llie saturie appear 
mine the etymology of this word, then to have been comic songs in 
but giving merely a descriplion of regular verse, lu which a great 
the thing. “ Ohm carmen (juod ex variety of subjects witc siicces- 
t'ariis pocmatibus constabat, satyra sivcly noticed, without any more 
vocahatiir, quale senpserunt Facu- connexion than as being each of 
vius et Knnius.” Diomedes, III. them points on wdneh the heanrs 

9. Livy speaks of the saturse, or could be readily excited to laughter, 

featyrae, as an intermediate state in 
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aniuscmont. There were no famous poets, nor any 
Homer, to embody in an imperishable form tha poet- 
ical traditions of his country; hut there were the 
natural elements of poetry, and the natural love of it; 
and it was loim the custom at all entertainments 
that each finest in his turn should sinf^ some heroic 
sonpf, re(‘ordint>- the worthy deeds of some noble Itoman. 
So also there was no history, but there was the innate 
desire of livini)* in the memory of after-at>’es ; and in all 
the great families, panegyrical orations were delivered 
at the funeral of each of their members, containing a 
most exaggerated account of his life and actions 
These orations existed in the total absen(*e of all other 
statements, and from these chiefly the annalists of th(' 
succeeding century compiled their narratives; and 
thus every war is made to exhibit a series of victories, 
and all the most remarkable characters in the lioman 
story arc re])resented as men without reproach, or of 
heroic excellence. 

rilniso- whilst literature was unknown, and poetry, and 

inciiu. The the drama itself, were in their earliest infancy, 

great gainoH ' ^ ' 

the liomans einoved with the keenest deliirht the 

CllCUH. ~ 

sports of the circus, which resembled the great na- 
tional games of Greece. Every year, in the montli of 
September four days were devoted to the celebration 


Cicero, BnitiiK, IQ. 

Cicero, Brutus, IG. 

VI II 40 . 

Tlie fullest work on the pames 
of the circus, is, I suppose, that of 
Onuphrius Panvinms, (Onofrio 
Panvini, a Veronese, who flourished 
in the latter ]mrt of the iGth cen- 
tury,) jmhhshed in the ninth volume 
of Crccvuis’ Collection of Roman 
Antiquities. The view of the circus 
and the Palatine, given in I’anvi- 
nius’ work, is curious, as showing 
how greatly Rome has changed m 
the last 250 years. A shorter ac- 


count may he found in Rosini and 
Dempster’s work on Roman anti- 
quities; and the topography of the 
circus is given in Bunsen and Plat- 
ner’s desciiption of Rome, Vol. 111. 
p. 91. Gibbon has given one of his 
lively and comjirehensive sketches 
of tlie games of the circus, in his 
account of the reign of Justinian; 
which notices everj^ important point 
in the subject. A representation of 
the circus is given on several coins, 
which may be seen in Panvinms’ 
work, and which enable us to form 
a sufficient notion of its appearance. 
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of what were called, indifferently, the Great or the 
Roman Games. Like all the spectacles of the ancient 
world, Hhey were properly a relif^ioiis solemnity, a 
fn'eat festival in honour of the three national divinities 
of the Capitoline temple, Jupiter, duno, and Minerva. 
On the first day of the festival, the whole ])e()ple went 
in procession'' from the Gapitol throu<>;h the forum to 
the circus; there the sa(Titic(^ was })erf()rmed, and 
afterwards th(^ exhibition of the various games began, 
which was so entirely a national ceremony, that the 
magistrate of highest rank who happened to he in 
Rome, gave the signal for the starting of the horses in 
the chariot-race. The circus itself was especially 
consecrated to the sun, and the colours by which tlie 
drivers of the chariots were distinguished were sup- 
posed to have a mystical allusion to tlu^ diffenmt sea- 
sons Originally there were only two (olours, white 
and red; th(^ one a symbol of th(‘ snows of wdnter, the 
other of the fiery h{‘at of summer; l)ut two others 
WH're afterwards added, the spring-like green, and the 
autumnal grey or blue. The charioteers, who wore 
the same colours, were called th(‘ red, or white, or 
green, or blue band (factio), and those bands bc'canu* 
in lat(‘r tim(\s the subject of the strongest party feed- 
ing; for men attached themsidves eitlnw to on(‘ or the 
other, and would as little have been induced to change 
their colour in the circus as their political party in 
the Commonwealth. It does not appear that these 
colours were connected with any real differences. 


The bands or factions of the drivers 
are noticed in nuinerous inscrip- 
tions. 

lertullian, de Spectacidis, VII, 
His enumeration of the several 
})arts of the great procession is full 
and lively. “ De siinulacrorum 
serie, de imaginum agmine, de cur- 
ribus, de thensis, de armainaiis, de 


aedibus, de coronis, de exuviis, quan- 
ta jirffterea sacra, (piaiita saerificia 
praecedant, intercedant, succedant, 
quot collegia, quot sacerdotia, fjiiot 
offieia moveantur, sciurit bommes 
illins urbis in qua dfemoniorum cou- 
ventus eonsedit.” 

** lertullian, ibid. VHl IX. 
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— , — were severally the symbols; and thus, while the Com- 
monwealth lasted, the bands of the circus ^('cm to 
have excited no deeper or more lasting interest than 
the wishes of their respective partizans for their suc- 
cess in the chariot-race. But afterwards, when the 
emperor was known to favour any one colour more than 
another, that colour would naturally become the badge 
of his Iriends, and tln^ op])osite colour iho rallying 
point of his enemies ; and wlum a real political feel- 
ing was connected with these symbols, it was not 
wonderful that the- bands of the circus became truly 
factious, and that tluur quarrels in the Lower Empire 
should liave sometim(‘S deluged C^onstantinople with 
blood. 


i‘ui)iic 'pjjQ Eoraans in the fifth century enjoyed the frames 

works. Nil- ^ J J J n 

merous tem- kcouly as tlicir descendants under the emperors; 

])loti Imilt ^ , . . . . ^ 

aiui onia- l)ut thc lavisli magnificeiice of the imperial circus was 

UR'lltcnl. ^ TIT 1 1 

as yet altogether unknown. Wooden boxes su])- 
ported on poles, like the simplest form of a stand on 
an English race-course, were tlu^ best accommodation 
as yet ])rovided for the spectators, and it was only in 
the fifth century that the carceres were fii’st erectcul, 
a line of buildings of the common volcanic tufo of Borne 
itself, extending along one end of the circus, each with 
ji door opening upon thc course, from which the horses 
were brought out to take their places before they 
started on the race. But although the works of this . 
period were simple, yet they now began to be very 
numerous, and some of them were on a scale of very 
imposing grandeur. Livy has recorded the building 
of seven new temples within ten years, between 4^)2 


Livy, I. 35. copied from antiques. 

Livy, VI 11. 20. Suetonius in Namely, a temple of Bellona, 

Claud. 21. There are representa- vowad by A|)pius Claudius in 4jS 
tions of the carceres in one or two of (Li\T, X. 19); another of Jupiter 
the engravings of Panvinius* work, the Victorious, vowed by Q. Fabius 
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and 4G2; for the period immediately following we 
have no detailed history, but the foundation of the 
temple'of ^d^sculnpius, about two years later, is noticed 
in the epitome of Livy’s eleventh book; and many 
others may have been founded, of which we have no 
mcunorial. It is mentioned also, that C. Fabius 
ornamented one of these temples, that of Deliverance 
from Danger, with frescoes of his owm execution, in 
consequence of which he obtained the surname of Fic- 
tor. The date of the Greek artists, Damophiliis and 
Gorgasus who painted the frescoes of the temple of 
Ceres, close by the circus, w^e have no mi'ans of deter- 
mining; but several notices show^ that a taste' for the 


CHAP. 

xxxvi. 


arts w^as beginning at this time to be felt at Loiik'. 

The colossal bronze statue of Jupiter, se't up by Sp. 
Carvilius in the Capitol, in the ye'ar 4()l, has beim 
alreadv noticed, as wv'll as the famous group of the 
she-wolf suckling Itomulus and lleirius, wFich was 
phu'ccl in the comitiurn three years before. And at 
the same time a statue e)f Jupite'r in a eFariot drawm 
by four horses the work e)f an Ftriiscan artist, and 
wrought in clay, was erended on the summit of the 
(Vipitol. 

The temple of Bellona, built by Appius Claudius^- 

1 ' J I 1 imnL'CB ' 


in the j^eat battle of Sentinum (X. 
29 j; a third near the circus dedi- 
cated to Venus (X .U); a fourth 
dedicated to Victory (X. 33) ; a fifth 
to Jujiiter the Stayer of Idip^ht (X. 
37); a sixth to Fortis Fortuna (X. 
4 6); and a seventh to Sahis, or 
Deliverance from Danger, which 
was the temple painted by Fabius 
Fictor. Lut, X. 1. 

Pliny, Histor. Natur. XXXV. 

§ 19. 

Pliny, Hist. Natur. XXXV. 

§ 45. 

Pliny, Hist. Natur. XXXV. 
§ 158 . 

“ Pliny (Hist. Natur. XXXV. 


§ 2, 3) ascribes these shields to the 
first Appius (3audius, who was con- 
sul with P. Semlius in 2.59. But 
unless the wmrfls “ qiii consul cum 
Serviho fuit anno urbis ('CLIX.” 
are an unlucky {tIoss of some if^no- 
raiit reader, as is most proliable, 
they seem to show an extraordinary 
carelessness in Pliny himself; for, 
to say nothinf( of the direct testi- 
mony whicli ascribes the hiundntion 
of the temple of Bellona to ,\ppius 
the JUmd in 458, Pliny’s own .state- 
ment says, that Ajipius caused the 
figures of his ancestors, anrl scrolls 
recording the offices whieli thi'V liad 
filled, to he affixed to tins temple; 
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^ decorated with a row of shields or escutcheons, on 

at funerals. which were represented his several ancestorb, with 
scrolls recording the offices which they had filled, and 
the triumphs w hich they had won. Whoever of these 
had been the father of a family was represented with 
all his children by his side, as in some of our own old 
monuments. In these and in all similar works, an 
exact likeness ^ was considered of much gTcatcr im- 
portance than any excellence of art; for the object 
desired w as to transmit to posterity a lively image of 
those who had in their generation done honour to 
their name and family. For this purpose waxen busts, 
the scorn of the mere artist, w ere kept in cases ranged 
along th(‘ sides of the court in the houses of all great 
famili('s: those w^rc painted to the life, and being 
hollow, were w'orn like a mask at funerals, by some 
of the d(‘pendents of the family, who also put on the 
dress of the office or rank of him wdiose semblance 
they bore; so that it seemed as if the dead were 
atteiuh‘d to his grave by all the m('nd)ers of his race 
of past generations, no less than by those who still 
survived. Nom^ were so represented who had not in 
their lifetime filled some honourable public station, 
and thus the number of images worn at any funeral 
was the exact measure of the family's nobility. 

Ti.c Appian jsfo other aqueduct had yet been added to that 

root I paved ^ ^ . 

an far :i8 constructcd by Annins Claudius in his famous cen- 

liovillH*. J 1 1 • n 1 1 • n * 

sorsliip ; nor had any later road nvalled the ma^nn- 
cence of the Appian. This was paved with lava in 
the year 4G1, from the temple of Mars ■’, a little on 

but who conltl have been the an- ^ Phny, Hist. Natiir. XXXV. 
cestors of the first Appius, and what §4.6. 

offices could they have filled at Pliny, Hist. Natur. XXXV. 

Rome, when he himself was the § 6. Polybius, VI. 53. • 

first of Jiis family who became a ^ Livy, X, 47. 

Roman ? 
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the outside of the city walls, to Bovilla;, at the foot of 
the Alban hills. 

The* city itself was still confined within the walls Ritint anj 
of Servins Tullius. The Capitol and the t^tuirinal 
hills formed its northern limit, and lookc'd down 
immediately on the o2)en space of the Campus INfar- 
tius, now covered with the <freatest part of the build- 
ings of modern Home. Art or capriec had not yet 
effaced the natural features of the ground, by cutting 
down hills and filling up valhyys, nor had the nu're 
lapses of time as yet raised the soil by continued ac- 
eumulations to a height far above its ori'diial level. 

The hills, with tlicir bare rocky sides, and covf'riMl in 
many parts with sacred groves, the n^mains of tlnnr 
priimw^al woods, rose distinctly and boldly jVoni the 
valleys between them; on their summits w(‘j-(^ the 
principal temples and the houses of tb(‘ nobk'si fami- 
li('S ; beneath wen' the narrow strc'ets and lofty house's-'’, 
roofed only nith wood, of the more popidous epiarters 
of the city, and in the midst, reaching from tie' ('aj)!- 
toline hill to the ralatine, lav the comitium and the 
Iioman forum. 

A spot so famous well deserves to be described, that OrsfriptuHi 
we may conceive its principal features, and image toioium. 
ourselves the scene as well as thc^ actors in so many of 
the gi'cat events of the IJoman history. From the 
foot of the Capitolinc liill"^ to that of the Falatine, 

Pliny, XVI § 36, quoting from parat.ely, all the passages in the an- 
Cornelius Nepos. cient writers which throw any light 

The whole of the following de- on the top()graj)h\ of the fornrn. 

Bcnjition of the forum is taken from Since this chapter was written, I 
Bunsen’s article m the tliird volume ha^'c seen Xihh\’s latest woik on 
of the “ Beschreihimg der Stadt the topogniphy of Hoiikt which u as 
Bom.” The substance of this ar- jmhh.died m IHVJ. Hjs |)],iii oftlic 
tide has been gi\Tn liy its author in forum dilh rs topographu ally iVom 
another form, in a letter to the IBinsen’s; he jilaees it lurtlicr to 
C’hevuliei C’anma, written in French, the W(‘st, and arranges the hiiiidings 
(Rome, 1*67.) He has also jirefixed ditferentiy. But historically his 
to some impressions of his Herman views are so impiTfect, amj he lol- 
article, which have been jirinted se- lows so contentedly the 'old ])ojuilar 
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there ran an open space of unequal breadth, narrow- 
ing as it approached the Palatine, and enclosed on 
both sides between two branc^hes of the Sacred Way. 
Its narrower end was occupied by the comitiuin, the 
place of meeting of the populus or great council of the 
burghers in the earliest times of the republic, whilst 
its wider extremity was the forum, in the stricter 
sense, the market-place of the Romans, and therefore, 
the natural place of meeting for the commons,, who 
formed the majority of the Roman nation. The comi- 
tium was raised a little above the level of the forum, 
like the dais or upper part of our old castle and college 
halls, and at its extremity nearest the forum stood the 
rostra, such as 1 have already described it, facing at 
this period towarcls tlie comitium, so that the speakers 
addressed, not indeed the patrician multitude, as of 
old, but the senators, who had in a manner succeeded 
to their place, and who were accustomed to stand in 
this part of the assembly, immediately in front of the 
senate-house, which looked out upon the comitium 
from the northern side of the Via Sacra. The mag- 
nificent basilica), which at a later period formed the 
two sides of the forum, were not yet in existence, but 
in their place there were two rows of solid square 
pillars of peperino, forming a front to the shops, of 
various kinds, which lay behind them. These shops 
were like so many cells, open to the street, and closed 
behind, and had no communication with the houses 

accounts, without the slightest know- of the description of the forum in 
ledge, so far as it appears, of the the fifth centi^ of Rome, as given 
light which Niebuhr has thrown on in the text, is independent of the 
the Roman history, that his topo- question, whether the position of the 
grajihy IS necessarily rendered of less forum is to he fixed a certain num- 
value. Bunsen has hud every ad- her of yards more to the eastward or 
vantage of local knowledge no less to the westward. And most of those 
than Nibby, but with his local know- buildings, the site of which has been 
ledge he combines other qualities so much disputed, were not in ex- 
which Nibhy is far from possessing istence at the period to ^hich this 
equally. sketch relates. 

How#v^er/the general correctness 
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which were built over them. Those on the north side 
of the forum had been rebuilt or improved during* the ^ 

early part of the fifth century, and were called in 
consequence the new shops, a name which, as usual in 
such cases, they ndained for centuries. On the soutli 
side, the line of shops was interrupted by the temple 
of Castor and Pollux, which had been built, acc ording 
to the common tradition, by the dictator, A. Postli- 
miny in gratitude for the aid atforded him by the 
twin heroes in the battle of the lake llegillus. ( )n 
the same side also, but further to the eastward, and 
nearly opposiU*. to the senate-house, was the temple of 
Vesta, and close to the temple was that ancient monu- 
ment of the times of the kings which went by the 
name of the court of Numa. ^ 

In the open space of the forum might bo seen an SmtucH, iStr. 
altar which marked the spot once occupied by the foi-um. 
Curtian pool, the subject of such various traditions. 

Hard by grc\, the three SiiCTcd trees ® of thc^ oldest 
known civilization, the fig, the vine, and iho olive, 
which were so (Tirefully ])reserved or renenved, that 
they existed even in the time of the elder Pliny. 

Further towards the Capitol, at the westeA ex- 
tremity of the forum, were the equestrian statue's of 
C. Maenius and L. Camillus, the conquerors of the 
Latins. 

Nor was the interior of the comitium destitute of and 

other oh- 

obiects entitled to equal veneration. There was the 

'f A ^ ^ tcrcHt in tho 

blat:k stone which marked, accordin<r to one tradition, comitium. 
the grave of Faustulus, the foster-father of Ilomulus; 
according to another, that of Romulus himself. There 
was the statue of Attius Navius, the famous augur; 
and there too was the sacred fig-tree, under wliose 
shade the wolf had given suck to the two twin.s, 
Romulus and Remus. A group of figures rcprestuit- 
» Pliny, Hist. Natur. XV. § 7S. 
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' — ^ this very place by the aediles Q. and Cn. Ogulnius, 
and the fig-tree itself had heen removed by tha. power 
of Attius Navius, so said the story from its original 
place under the Palatine, that it might stand in the 
midst of the meetings of the Roman people. Nor 
were statues wanting to the comitium any more than 
to the forum. Here were the three sibyls, one of the 
oldest works of Roman art; here also were the ^lall 
figures of the Roman ambassadors who had been slain 
at Fidena'. by the Veientian king Tolumnius; and 
here too, at the edge of the comitium, where it joined 
the forum, were the statues which the Romans, at the 
command of the Delphian oracle, had erected in 
honour of the wisest and bravest of the Greeks, the 
statues of Rythagoras and Alcibijides. 
ciHinicu^r of outwai'd a])pearance of the forum in the fifth 

tlic ])0]nila- i i 

biiTps^vc century was very different from its aspect in the 
times of the (Aesars, and scarcely less dilferent was 
the population by whicdi it was frequented at either 
period. Rome was not yet the general resort of 
strangers from all parts of the world ; the Tiber w^as 
as yei not only unpolluted by the Syrian Orontes, but 
its waters had received no accession from the purer 
streams of Greece ; and the crowd which thronged the 
forum, however numerous and busy, consisted mainly 
of the citizens, or at least of the inhabitants of Rome. 
The shops of the silversmiths had lately superseded 
those of a less showy character on the north side of the 
forum ; but on the other side, the butchers’ and cooks’ 
shops still remained, as in the days of Yirgiiiius, and 
it marks the manners of the times, that the wealthier 
citizens used to hire cooks from these places to 

llie jiassaj^e iu Pliny which lUinsen has given one in a note to 
mentions this stor^', \V. § 77, is his article on the forum, Besehreih. 
dearly corrupt, and various correc- der Stadt Rom III. p. 62. 
tiona of it have been attempted. ^ Pliny, Uistor. Natiir XVllI. 
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bake their bread for them, havinf^ as yet no slaves citap. 

. ^ xxxvi. 

who understood even the simplest parts of the art of — v — 

cookery. 

The names of the principal families, as well as of fumi- 
the most distiiif^mished men ol this period, have iia- iK-nod 
turally been mentioned already in the course of the 
narrative. It is enough to remark that Appius (dau- 
dius was still alive, though now old and blind; that 
M. Valerius Corvus was also living, l)ut bis public 
career had been for some time ended; and that Q. 

Tabius, the hero of the third Samnite war, had died 
not long after its conclusion. (^). Publilius Philo was 
also dead, and with him expired the nobility of his 
family. Put there were ready to nu^et Pyrrhus the 
two victorious generals of the great cam})aign of 4()1, 

L. Papirius Cursor and Sp. Carvilius .Maximus; 

Curius Dentatiis was still in the vigour of* life, and 
Fahius and P. Decius had botli left sons to uphold the 
honour of their name. The grixit Cornelian house 
('ontributed eminent citizens for their country’s ser- 
vic-e from three of its numerous branelu's; among the 
consuls of the fourth Samnite war we find a Cornelius 
Lentulus, a Cornelius Pufinus, and a Cornelius 
Dolabella. Two other names* will demand our notice 
for the first time, those of C. Fabricius and L. CaM'ilius 
iMetellus, the first pre-eminent in the purest personal 
glory, but a glory destined to pass away from his 
^family after one generation, “no son of his succeed- 
ing;” while L. (Veeilius, if he did not attain himself 
to the hiirhest distinction, was ycT “ the lather ol a 
line of more than kings,” of those illustrious Nb^telli 
who, from the first Punic war to the end ol the 

• 

§ 108 . So in the Anlularia of flress his daiigliLer’s weddin^- 
ihantus, the cook.s are hired in the dinner, 
forum to go to Eucliu’s house, and 

VOL. II. 
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— . — . citizens ot Ivome. 

Against a whole nation of able and acdive men the 
greatest individual genius of a single eiKuny must ever 
strive in vain. The victory of I?yrrbus at lleraclea, 
was endangered by a rumour that be was slain; for in 
bis person lay the whole strength of his army and of 
his cause. But had the noblest of the Fabii or (Vir- 
nelii fallen at the head of a Homan army, the safcMv 
of the (lommonweidth would not have been for a singk^ 
moment in ji'opardy. This contrast alone was suffi- 
cient to ensure the decision of the great war on which 
we are now about to enter. 



CHAPTER XXXVIL 


l^t)KEIGN HISTORY FROM 4(]4 TO 479— WAR.S WITH 
THE ETRUSCANS, GAULS, AND TARENTTNES— FOURTU 
SAMNIT]^: WAR — PYRRHUS JvING OF EPIRUS IN ITALY 
— RAHTLES OF HERACLEA, ASCULUM, AND RENE- 
VENTUM. 


Non Simois tibi ncc Xanthus nec Donca caatra 
Defuermt; alms Latio jam partus Achilles. 

ViRG]]., >Eu. VI. 87- 


The third Samnitc war endod in the year 4()4, and cn.yp. 
I'yrrhus invaned Italy exactly ten years later, in tl)e^-^_< 
year 474. The events of the interveninj,^ ])('riod, hotli SainiiiU’ wiir 

. 11* 1 * 1 1 iindeoiilition 

jorei^ni and domestic, are, tis we nave seen, involviul„j,umst 
in the deepest obscurity; hut as I have atU'inpted to 
present an ouiline of the internal state of Home, so 1 
must now endeavour to trace the perplexed story of 
her foreign relations, from the first seeds of war, wliich 
the jealousv of the Tarentines either sowial or earn- 
estly fostered, to the organization of that great coali- 
.tion, in which the Gauls at first, and l^yrrhus after- 
wards, were principal actors. 

On the side of Etruria there had been for a long State and 

, , . . diRposjtions 

time past neither certain peace nor vigorous war. of ilic J'itrus- 
doalousies between city and city, and party revolu-'““ 
tions in the several cities themselves, were, as we have 
seen, for ever compromising the tranquillity and para- 
lyzing the exertions of the Etruscan nation. In 40‘1 

c c 2 
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nians attack 
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mana for 
aid. 


the cities of southern Etruria had taken up arms, and 
had pei’sua3ed the Faliscans to join them; and in 4G2 
we hear of victories obtained over the Faliscans bv 
the consul D. Junius Brutus No further particulars 
are known of the progress of the contest, but it ap- 
pears from the epitome of Livy’s eleventh hook, that 
at some time or other within the next eight years, the 
people of Vulsinii took a principal part in it, and in 
471 the whole or nearly the whole of the Etruscan 
nation were engaged in it once again. 

Further to the north, ‘‘the Renonian Gauls re- 
mained quiet,” says Polybius', “for a period of ten 
years aftcT the battle of Rentinum.” If we take this 
statement to the letter, wa must fix the renewal of the 
Gaulish war in 4()9 ; yet we cannot trace any act of 
hostility till the year 471. The Gauls appear first to 
have engaged as mercenaries in the Etruscan service, 
and afterwards to have joined the new coalition in 
their own name. 

To the south of Borne, Lucania during the third 
Ramnite war had remained faithful to the Bomans, 
and in the year 4C)0 we expressly read of Jjucanian 
cohorts serving with the Boman h'gions ^ Of Taren- 
tum nothing is recorded after its short war with the 
Lucanians and Bomans in 451, which appears to have 
been ended, as I have already observed \ by an equal 
treaty. 

Italy was in this state when the Lucanians attacked , 
the Greek city of Thurii. Wo know not the cause or 
pretext of the quarrel, but those unfortunate Greek 
cities of Italy were at this time the prev of every 
spoiler ; Agathocles had made repeated expeditions to 
that coast in the latter vears of his reign, and had 


^ Zonaras, VIII. 1. 
* Polybius, II. 19 . 


* Livy, X. 33. 

■* See p^e 262 of this volume. 
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taken Croton and Ilipponium \ while the Italian chap. 

^ ^ . . . xxxvn. 

nations of the interior had from time immemorial re- ^ ^ 

gardedthem as enemies. Thurii itself had been taken 
by (deonymus in 452 when he was playing the buc- 
caneer along all the coasts of Italy; and a Roman 
army had then come to its aid, but too late to prevent 
its capture. This was perhaps remembered now, 
when the city was threatened by the Lucanians, and 
the Romans Avere implored on(*e again to bring belp 
to the people of Thurii. The request Wtis not at first 
gi’anted; as far as we can make out the obscure story 
of these times, the first attacks must have been made 
about the period of the domestic troubles at Rome, 
when the commons occupied the Janiculum, and 
obliged the senate to consent to the llortensian huvs. 

Inuring two successive summers, the Lucanians ra- 
vaged the territory of Thurii and, so fiir as ap})ears, 


^ Diodorus, XX i. 4, 8. Fragin. 
Itocschel. 

® Livy, X. 2, 

’ The (lata for the arrangement of 
all these events in order of time are 
as follows : 1. The interposition of 
the Homans in behalf of the 'J'hii- 
rians is mentioned m the epitome of 
the eleventh book of Livy, and the 
twelfth book began a[)})arently with 
the eonsulshi]) of Dolabella and l)o- 
mitius in the year 471. 2. M’. 

Curins obtained an ovation or 
smaller triumph for his victories 
over the J^ucanians. (Auctor de 
, Ahris Tllustrdins, in Mb Curio.) 
dtiis must either have been in the 
year after his consulship, when ho 
was perhaps praetor, or else in 471, 
when we know that he wus appointed 
jiraetor after the defeat and death of 
Jj. CiEcilius. 3. But when C. ^lius 
earned his resolution for a war with 
the Lucanians, the Lucanian general 
Statihua had /v’tce assailed theThu- 
rians (“ bis infestaverat,” Pliny, 
Hist. Natur. XXXIV. § 32), which 
I think implies that he had ravaged 
their lands for twm successive years ; 


but the peace with the Samnites was 
only concluded m the year when 
Cunuswas consul; and throughout 
the war the Lucanians were m al- 
liance with Home, nor were they 
likely then to meddle with the Thu- 
nans 4. C. ;Fdius passed hia reso- 
lution as trdnine : but before the 
llortensian laws were earned, such 
a resolution was not likely to have 
been brought forward by a tribune, 
nor would it have been carried bad 
tbe senate been opfioscd to it; and 
had they not been opposed to it, it 
would nave been moved jirohably 
by one of the consuls with their 
authonty. 5. d'here is a C. /Llius 
recorded in the consular l^’asti, 
as having been consul in 468 ; 
we do not know whether this 
is tlie same person with the tri- 
bune ; but if he were, his tribune- 
ship as preceding his consulshii) 
must have taken place before the 
year 468. 6. The date of the Hor- 

tensian laws is unknown, hut se- 
veral modem writers jdaee it m the 
very year 4 68, when C. /Lhus was 
consul. On the whole, I would 
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there was no power of resistance in the inhabitants 
themselves, and no foreign sword was drawn to defend 
them. 

Meanwhile the Hortensian laws were passed, and 
with them, or shortly before, an agrarian law had 
been passed also. The power of the assembly of tb(‘ 
tribes had been acknowledged to be sovereign, and 
the popular party for some years from this time, 
feeling itself to have the disposal of all that the state 
might conquer, appears to have betm as fond of war 
as ever w^as the Athenian democracy under Pericles, 
while the aristocratical party, for once only in th(' 
history of Home, seems to have adopted the peac'eful 
policy of (dmon and Nicias. ^lius, one of the 
tribunes, proposed and carried in the assembly of the 
tribes what Pliny” calls a law against Steniiis 8ta- 
tilius ^ the captain-general of the Lucanians ; in other 
words, he moved that war should be dec lared against 
Stenius iStatilius and all his followers and abettors: 
and the tribes gave their votes for it accordingly. 


arranjfe these events in the follow- 
ing order : 

A.U.C. 464. End of the third 
Samnite wur. 

A.U.C. 466, 467. L.ucanians at- 
tack the dliurians. 

A.U.C. 467 . The Hortensian 
laws. C. yElius, tribune, carries his 
motion in the assembly of the tribes 
for a war with the Lucanians. 

A.U.C. 468. (d. .Eilius consul, 

chosen perhaps as a reward for his 
popular conduct in his tribuneship. 

A.U C. 471 . M’. Ciirius praetor. 
His ovation over the Lucanians. 

A.U.C. 472 . C Fabncius consul. 
He defeats the Lucanians, and raises 
the siege of Thuni. 

If it be thought that this scheme 
leaves too great an interval between 
the declaration of war against the 
Lucanians, and any recorded events 
of the war, (although in the total ab- 
sence of all details of this period. 


this objection is not of much weight,) 
then we must suppose that C. J'^lins 
the tribune and (b.Llius the consul 
were diHerent persons ; and we might 
then place the resolution against the 
Lucanians a year or two later. But 
it seems more jirobable that the con- 
sul and the tribune were one and 
the same man, and then 1 think the 
above scheme offers fewer difficulties 
than any other. 

® Histor. Natur. XXXIV. § 3‘i^ 

® It was })rohal)ly a rogatio to the 
following effect, Vellent juberentne 
cum Steiiio Statilio Lucanorura ])r9e- 
tore, quique ejus sectam seciiti es- 
sent, liclluin inin.” If there was a 
Roman ])arty still predominant in 
any part of Lucania, it would e.xplairi 
why the rogatio should have rather 
specified Statihus personally than 
declared war against the whole Lu- 
canian people. 
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The people of Thurii voted to ^>lius, as a mark of 
their (gratitude, a statue and a crown of gold; and ^ " 
prohaljy a Roman army was sent to their aid, and 
relieved them from the present danger ; hut the Lu- 
canians were not subdued, and it was evident tliat 
they would not he left to contend against Rome single- 
handed. 

These events a])pear to have taken place about six riic r:iron- 
years after the conclusion of the third Samnitc war, imMnf 
in the year 470, when ('. S(u-vilius Tiu^ca and L. ( a-- 
cilius Metellus were consuls. ^Vhatever was thoRon'e.' 
cause, tin; Tarentines at this period were most activti 
in forming a iK'w coalition against Rome. 4'liey en- 
deavoured to excite the Samnites to renew the war, 
and the Samnites, with the kucanians, Apulians, mid 
Rruttians, wiu’e to form a confederacy in the south of 

Italy, of which Tarentum was tube the head. The 

•*' 

Ttoinans sent Faln'icius to tlio sovia’al Saiiinito and 
Apulian to peu'suade thorn, if po8sibl(‘, to roinaiii 

tru(^ to their alliauoc with Itome. l)ut the states to 
wliom he was sent laid hands on him, and arrested 
him, and then des})atehed an embassy with all speed 
into Etruria, to secure, if possible, the aid of the 
Etruscans, Umbrians, and Gauls. Eabricius, we may 
suppose, was made a hosta^m for the safety of those 
Samnite hostai^es who had been demanded by the l!o- 
mans after the late peace, and his release was probably 
the stipulated price of theirs. 

In the followiim year, 471, the lioman consuls wT're Omcini 
E. Cornelius Dolabella and Cn. Domitius Cah inus. Cni.i ,. 1 ’° 
The storm broke out aji^ainst Eome in every direction. i'.U Jr 'u- 
In the south the Samnites, Lucanians, Eruttians, and lolU,",. - 
probably the Apulians, were now in a state of (h^clanal ('IirtAiouK-. 
hostility; while in the north the mass of the litrus- 


Zonaras, VIII. 2, and Dion Cassius, Fragm. Ursin CXLI\". 
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cans were in arms and had engaged ”, it seems, large 
bodies of the Senonian Gauls in their service, although 
the Senonians as a nation still prol'essed to be peace 
with Home. In Arrctium, however, the lioman party 
was still predominant; the Arretines would not join 
their countrymen against Kome; and accordingly 
Arrctium was besieged by an Etruscan army, of 
which a largo part consisted, as we have seen, of Gaulish 
mercenaries. 

The new consuls came into oflBce at this period 
about the middle of April; so that the season for 
military operations had begun before they could b(i 
ready to take the field. Thus L. Gmcilius Mcdellus, 
the consul of the preceding v(iar, had been left appa- 
rently with his consular army in Etruria during the 
winter; and when the Etruscans began the sic'ge of 
Arrctium, he marched at once to its relief. Accqfd- 
ing to the usual practice of this period, he was elected 
pra'tor for the year following his consulship, and he 
seems to have just entered upon his new office when 
he led his army against the enemy. We know no- 
thing of the particulars of the battle, but the result 
was most disastrous to the Homans L. Metellus 
himself, seven military tribunes, and 13,000 men were 
killed on the field; and the remainder of the army 
wore made prisoners. 

The consternation caused by such a disaster at such 
a moment must have been excessive. M’. Curius 
Dentatus was appointed prsetor in the room of Metel- 


“ Apjnan, dc Rebus Galbc. XI. 
Samnitic, VI. 

Polybius, II. 19. 

OroRiiis, in. 22 , and Aujfus- 
tine, de Civitate I)ci, III. J 7 . Oro- 
sius dedicated his history^ to Augus- 
tine, and the exact similarity of the 
notices about the defeat of L. Me- 
tellus in both writers shows that 


both are taken from a common 
source, which doubtless was Li\'y. 
They vary from the account given 
by Polybius, in representing the 
murder of the Roman ambassadors 
as preceding the defeat of Metellus. 
Appian, copying from Dionysius, 
agrees with Polybius. 
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lus, and sent off with all haste with a fresh army, to 
maintain his ground if possible;. At the same time an 
embassy was sent to the Gauls to complain that their 
people were serving in the armies of the enemies of 
Kome, while there was peace between the (jauls and 
Romans, and to demand tlmt the prisoners taktm in 
the late battle might be released. Rut the ({a ids 
were at oncii elated and rendered savage by their lati^ 
victory. The Romans assuredly had not sold their 
lives cheaply ; many brave Gauls had fallen, and 
• amongst the rest one of their noblest chiefs, Rritomaris. 
His son, the young Rritomaris, called for vengeaiK'c 
for his father’s blood ; and the Itoman ambassadors, 
the sacred feciales themselves, w^ere murdered by the 
barbarians, and their bodies hewed in pieces, and th(^ 
marmled fra^nents cast out wdtbout l)urial. 

The consul P. Dolabella had already left Rome witli 
the usual consular army, and was on his march into 
northern Etruria’^, when he ri'ceived the tidings of 
this outrag(^ Immediately he resolved on vengeance, 
and instead of advancing into Etruria, he turned to 
the right, marched through the country of the Sabines 
into Picenum, and from thence led his army into the 
territory of the Gauls. The flower of their warriors 
were absent in Etruria; those who were left, and 
endeavoured to resist the invaders, were defeated with 
great slaughter: no quarter was given to any male 
. able to bear arms : the women and children wen' 
carried off as slaves, the villages and houses were 
burnt, and the whole country was made a desert. 
Meanwhile the Gauls in hAruria, maddened at these 
horrors, and hoping to enjoy a bloody revenge, urged 
the Etruscans to seize the opportunity, and to march 
straight upon Rome. Rut Cn. Domitius, with the 

Anpian, Samnitic. Fraffin. VI. " Appian, Samnitic. V I. Gallic. 
Gallic. XI. XI. 
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other consular army’^^, was covering the Roman terri- 
tory; perhaps M’. Curius had joined him, or was 
hanging on the rear of tlie enemy during their march 
through Etruria, and was so at hand to co-operate in 
the battle. At any rate, the victory of the Romans 
was complete; and the Gauls who survived the battle 
slew themselves in despair. It was resolved by the 
senate to occupy their country without delay, and to 
plant in it a Roman colony. 

These events liad passc^l so I'apidly that the season 
for military operations was not yet nearly at an end.. 
Th(i Roian Gauls the neighbours of the Senonians, 
enraged and alarmed at the total extermination of 
tlndr countrynum, took up arms with the whole force 
of their nation, poured into Etruria, and encouraged 
tke party adverse; to Rome to try tin; fortune; of war 
once; again. AVhat the Samnites anel Lucanians were 
doing at this mennent we kne)w not; but pre)bably a 
pnetorian or proconsular army, with the whole force 
of the Campanians, and perhaps of the; ]\Iarsians anel 
IVlignians, was in the field against the;m ; anel after 
the loss of C. Roiitius we hear of no Samuite; leader 
whosi.; ability was equal to the urgene*y of the ceeiitest. 
Thus Dedabella anel Domitius were enabled to turn 
their whole attention te) the Etruscans anel Gauls. 
Again, however, all details were lost, and ive only 
know that the scene of the decisive action was the 
valley of the Tiber just below its junction with the 
JSar, anel the neighhourhood of the small lake of 
Vadimeen, whiedi lay in the plain at no great distance 
frenn the right bank of the rivt;r. 

The victory of the Romans was complete’'^; the 

Aj)pian, Samnitic. VI. Gullir. Florus, II. 13. Jlie lake Vadimon 
XL was esteemed sacred. See Pliny, 

Polyliius, 11. 20. lOpist. N'lII. 20, where he gives a 

Polybius, 1 1. 20, Dion Cassius, description of it. 

Mai Scrijitor. Vatican, t. II. p. 536, Polybius, II. 20. One of the 
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flower of the Etruscan army perished, while the Gauls cua?. 
suflered so severely that a very few of their numher ^ 

were all that escaped from the Held. 

The consuls of the ensuini>' year were (\ Fahricius fc 172 

^ ^ AC ‘J}!2 

and (^. yEmilius l^ipus. A^ain the Ktruscans and ti>o (.in.ib 
Gauls renewed their efl()rts, hut one consular army unii Home, 
was now thought enough to oppose to tlnun, and 
ylhnilius alone defeated them utterly, and ohliginl the 
Gauls to conclude a sc'parate peace The Etrus(*ans, 
who secuned to “ like nor peace nor war,” would not 
yet submit; or perhaps some states yielded while others 
continued the contest; hut there remained only the 
exj)iring embers of a great tire; and the Homan party 
in the sevc'ral cities was gradually gaining tla^ as(‘end- 
ancy, and preparing tln^ way for that lasting treaty 
which was concluded two years aflerwai-ds. 

In the south, C. Fahricius was no k'ss suc(*(‘ssful. 
lie defeated the Samnit(‘.s, Lucanians, and Eiaittians 
in several gri'at ])attles-', and p(‘netrated through the 
enemy’s country to the very shones of the Ionian sea, 
wlien^ ddiurii was at that very tinu; hesiegtal by Sta- 
tilius at the lanid of a Eucaniaii and Erutlian army. 
Fahricius defeatiHl the enemy, storimal th(‘ir camp, and 
raised the siege of Thurii for w Inch service the 

fra^rments of r)i()n Cnssius, pub- Gauls, because we know Ibat Eibn- 
lislied by Mai in his Scrijitor. Veter, eins was ernjiloyed in the soiiili ; fnit 
Vatican. Colli'ct. Vol. JI. p. 5.^6, the fru^^nnenfs of 1 he J^isti ( apitolnii 
States that Dolabella attacked the for tins year contain only thus 
i'/truscans as they were cross] iiK the much : 

Tiber, and that the bodies of the 

enemy carried down by the stream . . eisqne , . . 111. Non. Mart..” 
broiif^ht the news of the battle to 

Rome before the arrival of the eon- Dionysius, however, says expressly, 

Sid’s messenger. The same story is that . Fmiilius the eollminm' ol‘ Jhiljri- 
told of one of the battles fought he- ems commanded against tin* Ktriis- 
tween 'rarquiriius Priscus and the cans in this year. A\'1I1.5. 

Sahines ; hut there at any rate the Dionvsuis, III. 5. 

scene of the action was wittnn a 1 lionysius, X\ 1 1 1 . .') \ iil('nii> 

very few miles of Rome. Livy, 1. Maximns, 1. 8, § G. Ihin^, I list. 

37. Natl#. XXXIV. § 32. Mr 

^ Polybius, II. ‘20. It must have Chnton by mistake refers the ac- 
beeu ..EmiJius who defeated the count m V^alerms Maximus to J a- 
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^ two years before to the tribune C. ^lius, by votiner 

A U C 472 ^ J ^ 

A.c. that a statue should he made and given to him, to be 
set up by him in Kome. Thus the coalition which 
the I'arentines had formed seemed to be broken to 
pieces, while its authors had not yet drawn the sword, 
and were still nominally at peace with the Romans. 

Fahricius left a garrison in Thurii, and led his army 

Bent to back to Rome with so rich a treasure of spoil that 

crui/.eonthe ^ ^ ^ ' 

coanta of the after having made a liberal distribution of money 

lareiitincB. . ^ 

amongst his soldiers, and returned to all the citizens 
the amount of the war-taxes which they had paid in 
that year, h(i was still able to put four hundred talents 
into the treasury. In the mean time, as the army 
WfOS withdrawn from Lucania, a fleet was sent to 
protect the Thurians, and to watch probably the move- 
ments of the Tarentines, whose dispositions must, ere 
this, have become sufticiently notorious. Accordingly, 
L. Valerius one of the two officers annually chosen 
to conduct the naval affairs of the Commonwealth, 
with a fleet of ten ships of war, sailed on to the east- 
ward of Thurii, and unexpectedly made his appearance 
before the walls of Tarentum^', and seemed to be 
preparing to force his way into the harbour. 


bricins’ second consulship in 476 VI. 117. 

IIiU the mention of the relief of Dionysius, XVII I. l6. 

ITiurii shows clearly that it belongs ‘‘‘ A])pian calls him “ Cornelius,” 
to his first consulship. Samnitic. Frugm.Vll. Dion Cassius, 

'ITie story in Valerius Maximus Fragm. Bekker, e libro IX. calls him 
relates a wonderful apjiearance of a “ Valerius,” and so does Zonarae, 
warrior of extraordinary stature who who copies Dion, VIII. 2. 
led the Romans to the assault of the “ The harbour of Tarentura was 
enemy’s camp, and who was not to a deep gulf or land-locked basin 
be found the next day when the running fEir into the land, and corn- 
consul was going to reward him municating with the open sea by a 
with a mural crown. 'I'his, it was single narrow passage. It is now 
said, was no other than Mars him- called the Mare Piccolo. 'The an- 
self, who fought on this day for his cient city formed a triangle, one side 
people, (’om pare the story in Hero- of which was washed by the open 
dotus of the gigantic warrior %hose sea, and another by the waters of 
mere appearance struck the Athe- the harbour: the base was a wall 
nian Epizelus blind at Marathon, drawn across from the sea to the 
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It was the aftenioon of the day, and as it was the p}i \p. 
season of the Dionysia, when the OTeat dramatic con- ^ 

•J > o A.U.C. 47*2. 

tests twk place, and the prizes were awardi^d to the A c iiti-’r' 

1 1 1 1 1 rii • 1 Tarcii- 

inost approved poet, tne whole larentine people were tincb iittm k 
assembled in the theatre, the seats of wliich looked ft, 
directly towards the sea. All saw a Itoman fleet of 
ships of war, in undoubted breach of tlu^ treaty exist- 
ing between the two states, which forbade theliomans 
to sail to the eastward of the Lacinian headland, at- 
tempting to make its way into their harbour. Full 
of wine, and in the careless spirits of a sc'ason of festi- 
val, they readily listened to a worthless demagogue 
named Philocharis, who called upon tliem to punish 
instantly the treachery of the Homans, and to save 
their ships and their city. Wiser citizens might re- 
member, that by the (ireek national law, slii[)s of war 
belonging to a foreign power appearing u]id(‘r tlu' 
walls of an indtipendent city, in violation oJ‘ an existing 
treaty-', were liable to be treated as enemies. Jlut 
explanations and questionings were not thought of 
now : the Fareiitiiies manned their ships, sailed out 
to meet the Iiomaus, put them instantly to flight, sunk 
four of their ships without resistance, and took one 


hanjoiir, and the point of the tri- 
angle came doum to the narnnv 
jiassHge which was the harbour’s 
mouth. Here at the extreme |K)int 
of the city was the citadel, the site of 
which is occupied by the modern 
. towm. An enemy entering the har- 
bour of Tarentum would therefore 
be as completely in the heart of the 
city, as in the great barbour of S}Ta- 
cuse ; and Cicero’s description will 
apj)ly even more strongly to Taren- 
tum than to Syracuse; “quo simiil 
atque adisset, non modo a latere sed 
etiani a tergo magnarn partem urbis 
relinqueret.'’ Verres, Act. II V 38. 
See Keppel Craven, Tour through 
the Soutliern Frovinces of Naples, 
P 174 , and (iagliardo, Dcscri 2 done 
di Taranto. 


Dion Cassius, Fragm. L^rsin. 
CXLV. Zonaras, VHI. 2. 

^ I’he Corcynrans agreed to re- 
ceive a single Athenian or Laced;r- 
monian ship into their liailiour, but 
if a greater number appeared they 
were to be treated as enemies 
’niucyd. HI, 71 . And when the 
Athenian e>cjH.‘dition coasted along 
lajiygia on its way to Syracuse, Ta- 
rcntuui would neither allow them to 
enter the city, nor even to bring 
their vessels to shore under the 
walls. 'Ihucyd VI. 44. So again 
the CamariricTans, although they 
had been in alhiince with .\thens a 
few years before, refused to admit 
more than a single shij) ot the Athe- 
nian armament within their harbour. 
Vi. 52. 
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with all its crew. L. Valerius the duumvir was killed, 
and of the prisoners, the officers and soldiers serving 
on hoard were put to death, and the rowers wore sold 
for slaves. 

Thus fully committed, the Tarentincs determined 
to follow up their blow. They taxed the Thurians 
with preferring barbarian aid to that of Tarentum, a 
neighbouring and a Greek city, and with bringing a 
Tlornan fleet into the Ionian sea. Thev attacked the 


town, allowed the Ivoman garrison to retire unhurt, on 


condition of tlndr opening the gates without resist- 
ance, and having thus become masters of Thurii, they 
drov(‘ th(‘ principal (dtizens into exile, and gave up 
th(' prop(‘rty of the city to he plundered. 

And insult The Uoinans immediately sent an embassy to de- 

Ihc Jimltas- ^ ^ 

eadorsuhn maiid satisfactioii for all these outrages. L. rostu- 
dcimindwi- nuns was the principal ambassador-^, and the instant 
tiirsi a^rgres- that lic aiid his coll(‘agu(‘s landed, they were beset 
by a disord('rly crowd, ivho riditaded tludr fonugn 
dress, the >vhitc toga wrapped round the body like a 
plaid, .witli its broad scarlet border. At last they 
were admitted into the theatrt^, wher(‘ the people 
were assemhhal, but it was again a time of festival, 
and the Tareiitines were more disposed to' coa*e 
bufFooTK‘ry and riot than to serious counsel. When 


rostumius spoke to them in Grc'ck, the asseiiiblv 
broke out into laughter at his pronunciation, and at 
any mistakes in his language; but the Koman deli- 
vered his commission unmoved, gravely and simply, 
as though he had not so much as obser^ved the insults 


Appinn, Samnitio. Fragra. VII. 

Zonaras, Vlll. 2. Dion C'as- 
siiis, t'm^in, Ursin. CXLV. Who 
this L. Posturnius was is not known. 
He may ha\'e been one of the Pos- 
tumii Albini, although the L. Pos- 
tumius Albinus, who was consul in 
520, was the son and grandson of 


two Aiih Postiimii, But it may 
have been the consul who had been 
fined for his mad conduct m 464, 
for with all his faults he was an able 
and resolute man, and the ambas- 
sadors sent to so great a city as Ta- 
rentum were likely to have been 
men of consular dignity. 
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offered to him. At last, a worthless drunkard of chap. 
known profligaey came up to the Ifoman ambassador, 
and purposely threw dirt in the most offensive manner ac. 
upon his white to^'n. Postumius said, ‘AVe accept 
tlie omen; ye sliall give us ev(‘n more tlian W(' ask 
of you,” and lield up the sullied toga l)efore the multi- 
tude, to show tlieni the outrage^ \vlii(*h he liaxl receiv(‘d. 

But bursts of laughter p ealed from every })art of the 
theatn^, and scurril songs, and gestures, and ela])ping 
of hands, were the only ansAver returiKal to him. 

“ Laugh on,” said the' Boman, laugh on while ye mav ; 
ye shall wee]) long enough hereafter, and the stain on 
this toga shall he washed out in your blood.” Lh(‘ am- 
bassadors lef^Tarentum, and Bostumius carefullv kept 
his toga unwashed, that the smiate might witness witli 
their own eyes the insult offered to the Lonian name. 

lie retuiTRul to Borne Avith his colleagues lat(‘ iiiA.i r 47;{ 
the spriiig of the year 473, af'tm* the mwv consuls, TiicKoni.ms 
L. ^l^milius JJarhula and (}, Alarcius Bhilippns, had I lie 

aliTuidy ent(n’ed u])on their office, hham now the 
Bomans were nduclant to enter on a. war with Laren- 
tum, whilst they had so many ciKunii's still in arms 
against tlnan, and the d(4)ates in the senate lasU'd for 
several days. It was resolvxHL^at last to declan* war; 


Dionysius, X^HI. 10, Riuskc 
luis made Jlionysius say just the 
conti'ury to this, hy altering ovrot 
into at He ^ive.s no reason for 
the alteriition, hut merely says “at 
dc into dedi, jiro ovtol ” The 

old readii.jtr, liowever, is (juitc cor- 
rect m j^rammar, and perfectly in- 
tellifrdile. and seems to be rceom- 
niended by the general structure of 
the passage It may be tbou/^ld 
that It is inconsistent ^ith Appian’s 
account, who says that the consul 
^Tunilius was already in Samniuin 
when he received oiders to march 
against the 'I’arentines (Samnhic. 
fraji^m. VII. 3), whereas Dionysius 
makes him to have been [iresent in 


the .senate when the (jiK^^tmii of \A'(ir 
or [)( at'c was debated; and had irn- 
mediule war been then res(d\’cd 
nj'on, would he not, it may be said, 
lia\'e been ordt'red to attack 'I’areu- 
tum at once, instead of beiiii^^ S' lil 
into Samnnun, and receivirif^ a sub- 
sequent order to march against I'a- 
rcnUiin ? Tliis, however, would not 
necessarily follow; for the senate 
nnay have thought it unsafe to ha- 
zard an army at the ovtremity of 
Italy till measures had been tafen 
to secure it against an attack of the 
Samnites on its rear. When this 
was provided fur, the consul mi^^lit 
safely be ordered to advance upon 
Tarentiiin, 
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L. jFmilms 

iuvadew and 
lays wastci 
tho Taren- 
tino U.‘ni- 
tory. Strug- 
gk‘8 of par- 
ti('H in Tu- 
rcntuin. 


but still, when the consuls took the field as usual with 
their two consular armies, Q. Marcius was sent against 
the Etruscans, and L. .id5milius was ordered, ^lot im- 
mediately to attack Tarentum, but to invade Samnium 
and subdue the revolted Samnites. 

But whether the exhausted state of Saranium 
assured ^milius that no great danger was to be 
apprehended there, or whether a pra)torian army was 
sent to keep the Samnites in check, and to leave the 
consul at liberty for a march into southern Itj^ly, it 
appears that instructions were sent to L. ilhnilius 
soon after his arrival in Samnium to advance at 
once into th(^ territory of Tarentum, and after offer- 
incf once a<min the same terms which l\)stumius had 
proposed before, to commence hostilities immediately, 
if satisfiiction should still be refused. The terms 
were again rejected by the Tarentines^ and yEmilius 
began to ravage their territory with fire and sword. 
But knowing that the aristocratical party in Taren- 
tum, as elsewhere, were inclined to look up to Borne 
for protection, he showed much tenderness to some 
noble prisoners who fell into his hands "', and dis- 
missed them unhurt. Nor did the result disappoint 
him; for the presence of the Boman army struck 
terror into the democratical party, while the mildness 
shown to those who had taken no part in the shame- 
ful outrages offered to the Bomans, induced mode- 
rate men to hope that peace with Borne was a safer ^ 
prospect for their country than an alliance with Byr- 
rhus. Agis, one of the aristoiTatical party, was chosen 
captain-general, and it was likely that thci Tareiitines 

The consuls came into office in In 1818 Mr Keppel (Taven 

A})ril, and .Einilius was in the d'a- found the harvest ^oin^’ on briskly 
rentine territorj^ before the corn a little to the south-west of Tan n- 
was cut, for the Fragment of Dio- turn on the 1st of June. 'Pour 
nysius, XVII. 12, clearly relates to through the Southern Provinces of 
this invasion: dpuvpa^ re aKpaiuv Naples, p. 197. 
tjdrj TO (TiTiKdif dtpos exovaus Tn'pl Zonaras, VIII. 2. 
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would now in their turn offer that satisfaction which chap. 
hitherto they had scornfully refused. 

But feefore any tiling could he concluded, the popu- 
lar party rcf^uained their ascendancy. An eiiihassy to niViLrurto 
Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, had been sent off early in 
the summer inviting him over to Italy in tlu^ name 
ot all the Italian (Ireeks, to be their leader against the 
Itomans. All the nations of southern Italy, he was 
assured, were ready to join his standard; and he 
would find amongst them a force of dr)0,000 infan- 
try and 20,000 cavalry able to bear arms in the com- 
mon cause. 

Every Greek looked to foreign compiest only as aiRHon.is 
means of establishing his supremacy over (ireece itself, lomnlpy 
the proudest object of his ambition. Victorious ()ver 
the Itomans thence easily passing over into ^i(*ily, 
and from theilce again assailing more effectually than 
Agathocles the insecure dominion of the Garthaginians y* 
in Africa, Pyrrhus hoped to return home with an 
irresistible force of subject allies, to exp(d Antigonus 
from Thessaly and Boeotia, and the ruffian Ptolemy 
Ceraunus from ^lacedonia, and to reign over (ireece 
and the world, as became the kinsman of Alexander 
and the dc'seendant of Achilles, He promis(‘d to hel]) 
the Tarentines; but the force needed for such an 
expedition could not be raised in an instant; and when 
the invasion of the Poman army, and the probable 
ascendancy of their political adversari(‘s, made the 
call of the popular party for liis aid more urgent, he 
sent over (dneas his favourite^minist(T, to assist his 
friends by his eloquenc(^ and address, and shortly 
afterwards Milo, one of his generals, followed with a 
detachment of oOOO men, and was put in possivssion 
of the citcideL A political revolution immcdiat(‘l\ 

Zonaras, VUI. 2. Plutarch, 

Pyrrh. 13 . 


Plutarch, Pvrrh. 14 , 
Zonaras, Vlll. 2. 
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^ deprived of his command, and 

^ — — succeeded by one of the popular leaders who had 
A.c. 281 . been sent on the embassy to ryrrhus; all prospect 
of peace was at an end, and the democratical party 
held in their hands the whole government of the 
Commonwealth. 

The Tarentines were masters of the sea, and the 
thifTa^rc™ ^^rival of ail experienced general and a body of vete- 
soldiers gave a strength to their land-forces, which 
in numbers were in themselves considerable. Winter 
was approaching, and xlimilius proposed to retreat 
into Apulia, to put his army into winter-cpiarters in 
those mild and sunny plains. He was followed by 
the enemy and as his road lay near the sea, the 
Tarentine fleet prepared to overwhelm him with its 
artillery,, as his army wound along the narrow road 
betwx^en the mountain sides and the water. iEmilius, 
it is said, put some of his Tarentine prisoners in the 
parts of his line of march most exposed to the enemy’s 
shot; and as the Tarentines would not butcher their 
helpless countrymen, they allowed the Itomans to 
pass by unmolested. The lioman army wintered in 
Apulia, and both parties had leisure to prepare their 
best eiforts for the struggle of the coming spring. 

It was still the depth of winter^® when Pyrrhus 
TnrcMtnni. himsclf urrivcd at Tarentum. llis fleet had been 

Ills stnet # 

discipline is disporsocl bv a storm on the passajie, and he himself 
the Tann- had been obliged to disembark on the Messapian 

tincB. ^ ^ ^ 

coast with only a small part of his army, and to pro- 
ceed to Tarentum bj^ land. After a time, however, 
his scattered ships reached their destination safely, 
and he found himself pow^crful enough to act as the 
master rather than the ally of the Tarentines. He 

** Zonaraa, YIII. 2. Zonaras, YIII. 2. Plutarch, 

Zonaras, VIII. 2. Frontinns, Pyrrh. 15 , 16. Appian, Samnitic. 
Strategem. I. 4 , § 1. Fragm. VIII. 
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shut up the theatre, the public walks, and the gym- chap. 
iiasia, obliged the citizens to be under arms all day, 
either on the walls or in the market-place, and stopped a.c\ 2«l 
the feasts of their several clubs or brotherhoods, and 
all revelry and all riotous entertainments throughout 
the city. Many of the citizens, jis impatient of this 
discipline as the lonians of old when Dionysius of 
Phocaja tried in vain to train them to a soldier’s duties, 
left the city in disgust; but Pyrrhus, to prevent this 
for the future, placed a guard at the gates, and allowed 
no one to go out without his permission. It is further 
said, that his soldiers were guilty of great excesses 
towards the inhabitants, and that he himself put to 
death some of the popular leaders, and sent others 
over to Epirus; and this last statement is ])robable 
enough, for th(‘ idle and noisy demagogues of a corrupt 
democracy would soon repent of their invitation to 
him, when thev experienced the rigour of his discipline ; 
and if they indulged in any inflammatory speeches to 
tlie multitude, Pyrrlms would consider sucli (*onduct 
iis treasonabhi, and would no doubt repress it with the 
most effectual severity. 

So passed the winter at Tarentum. But the Tta- Animmtof 
lian allies, overawed perhaps by the Homan army in of Pjrrhua. 
Apulia, were slow in raising their promised contin- 
gents and Pyrrhus did not wish to commences offen- 
sive preparations till his whole force was assembled. 

* What number of men he had brought w ith him or re- 
ceived since his landing from Greece itself, it is not 
easy to estimate: 3000 men crossed at first under 
Milo; the king himself embarked with 20,000 foot, 

3000 horse 2000 archers, 500 slingers, and 20 ele- 
phants, and Ptolemy Ceraunus is said to have lent him 

* Plutarch, Pyrrh. 16. phants; of the numbers of the in- 

^ Plutarch, Pyrrh. l.'j. Zonaras fantry and cavalry he gives no ac- 
agrees as to the number of elc- count. 
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CHAP, for two years the services of 5000 Macedonian foot, 
4000 horse, and 50 elephants^'. The Macedonian 
A.a 28 i. foot may have been included in the 20,000 me<i whom 
he himself brought into Italy, the cavalry and ele- 
phants of course cannot have been so, if the numbers 
are correctly given ; but we find his cavalry afterwards 
spoken of as amounting only to 3000, and we can 
hardly think that he had at any time so many as 70 
elephants. Some deductions must also be made in 
all probability for losses sustained by shipwreck, when 
the armament was dispersed by a storm in its passage. 
Yet still the Gn^ek army, with which Pyrrhus was 
ready to take the field from Tareiitum in the spring 
of the year 474, must have been more numerous, both 
in foot, horse, and elephants, than that with w^hich 
Hannibal, about sixty years later, issued from the 
Alps upon the plain of Cisalpine Gaul. 

Komans, on their part, finding that not Taren- 
Aiid of tiic turn only, but so ereat a king and good a soldier as 
Pyrrhus, was added to their numerous enemies, made 
extraordinary exertions to meet the danger. Kven 
the proletarians or the poorest class of citizens, who 
were usually exempt from military service, were now 
called out and embodied, and these probably formed a 
great part of the reserve army kept near Pome for the 
defence of the city. The new consuls were P. Vale- 
rius LcEvinus and Ti. Coruncanius, of whom the latter 
was to command one consular army against the Etrus- 
cans, while the former was to oppose Pyrrhus in the 
south. No mention is made of the army of L. Ahni- 
lius, which had wintered in Apulia, so that we do imt 
know whether it joined that of La'vinus, or was em- 
ployed to w^atch the doubtf^il fi^lelity of the Apulians, 
and to prevent the Saranites from joining the enemy’s 


Justin, XVH. 2. 


Orosius, IV. 1. 
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array. Wo learn accidentally^^, that a Campanian ch.\p. 
Icfnon was placed in rarrison at lihei^ium, and other ^ ^ 

. ^ ^ ^ 0 7 . A U C. 474. 

iraporttint towns were no doiiht secured also with a ac. 28o.' 
sufRcieiit force; but the whole disposition of the Uo- 
man armies in this great (‘ampaign cannot l)e known, 
from the scantiness of our reinainiug inforraatiou re- 
specting it. 

It is lu’icHv stated in the narrative of Zonaras 
that the Iiomans chastised some of theur allies who 
were meditating a revolt, and that some citizens of 
rrmneste were suddenly arrested and sent to Koine, 
where they were imprisoned in the vaults of the mra- 
rium on the Capitol, and afterwards put to death. If 
('ven the Latin city of IVmneste could waver in its 
fidelity, what was to be expected from the more remote 
and more recent allies of Koine, from the A'^estinians, 
Alarsians, IVlignians, Sabines, and ev(m from the 
Campanians, whose faith in the second Samnite war, 
little more than thirty years before, had been found so 
unstable 1 Yet one of the consuls for this ycuir, T\, 
Coruiicanius, was a native of Tusculum, and those 
Latin, Volscian, and ..Lkjuian towns which had receivc'd 
the full rights of Koman citiziuiship were incorporated 
therc'hy so thoroughly into the Koman nation, that no 
circumstances could rend them asunder. Still the 
senate thought it best on every ground to kvop the 
war, if possible, at a distan(;e from their own territory, 
and Laevunus therefore marched into Lucaiiia, to sepa- 
rate Pyrrhus from his allies, and to force him to a 
battle whilst he had only his own troops and the 
Tarentines to bring into the field. 

“ Laevinus,” says Zonaras ^ “ took a strong fortress T^rvinus, 

in Lucania, and having left apart of his army to over- 
awe the Lucanians, he advanced with the remainder ''il'niHr 

I’yrrlius. 


Orosius, IV. 3. Polybius, I. 7. 
Zonaras, VIII. 3. 


VIII. 3. 
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against Pyrrhus.” Yet Pyrrhus, after all, fought, we 

AUC~i7i inferior army ^ ; nor indeed can we 

A.C. 280, conceive that so able a general would have exposed 
himself to the unavoidable disadvantage of seeminjif to 
dread an encounter with the enemy, had the number 
of his troops been equal to theirs. But a Koman 
consular army never contained more than 20,000 foot 
soldiers, and 2400 horse; and the army which Pyrrhus 
brought with him from Epirus was more numerous 
than this, without reckoning the Taren tines, and 
allowing that Milo and his detachment of dOOO men 
still garrisoned the citadel of Tarentum. It is clear 
then, cither that Laninus had takeit with him the 
whole or the greater part of the consular army which 
had wintered in Apulia, or that a praetorian army had 
marched under his command from the neighbourhood 
of Home, so that his force cannot be estimated at less 
than 30,000 foot and 3G00 horse. 

Pyrrhus, not thinking himself strong enough to 

tiiunB aita enemy with the army actually at his disposal, 

Bi.uuid have endeavoured to eain time by ncf^otiation. lie wrote 

jomeu hiiu. , ^ . 

to Laevinus offering his mediation between the Po- 
mans and his Italian allies, and saying that he would 
wait ten days for the consufs answer. But his offer 
was scornfully rejected; and, in the same spirit, when 
one of his spies was detected in the Eoman camp, 
Laevinus is said to have allowed the spy to observe his 
whole army on their usual parade and then to have 
sent him back unharmed, with a taunting message, 
that if Pyrrhus wished to know the nature of the Bo- 
man army, he had better not send others to spy it out 
secretly, but he should come himself in open day, and 
see it and prove it. 

^B^attack provoked, or more probably fearing to lose the 

liim. 

Justin, XVIII. 1. -19 Dionysius, XVIII. Zonaras, 

Dionysius, XVII. 15, 16. VIII. 3. 
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confidence of his allies, if he should seem to have 
crossed the sea only to lie inactive in Tarenturn, 
PyrrhiiS with his own army and with the Taren tines 
took the field and advaiK'cd towards tlie eneniy. The 
Eoinans lay encamped on the rit»;ht or southern bank 
of the 8iris, not far from the sea, and Pyrrhus havini»‘ 
crossed the Aciris between the towns of Pandosia and 
Heraclea, encamped in the plain which lies hetween 
the two rivers, and which was favourable at once for 
the operations of his heavy infantry and for his cavalry 
and elephants. A nearer view of the strength of the 
Poman army determined him still to delay the hatth', 
and he stationed a detachment of troops on the bank 
of the Siris, to obstruct, if possible, the ptissqge of the 
stream. Put the river, though wide, is shallow and 
while the legions prepared to cross dina'tly in iront of 
the enemy, the cavalry ' passed above and below, so 
that the (i reeks, afraid of being surrounded, werci 
obliged to fall back towards their main body. Pyrrhus 
then gave orders to his infantry to form in order of 
battle in the middle of the plain, Avhilehe himself rode 
forward with his cavalry, in hopes of attacking tliii 
Pomans before they should have had time to lorm 
after their passage of the river. Put he found the 
long shields of the legionary soldiers advancing in an 
even line from the stream, and their cavalry in front 
ready to receive his attack. He charged instantly, 
but the Pomans and their allies, although their arms 


Plutarch, PjTrh. 16. At pre- 
sent a thick forest covers the west- 
ern part of this plain, extendiufij 
alon^ the left bank of the Siris for 
several miles upwards from its 
mouth, as far as the [loiiit where the 
hills bef^in See Keppel (Graven, p. 
203, and Zannoni’s map. But in 
ancient times it is probable that the 
whole plain between the two rivers 
was open, and mostly corn land. 


The plain rises in a gradual slope 
from Poheoro, supposed to he tlie 
site of the ancient ileraclea, for 
about three miles, and is for the 
most part highly cultivated. 

^ Keppel Craven, p. 204, Mr. 
Keppel Craven forded it below the 
point where the Roman army etlected 
its passage. 

*** Plutarch, Pyrrli. lb. 
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CHAP, were very unequal to those of the Greek horsemen, 
xxxvn ^ 

maintained the fight most valiantly, and a Frentanian 
AC. '21:0. captain'- was seen to mark Pyrrhus himself so eagerly, 
that one of his officers noticed it, and advised the king 
to beware of that barbarian on the ])la(*k horse with 
white feet. PjTrhus, whose personal prowess was not 
unworthy of his hero-ancestry, replied, “ What is fated, 
Leonatus, no man can avoid; but neither this man nor 
the stoutest soldier in Italy shall encounter with me 
for nothing.’^ At that instant, the Frentanian rode 
at Pyrrhus with his levelled lance, and kill(Tl his 
horse; but his own was killed at the same instant, and 
wliile Pyrrhus was remounted instantly by his attend- 
ants, th(^ brav(^ Italian was surrounded and slain. 

Punic ocM- Finding that his cavalry could not decide the batth^ 

8101)0(1 oy ~ ' 

deuth’or^^^ Pyrrhus at length ordered his infantry to advaiK'O 
Pyrrhus, and attack the line of the Ptoman legions lie 
himself, knowing the importance of his own life to an 
army in which his personal ascendancy was all in all, 
gave his own arras, and helmet, and scarlet cloak to 
Megacles, one of the officers of his guard, and himself 
put on those of the officer in exchange. Put Me- 
gacles bought his borrowed splendour dearly : every 
Poman marked him, and at last he was struck dowm 
and slain, and his helmet and mantle carried to La3- 
vinus, and ])orne along the Roman ranks in triumph. 
Pyrrhus feeling that this mistake was most dangerous, 
rode bareheaded along his line to show his soldiers 
that he was still alive ; and the battle went on so furi- 
ously, that either army seven times it is said, drove 

Plutarch, Pyrrh. IG Diony- TpoTrhs ^tttu Xtyerai (/)firy(5irr(i)v 

sins, XVlll. 2 — 4 . Part of this story nvaTraXiv kiu diwKoyrcou yevcaOm. 
of the Frentanian caj)tain has heen Plutarch, Pyrrh. 17. From this and 
copied by Plutarch from Dionysius, other circumstances related of this 
but he has some othej* particulars battle, it appears certain that only a 
which are not to be found in Diony- very small part of Pyrrhus’ infantry 
sins, and which he got probably could have had the arms and array 
from Hieronymus. of the regular phalanx. For as the 

Plutarch, Pyrrh. 17. ground was open and level, and the 
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the enemy from the ground, and seven times was chap 
driven from its own. — — ‘ 

La'viiius, true to the tactic of liis country, proposed ac m 
to win the l)attlc l)y keeping l)ack liis last reserve mans arc 
till all the enemy’s forces were in action, liis triarii, tlicir cauj]) 
it seems, were already engaged, and their long spears 
might enable them to encouiitcT, on something like 
equal terms, the pikes of tlie phalanx; hut laevinus 
held back a chosen body of his cavalry, hoping that 
their charge might at last decide the day. They did 
(‘barge, but Pyrrhus met them with a reserve still 
more formidable, his elephants. The Poman horses 
could not be brought to face monsters strange and 
terrible alike to them and to their riders; they tell 
back in confusion — the infantry were disordered by 
their flight; and IVrrhus then charged with his Thes- 
salian cavalry, and totally routc^d the whole Poman 
army. Th(‘ vanquished fled over the Siris but did 
not attempt to deflmd their camp, which Pyrrhus 
entered without opposition. They retre^ated to a city 
in Apulia which Niebuhr supposes must have b('.en 

two armies met front and front, if XXXI X.] were serving at this time 
Pyrrhus’ heavy-armed infantry had in Pyrrhus’ army. 'J’hus the infantry 
been numerous, tliey must havt? had in lioth armies were armed and 
the same advantage wliich the pha- formed in a manner not vTry dif- 
lanx had at Cynoccjihalae and at ferent from each other; and this 
Pydna as long as it kept its line un- would account for the length and 
broken ; and the Roman infantry obstinacy of the action, and the 
could not have maintained the con- number of slain on both sides, 
test. While, on the other hand, if Zonaras, VI JI. 3. I’Jutarch, 

the phalanx did not keep its order, so Pyrrh. 1 7. 

that the Romans were able to pene- 'i’he destruction of the Roman 

trate it in several places, then they army was prevented, according to 
would have obtained an easy victory, Orosius, by an accident. One Mi- 
as the phalanx, when once broken, nncius, a soldier of the fourth legion, 
became wholly helpless. Butitvvmuld cut off with his sword the trunk of 
seem that the Greek infantry in this one of the elephants; which made 
battle consisted mostly of peltasta', the animal turn, and run hack upon 
or troops not formed in the close his own army. The confusion and 
array of the phalanx : such were delay thus occasioned enaliled the 
the Epirots generally, and such Romans to escajie over the Siris 
would be also the ^E^tohans and with the bulk of their army. Oro- 
lUyrians, some of whom it is said sius, JV. 1. 

[Dion Cassius, Fragm. Peiresc. Zonaras, VUI 3. 
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XXXVII. 

A.u.cTTri 
A.C. 280 . 


Effects of 
the victoiy. 
The Homan 
garrison 
Beizefl Rho- 
gium and 
massacres 
tlie iiiha- 
bitante. 


Venusia, with a loss variously estimated, as usual, by 
different writers but suflBcient at any rate to cripple 
their army, and to leave Pyrrhus undisputed master 
of the field. 

His Italian allies now joined him^^; and though 
be complained of the tardiness of their aid, he dis- 
tributed to them a share of the spoils of his victory. 
The allies of Rome began to waver; and the Roman 
garrisons in distant cities, cut off* from relief, were 
placed in extreme jeopardy. The Locrians rose upon 
the garrison of their city, and opened their gates to 
Pyrrhus At Rhegium the gandson, which con- 
sisted of the eighth legion, composed of Campanian 
soldiers, acted like the garrison of Enna, in similar cir- 
cumstances, in the second Punic war : they anticipated 
the inhabitants by a general massacre of all the male 
citizens, and made slaves of the women and children. 
For this alone they might have received reward rather 
than punishment from the Roman government; and 
the Roman annalists would have pleaded necessity as 
a sanction for the act. But the Campanians, looking 
to the example of their Mamertine countrynifm on the 
other side of the strait, and thinking that Rome was 
in no condition to enforce their allegiance any more, 
held the city in their own name, and refused to obey 


^ Hieronymus, a contemporary, 
who in his account of the loss sus- 
tained in the battle of Asculuin is 
known to have copied Pyrrhus’ own 
commentaries, makes the Roman loss 
in the first battle to have amounted 
to 7000 men, and that of Pyrrhus to 
less than 4000. Dionysius stated 
the Roman loss at 15,000, and that 
of Pyrrhus at 13,000, copyinj^ pro- 
bably from the exaggerated accounts 
of some of tlie Roman annalists, 
perhaps from Valerius Antias him- 
self. See Plutarch, Pyrrhus, 17. 
Orosius, copying fnim Livy, who in 
his turn probably followed Fabius, 


reckons the Roman loss at 11,880 
killed, and 310 prisoners; while of 
their cavalry 243 were killed, and 
802 taken. He says also, that 
twenty-two standards were taken. 
But what is curious, and which 
shows that neither he himself nor 
Livy could have at all consulted the 
Greek writers on this w^ar, he asserts 
that of the loss on Pyrrhus’ side no 
record had been preserved. 

Zonaras, Vlll. 3. Plutarch, 
Pyrrh. 17. 

Justin, XVIII. 1. 

Appian, Samnitic. Fragm. IX. 
Dion Cassius, Fragm. Peiresc. XL. 
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the consul’s orders. Thus Rhe^um, no less than chap. 

o ' XX XVII. 

Locri, was for the present lost to the Homans. ^ ^ 

^ . . A.U C. 474. 

Pyrrhus, however, had not won his victory cheaply, a.c. m 
Nearly four thousand of his men had fallen, and ITHolvCS to 
amongst llu'sc a large proportion of his best officers im8H> to 
and personal friends; for the Greek loss must have 
fallen heavily on the cavalry, and when the king ex- 
post‘(l his owm life so freely, those immediatel) about 
his person must have suffered in an unusual propor- 
tion. The weather also, if we may trust some stories 
in ( )rosius was very unfavourable, and the state of 
the roads may have retarded the advance of the vic- 
torious army, and particularly of the elephants, lie- 
sides, so complete a victory, won by Pyrrhus with his 
own army alone, before the mass of his allies had 
joined him, might dispose the Homans to peace with- 
out the risk of a second battle. A(x*ordingly, whilst 
the army advanced slowly from the shores of the Ionian 
Sea towards central Italy, Cineas was sent to Home 
with the king’s tcrfns of peace and alliance 

The conditions offered vvcu'c these : — peace, friend- Uo propcs 
ship, and alliance between Pyrrhus and the Iiomans^' ; i^iucc. 
but the Tarentines were to be included in it, and all 
the Greek states in Italy were to be free and inde- 
pendent. Further, the king’s Italian allies, the Lu- 
canians, Samnites, Apulians, and Hruttians, were to 
recover all towns and temtories which tht^y had lost 
in war to the Homans. If these terms were agreed to. 


** Orosius, IV. 1. One of the 
Roman foruginf( parties soon after 
the battle was overtaken by so dread- 
ful a storm, that thirty- four men 
were knocked down, and twenty-two 
left nearly dead ; and many oxen 
and horses were killed or maimed. 

^ Appian, Samnitic. Fragm. X. 
Plutarch, Pyrrh. 18. 

Appian, Samnitic. Fragm. X. 


These terms showed sufficient re- 
spect on the part of Pyr'hns for tlie 
])ower and resolution of the Homans ; 
but they would not satisfy the Ro- 
man vanity, and accordingly, Plu- 
tarch says, that “the king merely 
asked for peace for himselt and in- 
demnity for the 'rarentincs, and of- 
fered to aid the Romans in conquer- 
ing Italy.” Pyrrh. 18. 
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\xxxn would restore to the Romans all the prisoners 

aFcTT without ransom. 

A 6. 2 «o. C ineas, the ambassador of Rvrrhus on this memo- 

L'lneaa Hcnt i i • . , 

Miii,^am- raole occasion, was, in the versatility and range of his 
talents, worthy of the best ages of (i recce, lie was a 
Thessalian % and in his early youth he had heard 
Demosthenes speak; and the impression made on his 
mind by the great orator was supposed to have ('n- 
kindled in him a kindred spirit of eloquence: the 
tongue of C’ineas, it was said, had won more cities 
than the sword of Pyrrhus. Ihke Themistocles, he 
was gitted with an extraordinary memory; the very 
day after his arrival at Rome, he wjis able to address 
all the senators and the citizens of the equestrian 
order by their several proper names. He had studied 
philosophy, like all his educated countrymen, and ap- 
pears to have admired particularly the new doctrine 
of Epicurus which taught^that war and state affairs 
were but toil and trouble, and that the wise man 
should imitate the blissful rest of the gods, who, 
dwelling in their own divinity, regarded not the vain 
turmoil of this lower world. Yet his life was better 
than his philosophy ; he served his king actively and 
laithtully in peace and in war, and he wrote a military 
Avork for Avhichjic''*neither Avanted ability nor prac- 
tical knoAvledge. lie excited no small attention as 
he went to Rome, and his sayings at the places 
through which he passed were r^icmbered and re- 
corded Some stories said that he was the bearer 

^ Pliit4irch, Pyrrh. 14. the commentaries of Pyrrhus are re- 

Phny, Histor. Natur. VII. § ferred to by Plutarch, and it would 
^ seem, therefore, that the allusion to 

, ^cero de Senectut. 13. Plu- the \vTitings of Cineas is ako to be 
tarch, Pyrrh. 20. taken literally. 

At least Cicero in writing to ^9 ^t Aricia on the Appian Way, 
Isetus says, ‘^lane nesciebam te Cineas had remarked the luxuriance 
tam pentum esse rei mihtans. Pyr- of the vines as they festooned on 
rhi te libros et Cineac video lecti- the very summits of the elms and 
taase.” Ad Familiar. IX. 25. Now at the same time complained of the 
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of presents to the influential senators, and of splendid chai>. 

^ XXXVII 

drosses to vvdn the favour of their wives ; all which, 

as the •Roman traditions related, were steadily re- a.c. m 
fused. But his proposals required tp*ave considera- 
tion, and there were many in the senate' who thought 
that the state of affairs made it necessary to accept 
them. 

Appius Claudius, the famous censor, tlie gi’eatest of 
his countrymen in the works of p^ace, and no mean it'd to the 
soldier in time of need, was now, in the thirtieth year 

,. ,.. ,, Till' till' 

alter Ins censorsnip, in extreme old age, and had been lamu. 
for many years blind. But his imtive mind triumphed 
over age and infirmity; and although he no loiigi'i* 
took part in public business, yet he was ready in his 
own house to give answers to those who consulted him 
on points^if law, and his name was fresh in all menVs 
minds, though his person was not seen in the forum. 

The old man heard that the senate was listi'ni ng to 
the proposals of Cineas, and was likt'ly to accejit the 
king’s terms of pi'ace. He immediately desired to bc^ 
carried to the senat(‘.-house, and was borne in a littiT 
by his slaves through the forum. When it was known 
that Appius Claudius was coming, his sons and sons- 
in-law wx'nt out to the steps of the senate-house to 
receive him, and he was by them led in to his place. 

The whole senate kept the deepest silence as the old 
man arose to speak. 

No Englishman can have read thus far without re- similar 
membering the scene, in all points so similar, w Inch Kn-iish ins- 
took place within our fathers’ memory in our own 

harshness of the wine, — “ Tlie mo- four sons and five (hin^^hters, but 
ther which bore this wine well de- how many of his duu^^hlers were 
serves,” he suid, “ t<j be hnn^ on so mained, we know not. See C'leero 
hif?h a f^ibbet.” Pliny, Hist. Natur. de Senect. 11. A sjiceeli was e\- 
XIV. § 12 . tant in Cicero’s time jiurpori intf to 

Plutarch, Pyrrh. 18, be that wliieb Apfmis spoke on tins 

Cicero, de Senectut. G. 11. oCc^ision. l)e Seneetut. G, Jlrutiis, 

Tusculan. Disp. V. 38. 16. But Cicero does not seem to 

Plutarch, Pyrrh. 18 . He had have regarded it as genuine. 
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house of parliament. We recollect how the greatest 
of English statesmen, bowed down by years and infir- 
mity, like Appius, but roused, like him, by tl>j dread 
of approaching dishonour to the English name, was 
led by his son and son-in-law into the house of lords, 
and all the peers with one impulse arose to receive 
him. We know the expiring words of that mighty 
voice, when he protested against the dismemberment 
of this ancient monarchy, and prayed that if England 
must fall, she might fall with honour. The real 
speech of Lord Cdiatham against yielding to the coali- 
tion of France and Amcri(‘a, will give a far more 
lively image of what was said by the blind Appius in 
the lioman senate, than any fictitious oration which I 
could either copy from other writers or endeavour 
myself to invent; and those who would wisl^ to know^ 
how Appius spoke, should read the dying words of 
the gi'cat orator of England. 

When he had finished his speech, the senate voted 
that the proposals of I^yrrhus should be rejected, that 
no peac*.e should be concluded w ith him so long as 
he remained in Italy, and that Cineas should be 
ordered to leave Rome on that very day. 

Even whilst the senate had been considering the 
king’s proposals, there had been no abatement of the 
vigour of their preparations for war. Two new 
legions'*, wLich must have been at least the ninth 


Plutarch, Pyrrh. 19 - Anpian, 
Samnitic. X. 2. Zonaras, Vlll. 4. 

Appian, Samnitic. X. 3. ITie 
Campanian legpon which garrisoned 
Rhegium had been the eighth. Oro- 
81U3, IV. 3. But, perhaps, the pro- 
letarians raised to form the arrajy of 
reserve had already formed a ninth 
ahd tenth legion, in which case those 
now raised would be the eleventh 
and twelfth. Wo can account for 
four legions in the two consular 
armies, two more under the procon- 


sul L. iEmilius; one or two, we 
know not which, fonning the re- 
serve army under the walls of Rome, 
and one in garrison at Rhegium. 
The legions of Laevinus had suffered 
so greatly in the battle, that their 
numbers were no doubt very incom- 
plete ; but the reinforcements formed 
two fresh legions, and did not merely 
serve to recruit the old ones, as ap- 
pears both by Appian’s express lan- 
guage, and also by what is afterwards 
said of the punishment of the legions 
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and tenth in number, were raised, while Cincas was chap. 
at Home, by voluntary enlistment, proidamation beiim ' — — ' 
made, that whoever wished to otter his services to a.c. 
supply the place of the soldiers who had fallen in 
battle, should enrol himself immediately. Niebuhr 
supposes that this was the period of F. Cornelius 
Fufinus’ dictatorship, and that ho superintended the 
recruitiiinf of the armies. The new Icixions were sent 
to reinforce Lawinus, who, as Fyrrhus began to advance 
northwards, followed him, hanging upon his rear, but 
not venturing to engage in a second battle. 

Cineas returned to the king to tell him that he RjniiuH Md- 

1 p 1 • i' • • IT iiiU) 

must hope tor nothing trom negotiation. He ex- Cami^uum. 

pressed, according to the writers ” whom we are 
obliged to follow, the highest admiration of all that 
he had seen. “To fight with the Foman people was 
like fighting with the hydra, so inexhaustible wen^ 
their numbers and their spirit.^’ “Fome was a (*ity 
of generals, nay rather of kings,” or according to 
another and more famous version of the story, “ The 
city was like a temple, the senate was an assembly of 
kings.” Did we find these expressions recorded by 
Hieronymus of Cardia^ who wrote before Fomo was 
the object of universal flattery, we might believe them ; 
hut from the later Greek writers they deserve no more 
credit than if reported merely by tlui Fomans them- 
selves ; and nothing is more suspicious than su(*li 
. statements of the language of admiration proceeding 
from the mouth of an enemy. But be this as it may, 

Pyrrhus now resolved to prosecute the war with vigour. 

At the head of a large army’^, for the Italian allies 

which had fought on the Siris, for Samnit. X. 3. Flonis, I. 18. Dion 
it would have been very hard to have Cassius apud Maium, Scri])t. Veter 
involved in their sentence the newly- Collect, tom. II. p. 538. 
raised soldiers who had no share in Zonaras, VIII. 4. Eutro])ius, 

the defeat. II. FJorus, I 18. 

Plutarch, in Pyrrh. 19- Appian, 
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had now joined him, he advanced through Lucania 
and Samnium into C'ampania. The territory of the 
allies of Itome had now for some years been free from 
the ravages of war and its scattered houses, its 
flourishing cultivation, and luxuriant fruit-trees, were 
a striking contrast to the wasted appearance of Sam- 
nium and Lucania. All was ravaged and plundered 
without mercy, by the Italians in revenge, by the 
Greeks to enrich themselves and force their enemy to 
submission ; but in some instances it only provoked a 
firmer resistance, and Neapolis and Capua were 
attacked, but refused to surrender, nor could Pyrrhus 
make himself master of either of them. 

From Campania be ascended the valley of the Liris, 
and followed the Latin road towards Pome. Fre- 
gclla3 wrested formerly from the Volscians by the 
Samnites, and the occupation of which by the Pomans 
had led to the second %Samnite war, now yielded to 
the CJreek conqueror. The Herulcans, who, under 
the name of Poman citizens, without the right of 
suflrage, were in fact no better than Poman subji^cts, 
received Pyrrhus readily ; and Anagnia their prin- 
cipal city, opened its gates to him. Still advancing, he 
at last looked out upon the plain of Ivome from the 
opening in the mountains under Prseneste; and Pr^e- 
nestc itself®', with its almost impregnable citadel, fell 
into his hands, for the Praenestines remembered the 
execution of their principal citizens a few months before, ^ 
and longed for vengeance. Pra3neste is barely tw enty- 
foiir miles distant from Pome, but Pyrrhus advanced 
yet six miles further and from the spot where the 

Dion Cassius, Fragm. 50. Script, mo.” Eutropius. If this statement 
Veter. Collect. is correct, Pyrrhus must have jiassed 

Zonaras, VIII. 4. heyond Zagarolo, and reached the 

Florus, I. 18. spot where the road descends to the 

Appian, Sainnitic. X. 3. level of the Campagna, close by 

Florus, I. 18. Eutropius, II. what is called the lake of Regil- 

“ Mdiario ab urbe octavo-deci- lus, and just at the jimction of the 
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road descends from the last roots of the mountains to 

the wide level of the Camparaa he cast his eyes upon - 

the vcr^ towers ot the city. ac m 

( )ne march more would have hroimht him under t’J'c Ktms- 

- c.nng 811 ( 1 - 

thc walls of Itonie, where, as he hoped, there wns no- ‘loniy i„:ike 
tiling to oppose him but the two le^^'ions which, at the Komr, ;imi 
hcfrinnin^ of the campaign, had been reserved for the (ouMiinr 
detence of the capital. J>ut at this moment he was pioyLd 
informed that the whole Etruscan nation had con- ‘^111^ iio 
eluded a peace with Home, and Ti. (\)runcanius with ('aiii]».Lni:i, 
his consular army was returned from Jhruria, and had 
joined the army of reserve. At the same time Lrevi- 
nus was hanging on his rear, and before he could enter 
Home, both consuls would be able to (oinbine their 
forces, and he would have to deal with an aiany of 
eight or nine Homan legions, and an ecpial number ol 
their Latin and other allies. Hesides, his own army 
was fe(diug tlie usual evils of a force composed of the 
soldiers of different nations; the Italians complained 
of the Greeks and charg<Hl them with jilundering 
the territory of friends and toes alike; the' (j reeks 
treated the Italians with arrogance, as it in tlumiselves 
alone lay the whole strength ot the conlialeracy. Hyr- 
rhus retreated, loaded with plunder, and returned to 
Campania; Lmvinus fell back before him, but it is 
said that when Hyrrhus was going to attack him, 
and ordered his soldiers to raise their battle-cry, and 
the Greeks to strike their spears against their brazen 
shields, and when the elephants, excited by theur 
drivers, uttered at the same time their fiuirful roar- 
ings, the Homan army answered with a shout so loud 
and cheerful, that he did not venture to bring on an 

modern road from La Colonna. Dion (>asshis, S( npt. 

(Labici.) Veter. Collect. 

Zonaras, VIII. 4. See also Zonaras, VIII. 4. Dion ( as- 

Appian, X. 3, although his state- sius, Fragin. LI. 
ment is not quite accurate m to time. 

VOL. U. 
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action. Neither party made any further attempt at 
active operations; the Samnites and Lucanians win- 
tered in their own countries, J^yrrhus himself returned 
to Tarentum, and the Romans remained within their 
own frontiers excepting only the legions which had 
been beaten in the first battle, and which were ordered 
to remain in the field during the winter in the enemy’s 
country, with no other supplies than such as tjiey 
could win by their own swords. 

As soon as the campaign was over, the senate de- 
spatched an embassy to Pyrrhus, to request that he 
would either allow them to ransom his Roman pri- 
soners, or that he would exchange 'them for an equal 
number of Tarentines and others of his allies who 
were prisoners at Rome*^^ The ambassadors sent to 
Pyrrhus were C'. Pahricius, tp ^milius, and Dola- 
bella, all of them men of the highest distinction, but 
Pabricius was the favourite hero of Roman tradition, 
and the stories of this embassy spoke of him alone. 
That Pyrrhus was struck wdth the circumstance of his 
being at once so eminent among his countryimm, and 
yet so simple in his habits, and even, according to a 
king’s standard of wealth, so poor, is perfectly pro- 
bable : he may have asked him to enter into his ser- 
vice, for the Greeks of that age thought it no shame 


Frontinus, Stratep^em. IV. 1, 
§ 24. 'i'lie name of the ])lace to 
which I^vinus’ army was sent is 
corrupt. Oudendorj) and the Ihpont 
edition read “ ITrmum,” which of 
course must be wron^, as Firmum 
was far away from tlie seat of w^ar. 
Niebuhr, conjectures Harnnium or 
Ferentinuin, supposing that Feren- 
tinum, the Hernican town, had re- 
volted, and that these legions were 
em[)loyed in reducing it. But no- 
thing can be decided with certainty. 

Appian, Samnitic. Fragm. X. 
4, 5. The names of the Roman 
ambassadors, and long speeches put 


into the mouths of Pyrrhus and of 
Fabricius, are to be found in the 
Fragments of Dionysius, XVIII. 
5 — 2d The famous anecdot.es, how 
Fabricius was neither to be bribed 
by the king’s money nor frightened 
by tlie sudden sight of one of his 
elephants, which at a signal given 
streU-hed out its trunk immediately 
over his head, are given by Plutarch, 
Pyrrh. 20. Speeches of Pyrrhus 
and of Fabricius in answer, declinmg 
the king’s offers, are also preserved 
in the Vatican Fragments of Dion 
Cassius, LIII. LIV. 
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to serve a foreiirn kinix; and if the Thessalian Cincas chap. 

. . ^ ^ . . XXXVll. 

was his minister, he could not suppose that a similar 
office would be refused by the barbarian Tabricius. a.c. m 
It was the misfortune of Tyrrhus to live in a state of 
society where patriotism was become impossible; the 
Greek commonwealths were so fallen, and their inner 
life so exhausted, that they could inspire their citizens 
neither with respect nor with attachment, and the 
military monarchies founded by Alexander’s succes- 
sors could know no deeper feeling than personal re- 
gard for the reigning monarch ; loyalty to his line 
could not yet have existed, and love for the nation 
under a foreign despotism is almost a contradiction. 

In Itome, on the other hand, the state and its institu- 
tions were in their first fn^shness and vigour, and so 
surpassed any individual distinction, that no private 
citizen could have thought of setting his own great- 
ness on a l(‘vel with that of his country, and the world 
could offer to him nothing so happy and so glorious 
as to live and die a Roman. Rut the particular anec- 
dotes recorded of the king and Fabricius are so ill 
attested and so suspicious, and the sj)e(ahes ascribed 
to them both are so manifestly the nuu'e invention of 
the writers of a later age, that I have thought it best 
to exclude them from this history, and merely to give 
a slight mention of them in a note, on account of 
their great celebrity. 

Pyrrhus would neither ransom nor exchange his n in gonc- 
prisoners, unless the Romans would accept the term S iiicDt ot the 
of peace proj)Osed to them by C’ineas Rut to show M.ncni. 
how little he wished to treat them with harshness, he 
allowed Fabricius to take them all back with him to 

^ Anpian, Samnitic. Fra^m. X. epitome of Livy, XIII. I^lutarcli 
4, 5. Zonaras, following Dion Cas- agrees with Appian, and their ac- 
sius, and Dionysius also, jdare at count is so much the more jirohahle 
this period the free release of all the of the two, that I liave not hesitated 
Roman prisoners by Pyrrhus, with- to follow it. 
out ransom. And so also does the 
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Rome to pass the Saturnalia, their winter holydays, at 
their several homes, on a solemn promise that they 
would return to him when the holydays were pver, if 
the senate still persisted in refusing peace. The 
senate did persist in its refusal, and the prisoners re- 
turned to Pyrrhus; the punishment of death having 
been denounced by the Roman government against 
any prisoner wdio should linger in Romo beyond the 
day fixed for their return. And thus both parties 
prepared to try the fortune of war once again. 

The new consuls were P. Sulpicius Saverrio, whose 
father had been consul in the last vcar of the second 
Samnite war, and P. Decius Mus, the son of the De- 
cius who had devoted himself at Sentinum, and the 
grandson of him who had devoted himself in the great 
battle with the Latins. Tlie legions required for 
the campaign were easily raised every citizen being 
eager to serve in such a season of danger, and (\ b\i- 
hricius acted as lieutenant to one of the consuls; but 
beyond this wo know nothing of the number or dis- 
position of the Roman armies, nor of tluar ])lan of 
operations, nor of the several generals employed in 
dittcrent quarters. Nor do we know whether any of 
the places which had revolted to Pyrrhus during his 
advance upon Rome, continued still to adhere to him 
after his retreat ; nor, if they did, how much time 
and what forces were required to subdue them. We 
are only told that PjTrhus took the field in Apulia, 
and reduced several places in that quarter^"; and 
that he was employed in besieging Asculum wdien 
both consuls w ith their two consular armies advanced 
to relieve it and to oSer him battle. 

The ancient Asculum, if its site was exactly the 
same with that of the modern Ascoli, stood on a hill 


Dion Cassius, Fragm. A atic. LV. Orosius, IV. 1. 
^ Zonaras, Vlll. 4. 
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of inconsiderable size^‘ on the edge of the plains of 
Apulia; but geologically speaking it belongs to l^he 
plains,* for the hill is (‘oinposed only of beds of sand ac. 27?). 
and clay, and the range of the limestone mountains 
sweeps round it at some distance on the west and 
south. Tlie country is for the most part open, and 
must have been favourable for the operations of the 
king’s phalanx and elephants, as the soil, which after 
the winter rains is stitf and heavy, must, latc'r in the 
year, hav(', recovered its hardness. When the armies 
w(ire opposed to each other, a rumour spread among 
r>Trhus’ soldiers that the consul Decius intimded to 
follow the example of his father and grandfather, and 
to devote himself together with the enemy’s army to 
the powers of death, whenever they should join battle. 

The men were uneasy at this re})ort, so that I^yrrhus 
thought it expedient to warn tlumi against yielding to 
superstitiaus fears, and to describe minutely the dress 
worn by any person so devoting himself. If they saw 
any oik^ so arrayed,” he said, they should not kill 
him, but by all means take him alive:” and he sent a 
message to the consuls, warning them that if he should 
take any Koman practising such a trick, he would put 
him to an ignominious death as a common impostor. 

The consuls replied, that they needed no such re- 
sources, and trusted to the courage of Roman soldiers 
for victory. 

The first encounter took idace on rough ground of 

and near the swampy banks of a river; and Pyrrhus, 
ha^ing assailed the Romans in such a position, was 
repulsed with loss. Rut he manoeuvred so as to bring 
them fairly into the plain, and there the two armies 

See Dr. Daubeny’s Excursion from earthquakes. ^ 

to Amsanctus, p, 30. Ascoli is a Zonaras, \ I1I. 5. Dion Cas- 
poor touTi, thouj^h it contained in sius, Fragm. Vatican. L.V. 

1797, according to Giustmiani, 5270 Plutarch, J^yrrh. 21. 

souls. It has suffered repeatedly 
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engaged. He kept his cavalry and elephants to act 
as a reserve; the Tarentines formed the centre of his 
line; the Lucanians, Bruttians, and Sallentinesr®' were 
on the left, and the Greeks and Samnites on the 
right. The Romans, as usual, had their cavalry on 
the wdngs, and their own legions formed the hrst line, 
and also the reserve; the troops of their allies forming 
a second hne between them. If this be true, the Ro- 
mans must have suspected the fidelity of their allies ; 
for their courage had been proved in a hundred 
battles; and the Marsians and Pelignians now, as at 
Pydna, would have thrown themselves on the pikes of 
the phalanx as fearlessly as the bravest Roman. On 
the other hand, Pyrrhus intermingled the Samnites 
with his Greek infantry, on purpose to combine the 
advantages of the Italian tactic/^' with those of the 
Macedonian; that if his line should be attacked in 
flank, or if the enemy should penetrate •it in any 
quarter, the Samnites might meet the Itomans with 
their own weapons, and allow the Greeks time to re- 
cover the position and close order which to their mode 
of fighting were indispensable. 

But he had no occasion to try the effect of this dis- 
position; for his phalanx kept its advantage, and as 
the nature of the ground obliged the Romans to attack 
it in front, they hewed in vain with their swords at 
the invincible mass of the Jlacedoiiian pikes, or tried 
to grapple them with their hands and break them. 
The Greeks kept an even line, and the Romans, 
finding it impossible to get within the hedge of spears, 
were slaughtered without returning a wound. At 
hist they gave way, and then the elephants charged 
and completed the rout. The other parts of the 

^ Frontinus, Stratagem. TI. 3, ^ Plutarch, Pyrrh. 21, co})ying 

§ -1. apparently from Hieronymus. 

“ Polybius, XVIII. 11 
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lino opposed to the Tarentines and Lucanians were 
obliged to follow the example, and the Itomaii 
army tfed to its camp. This was so close at hand, 
that the loss did not exceed six thousand men, while 
in the army of J^yrrhus there had tallen doOo, accord- 
ing to the statement copied by Hieronymus from the 
commentaries of the king himself. This loss must 
again have fallen on the cavalry, light troops, and 
peltastae of Pyrrhus’ army, unless it was sustained 
chietly by his allies on the centre and left wing; lor 
the circumstaiKies of the battle make it certain that 
the victory of his heavy armed Greek infantry must 
have been almost bloodless. 

In his account of the actual battle of As(‘ulum, 
nutarch luckily chose to copy Hieronymus; but im- 
mediately after it he follows Dionysius, and we havi^ 
nothing but the usual exaggerations of Poman vanity, 
Avhich leave the real iacts of the campaign in utter 
darkness. The vic'tory of Asculum was not improved, 
and at the end of the season the Pomans wintered in 
Apulia, and Pyrrhus again retiirned to Tarenturn. 
A victory followed by no results is easily believ(Ml to 
be a defeat ; and where there is no otlum memorial of 
events than unchecked popular report and unsifted 
stories, facts which have no witness in their permanent 
consequences are soon hopelessly perverted. Aiebuhr 
declares, from his own personal observation, that 
within a few days after the battle of Pautzem, every 
Prussian who had not actually been engaged in the 
action, maintained that the allies had been victorious; 
and wo can remember the extraordinary misrepresen- 
tation which for a moment persuaded the English 
public that Napoleon had been defeated at Porodino. 
4 he successive steps of Poman invention with respect 
to the battle of Asculum are so curious, that I have 
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given a view of them in a note ; but it is not so easy to 
(leterininc what were the real causes which neutralized 
to Pyrrlius the result of his victory, and mqde the 
issue of the campaign, as a whole, decidedly unfavour- 
able to him. 

Both Zonaras. and Dionysius relate that the bag- 
gage of Pyrrhus was plundered during the battle by 
his Italian allies; by the Apulians, according to Zo- 
naras, or according to Dionysius by the Samnites. If 
this was so, not only did it imply such bad discipline 
and bad feeling on the part of his allies as to make it 
impossible for Pyrrhus to depend on their co-operation 
for the future; but the loss of their plunder and bag- 
gage would greatly discourage his own soldiers, and 
indispose them to the continuance of the war. ]]e- 


'ITie account in the text is Plu- 
tarch’s, copied, as I have said, from 
Hieronymus of (’ardia, a contein- 
poniry historian. And Justin agrees 
with it: “The issue of the second 
buttle,” he says, “ was similar to 
that of the first.” XVI 11 1. Li\y, 
if wc m.iy trust the epitome of his 
1 3th book, described the action as a 
drawn battle : ” dubio eventii jnig- 
natum cst.” But Florus calls it a 
victory on the ])art of the Romans; 
and Eutropius and Orosiu.s, cojiying 
a})}):irently from the same source, 
say that Pyrrhu.s was wounded, many 
of his elephants destioyed, and 
20,000 of his men killed, the Roman 
loss not exceeding .3000. Zonaras, 
copying Dion Cassius, says that 
Pyrrhus was wounded, and that his 
army was del'eated ; owing chiefly to 
an attack made on his camp during 
the battle by a party of Apulians, 
which sjiread a panic among liis 
soldiers. According to Diornsius, 
as quoted by Plutarch, Pyrrhus was 
wounded, the Samnites, and not the 
Apulians, assaulted his camp during 
the action, and the loss on both 
sides was equal, amounting to 15,000 
men in each army. It is no less re- 


markable that, according to Cicero, 
the consul P. Decius did actually 
devote himself in this battle, as his 
father and grandfather had done 
before liim. De Fmih 11. 19. J us- 
ciilan. Disp. I. 37. No other exist- 
ing account notices this eircuiii- 
stance ; and accoi ding to the author 
“ De Viris lllustnhns,” Decius was 
ahve some years afterwards, and 
was engaged in the last war with 
Volsinii. Probably it was either a 
forgetfulness in CiceTo himself, or he 
followed some exaggerated account, 
which, as he was not writing a his- 
tory of the period, he did not criti- 
cise, but adopted it without inquiry. 
But such enormous discrepancies m 
the several accounts show what is 
the character of the Roman history 
of this period, that, excejit in parti- 
cular cases, it is merely made up of 
traditional stories and panegyrical 
orations, and can scarcely be called 
histor)^ at all. How different is the 
account given of the battle by the 
contemporary historian Hieronymus, 
who was WTiting from really good 
materials, not from guess or fancy, 
but from knowledge I 
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sides, it was manifest that the brunt of every battle chap. 

XXXVII 

must fall on the Greeks; already IVrrhus had lost 
many of* his best officers, and as he never lost sight of a.c.’27.‘>. 
his schemes of conquest in Greece!, he would not be 
willing to sacrifice his bravest soldiers in a series of 
hard-won battles in Italy, for the sake of allies on 
whom he conld place no reliance. It is likely also 
that the Apulian cities which he had taken, overawed 
by the Roman power, and disgusted with the arro- 
gance and indiscriminate plundering of the Greeks, 
were ready to return to their alliance with Rome; 
and as the Roman army wais certain to be sjieedily 
reinforced, whilst Rynhus could look for no additional 
soldiers from lipirus, it might be absolutely imjiossibh' 
for him to keep the field. Finally, the Fomaiis had 
concluded a defensive alliance'’® with the ('arthagi- 
nians, for their mutual support against Fyrrbus; and 
towards the autumn of the year Rtolemy Feraunus, 
king of Macedon, was defeated and killed by th(! 

Gauls and the presence of these barbarians in ]\ra- 
( edonia made it certain that no more soldiers could 
be spared from Epirus for foreign warfare, wlu!!! tlieir 
own frontier was in hourly danger of invasion. 

Thus left with no prospect of further conquests in rynims 
Italy, l yrrhus eagerly listened during the wunter to mio sidi}. 
offers from other quarters, inviting him to a new field 
of action. The death of Ptolemy Geraunus, and the 
anarchy which followed, tempted him to win back his 
old dominion in Macedonia, while envoys from some 
of the principal cities of Sicily called upon him to aid 
them against Carthage, and promised to make him 
master of the whole island, lie was thus eager to 
seize the first pretext for abandoning Italy, and early 
in the following spring such an occasion was afforded 

Livy, Epitome, XIII. Polybius, III. 25. Justin, XVIJI. 2. 

” Plutarch, Pyrrh. 22. 
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consuls, C. Fabricius and Q. jEmilius, 
„ were sent against him : and he soon received a 
A.c. 278. message from them to say that one of his ..servants 
had offered to poison him, and had applied to the 
Ivoinans to reward his crime, but that the consuls, ab- 
horring a victory gained by treason, wished to give 
the king timely notice of his danger. Pyrrhus upon 
this expressed his gratitude in the warmest terms, 
furnished all his prisoners with new clothing, and sent 
them back to their own country, without ransom and 
without conditions Immediately afterwards, with- 
out paying any regard to the remonstrances of his 
allies, he left ]\Iilo still in possession of the citadel of 
Tarentum'^-, and his second son Alexander at Locri, 
and set sail with the rest of his army for Sicily. 

Mian'nci ns' apparently soon after the battle of Asculum, 

aid ofVie'' ^ (^arthaginian ffeet of 120 ships was sent to 
Komans. ( )stia to offcT aid to the Ttomans, and the senate de- 
clining this su(jcour, the Carthaginian commander 
sailed away to the south of Italy, and there, it is said, 
])roposed to Pyrrhus that Carthage should mediate 
between him and the Romans, his real object being 
to discover what were the king^s views with respect 
to Sicily. Was then the Tarentine fleet wasting the 


Claudius Quadri^arius, quoted 
by A. (jelliua, III. 8. Appian, Sain- 
uitic. Fragm. XI. Plutarch, Pyrrh. 
21 . 

Plutarch and Appian say that 
the senate released an equal number 
of Tarentine and Samnite prisoners, 
and that ('ineas was again sent to 
Rome to negotiate a peace, but that 
the Romans refused to treat while 
Pyrrhus remained in Italy. Yet 
Ajipian, in another fragment, Sriys 
that Pyrrhus, “ after his treaty with 
the Romans,” ^€Ta ras npos ^Vcopun- 
ovs (rvvOi]K(iif went over to Sicily. 
]*robably a truce fora certain period 
was agreetl to, and with it a general 


exchange of prisoners. Whether 
Pyrrhus stipulated any thing for the 
Tarentines we cannot tell ; but the 
consuls of the two succeeding years, 
although they tnuiujihed over the 
Samnites and Lucaniaris, yet apjiear 
to have obtained no triumph over 
Tarentiira, and the successes for 
which Fabricius triumphed “ de Ta- 
rentinis,” (Fasti Capitol.) may have 
been obtained in the early jiart of 
his consulship, before the truce with 
Pyrrhus was concluded. 

Justin, XVIIl. 2. Zonaras, 
VIII. 5. 

Justin, XVIII. 2. 
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coasts of Latium, so that Rome stood in need of naval cttap. 

•1 1-11 /I • 1 • • XXXVII. 

aid ? Or did so larye a neet contain a L artlnminian ^ 

1 T> *1 -11 • A.U.C. 47G. 

army, and was i\ome wisely unwilling to see an a.c. 278 . 
African general making war in Italy, and carrying off 
the plunder of Italian cities ? The insinuation against 
the good faith of the Carthaginian commander seems 
quite unfounded ; this very armament helped the 
Romans in attempting to recover Rliegiiim, and 
though the siege did not succeed, yet a large supply 
of timber, which the (^ampanians had collected for 
building ships, was destroyed, and the Carthaginians 
having made a league with the Mamertines of Mes- 
sana, watched the strait wdth their tleid, to intei’cept 
Ryndius on his passage. Rut it seems that their fleet 
was called off in the next year to be (‘m])l()y(‘d in tln^ 
siege of Syracuse, so that Ryrrhus, avoiding .Messana, 
crossed from Locri to d'auromenia without ojiposi- 
tion, and bein<»' vvelcomcHl there by the tyrant Tynda- 
rion, landed his army, and marched to tln^ deliverance 
of Syracuse. His operations in Sicdly lasti^l more) 
than two years his fortune, which at first i’avoured 
him in every enterprise, was wrecked in a fruitless 
siege of Lilybanmi ; disgusts arose, as in Italy, be- 
tw^een him and his allies; they were unmanageable, 
and he was tyrannical, so that when at length his 
Italian allies implored him to come once again to their 
aid, ho was as ready to leave Sicily as he had before 
been anxious to invade it. 

During his absence the Samnit(‘s, Lucanians, Rrut- Pioprcsa of 
tians, and Tarentiues, still continuod tin- war. ihov 
ventured no battles in the field, but resolutely de- of pycriius. 

Diodorus, Fragra. Iloeschel. XII., wliich Mr. lyncs (./linton 
XXII 9. wrongly understands of the year 

Diodorus, Fragm. Hoeschel. 479 , for that, accoiding to th(' Oreck 
XXII. 1 1. mode of reckoning, wnuld not have 

From the middle of 4/6 to the been ertt rplro), but TfrapTw. 
latter end of 478, trei rp/rw, is Ap- Diodorus, Fragny ' 

jaan’s e.vpression, Samnitic, Fragra. XXII. I t. Plutarrh, I’yrrh. 
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' — " as always happens in such warfare, inflicted some 

A.U.C 4/G, . 1 1 ^ , 1-11 1 

A enemy, without being able to change 

277. ’ in any degree the general fortune of the contest. The 
consuls employed against them enjoyed a triumph at 
the end of each campaign; Fahricius at the end ol 
the year 47G C. Junius Brutus at the end of 477, 
and Q. Fabius Gurges at the end of 478. In the 
mean time P. Cornelius Kufinus, the colleague of C. 
Junius in 477, had recovered Croton and Locri; but 
as he was considered the principal cause of a severe 
repulse sustained by himself"® and his colleague fi'om 
the Saranites, at the beginning of the year, he was not 
thought deserving of a triumph. 

seems to have been in the autumn of 478 that 

PynhuB Pyrrhus returned to Italy"'. But his return was 

returns to ^ , 

beset with enemies, for a Carthaginian fleet attacked 
him on his passage, and sunk seventy of his ships of 
war"“, and when he landed on the Italian coast he 
found that the ]\Iamcrtines had crossed over from 
Messana to beset his road by land, and he had to cut 
his way through them with much loss. Yet he reached 
Tarentum with a force nearly as large as that whicli 
he had first brought over from Epirus; as large in 
numbers, but of a very difierent quality, consisting 
principally of mercenaries raised in his Sicilian wars, 


Zonaras, VIII. 6. 

109 Piibncius triumphed in De- 
cember, Brutus in January, thirteen 
months afterwards, and Fabius in 
the Febniary of the year following, 
when Pyrrhus, in all probability, was 
already returned to Italy. 

Zonaras, VIII. 6. 

Zonaras expressly says that 
Pyrrhus returned in the year after 
the consulship of P. Rufinus, that is, 
in 478. VIII. 6. 

Appian, Samnitic. Fragm.XII. 
Plutarch, Pyrrh. 24. Pyrrhus had 
obtained this fleet chiefly from the 


Syracusans, who, on his first arrival 
in Sicily, gave np to him their whole 
navy, amounting to ] 40 ships of w'ar. 
Diodorus, Fragm. Hoe&chel. XXII. 
11. The Carthaginians emf)loyed 
in their engagement with Duilius in 
the first Punic war a large ship 
which they took from Pyrrhus, pro- 
bably on his retreat from Sicily. 
Polybius, I. 2:3. We must suppose 
that the ships of war were convoy- 
ing the transports on which Pyrrhus 
had embarked his army, and that 
their resistance enabled the trans- 
ports to escape. 
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men of all countries, Greek and barbarian, and whose chap. 
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fidelity would last no longer than their general was 
victorious. a c. 276 ‘. 

No sooner had he arrived at Tarentiim than he funders 
commenced active operations. The Itoman consuls of Proeur- 
were employed in Lucaiiia and in Samnium hut he lA.cri 
received no interruption from them, and recovered 
Locri. He next made an attempt upon Ehegium, a 
place so important, from its position, to the success of 
any new expedition to Sicily; but the (umpanian 
garrison resisted Tyrrhus”^ as stoutly as they had 
resisted the Komans, and the king was obliged to 
retire wdth loss. His old allies, the Samnites and 
Jmcanians received him coldly, and, however 
anxious to obtain his aid, they had not, exhausted as 
they w('re, the mi^ans of supplying him with money, 
even if they had been disposed to I’cly on his constamy 
in their cause, dims embarrassed, as he passed by 
Locri on his return from l{h(‘gium to Tarentum, he 
listimed to the advice of some of his followers and 


plundered the temple of Lroserpine. In the vaults 
underneath this temple was a large treasure, which 
had been buried for unknown generations, and no 
mortal eye had been allowed to look on it. This he 
carried off, and embarked his spoil on board of his 
ships, to transport it by sea to Tarentum. A storm 
however arose and wrecked the ships, and cast ashore 
^the plundered treasure on the coast of Locri. l^yrrhus 
was moved, and ordered it to be replaced in the temple 
of the goddess, and offered sacrifices to projiitiati^ her 
anger. But when there were no signs given that she 
accepted his offering, he put to death the three men 
who had advised him to commit the sacrilege', and 


Zonaras, VIII. G. Cassini, Frafrm. Peiresc. XMI. 

Zonaras, II. G. Dionysius, MX. 9. A])])ian, 

Plutarch, Pyrrh, 25. Dion Samnitic, Frugrn. XII. 
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even yet his mind was haunted by a dread of Divine 
vengeance, and his own commentaries recorded his 
belief that Proserpine's wrath was still pursuing him, 
and bringing on his arms defeat and ruin. If Pyrrhus 
himself, after his long intercourse with the Epicurean 
Cdneas, entertained such fears, they weighed far more 
heavily doubtless on the minds of many of his soldiers 
and his allies ; and the sense of being pursued by the 
wrath of heaven may have well chilled the hearts of 
the bravest, and affected in no small degree the issue 
of the war. 

This was fast approaidiing. d'he consuls chosen 
for the year 479 were M'. Curius Dentatus and L. 
Cornelius Leiitulus. The Komans on their side also 
were visited by religious terrors; during the year 478 
a fatal pestilence had raged amongst them and now 
the clay statue of Jupiter on the summit of the Capi- 
toline temple was struck by lightning, and shattered 
to pieces. The head of the image was no where to 
be found, and the augurs declared that the storm had 
blown it into the Tilx'T, and commanded that it should 
be searched for in the bed of the river. It was found 
in the very place in which the augurs had commanded 
the search to be made. 

Fears of the anger of the gods, together with the 
dread of the arms of Pyrrhus, made the Homans 
backward to enlist in the legions. Those who were 
summoned did not answer to their names, upon vvhiclg 
the consul, M'. Curius commanded that the goods 


Dionysius, XTX. w? Acal auriff 
o nu/)pop (V roiff Idlois vTrnfj.irt'j^aat 
ypd(pft. 

Orosius, IV. 2. Livy, Epi- 
tome, XIV. Cicero, de Divinat. I. 
JO. 

Livy, E})itome, XIV. Vale- 
rius Maximus, VI. 3, § 4, f!dds to 
this story, that Curius sold not only 
the property of the defaulter, but 


the man himself, saying, “ that tbc 
Commonwealth wanted no citizen 
who did not know how to obey.” 
If the tribunes did not interfere, the 
consul's power miglit indeed extend 
to any thing; and we know that the 
Romans were most tolerant even of 
the greatest severity, when the pub- 
lic service seemed to require it. But 
the authority of a collector of anec- 
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of the first defaulter should he publicly sold. A 
public sale of a man’s property by the sentence of a 
magistraie rendered him incapable of exercising after- 
wards any political rights; but the necessity of a 
severe example was so felt, that no tribune interposed 
in behalf of the offender, and the consul’s order was 
carried into execution. The usual number of legions 
was then raised; Lentulus marched into Lucania, 

Curius into Samnium. 

Pyrrhus took the field against C’urius wdth liis own iNrri.nfi and 
army, and the flower of the force of Tarentum, and a (ippoKcd to 
division of Samnites; the rest of the Samnite army nrai I’kllu- 
was sent into Lucania to prevent lAmtulus from coming 
to join his colleague. Curius, finding that Pyrrhus 
was marching against him, sent to call his colliaigue 
to his aid; and in the meanwhile the omens would 
not allow him to attac*k the enemy and he lay en- 
camped in a sM'ong position near Penevemtum. Phere 
is much rugged and difficult (‘oiintry behind the town 
on the road towards Apulia, and there is a considerable 
extent of level ground in the valh^y of the ( ’alore bedow 
it, which Wcis the scene of the decisive battle between 
Manfred and Charles of Anjou. But whetluu' they 
fought on the same ground which had witnessed the 
last encounter between Pyrrhus and the Pomans, it is 
not possible to determine. 

Pyrrhus resolved to attack (’urius before^ his col- cnsum^B- 
Jeague joined him, and he planned an attack u])on his 
camp by niirht He set out hv torch-light, with tlie hiirpiisc the 

-1 • 1 • 11 / 1 '• 1 1 Ivotnau 

flower of his soldiers and the best of his elephants ; (amj.. 
l)ut the way was long, and the country overgrown witli 
wood, and intersected with steep ravines; so that his 
progress was slow, and at last the lights were burnt 

dotes is so small, that Valerius’ ad- Plutarch, Pyrrh. 25 

dition to the story must be consi- Plutarch, Pyrrli. 25. Diony- 

dered very doubtful. eius, XIX. 12 — 14. 

Plutarch, Pyrrh. 25. 
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out, and the men were continually missing their way. 
Day broke before they reached their destination; but 
still the enemy were not aware of their approach till 
they had surmounted the heights above the Koman 
camp, and were descending to attack it from the 
vantage ground. Then Curius led out his troops to 
oppose them; and the nature of the ground gave the 
Homans a great advantage over the heavy-armed 
Greek infantry, as soon as the attempt to surprise 
them had failed. But the action seems to have been 
decided by an accident; for one of Pyrrhus' elephants 
was wounded, and running wild among its own men, 
threw them into disorder; nor could they offer a long 
resistance, being almost exhausted with the fatigue of 
their niglit-march. They were repulsed with loss 
two elephants were killed, and eight being forced into 
impracticable ground from which there was no outlet, 
were surrendered to the Romans by their drivers. 

Thus encouratied, C^urius no lon^rer declined a 
decisive action on equal ground : ho descended into 
the plain and met Pyrrhus in the open field. ( )n 
one wing the Romans were victorious, on the other, 
oppressed by the weight of the elephants’ charge, they 
were driven back to their camp But their retreat 
was covered by a shower of missiles from the guards 
on the rampart, and these so annoyed the elephants, 
that they turned about, and fled through their own 
ranks, bearing down all before them. When the ^ 

Dionysius, XIX. 14. ras and Florus referred to the la.st 

J’lutarch, Pyrrh. 2.5. Idie and decisive battle; namely, that a 
scene of the battle is jdaced by Oro- young elephant having been woiind- 
sius and Rorus “in camjiis Aru- ed, and running about screaming, 
sinis,” or “sub camjjis Arusinis;” its cries were heard liy its motlier, 
but this name is unknown to us, and so excited her, that she too be- 
and does not enable us to determine came ungovernable, and threw the 
the place exactly. Greek army into disorder, and that 

Plutarch, Pyrrh. 25. The this accident first turned the fortune 
story which Dionysius and Plutarch of the day. 
relate of the first action is by Zona- 
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■phalanx was thus disordered, the Romans attacked it 
vi'mrouslv, and made their way into the mass; and ' — — ^ 
then tlnjir swords had an immense advantage over the a.c. ‘ 215 . 
long spears of the enemy, and their victory was speedy 
and complete. 


What number of men were killed or taken is uo finally 
variously reported; hut the overthrow was decisive; ami ^tmul 
and Pyrrhus retreated to Tarentum, resolved iimne- ” 
diately to evacuate Italy. Yet, as if he still clung to 
the hope of returning hereafter, he left Milo with his 
garrison in the citadel of Tarentum, and then embarked 
for Epirus lie landed in his native kingdom with 
no more than eight thousand foot and live hundred 
horse and without money to maintain even these. 

Thus he was forced to engage in ni'w enterprises; 
and often^ victorious in battle, but never successful 
in war, he perished two or three years afterwards, 
as is well known, by a woman’s hand, in his attack 


upon Argos. 


It is said that a report was fore did not venture to advance 
jnirposely circulated liy I’yrrlnis of u|)()n Tarentum. I’ausanias, 1. 13; 
the speedy arrival of reinforcements corajiare. Niebuhr, Vol. 111. ji. GlO, 
from the kings of Macedonia and and note 9‘27 
Syria, and that the Romans there- Plutarch, Pyrrh 26. 
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France was now consolidated into a ^(reat kingdom. . . . And thus 
having conquered herself, if I may use the phrase, and no longer appre- 
hensive of any foreign enemy, she was prepared to carry her arms into 
other countries/’— II A LLAM, Middle Ages, Chap. I. Part 1 1. 
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We haYC seen that a Carthajrinian fleet appeared on 
the coasts of Latiura in the heat of the war with Pyr- 
rhus, to ofler its assistance to the Romans. The offer 
was then refused, but very soon afterwards a treaty 
was concluded between Rome and’Carthage ', in which 
both nations engaged to reserve to themselves the 
right of assisting one another, even if cither should 
conclude an alliance with Pyrrhus; that is to say, 
their alliance with him was to be subordinate to 
their alliance with each other, and instead of aiding 
him in his attacks against the other, they were in 
such a case to aid one another, even against him. 
Such were the relations subsisting between Rome and 
Carthage in the year 479; eleven years afterwards 


* Polybius, III. 25 . 
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those friendly tics were broken to iiieces, and the two chap. 
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nations were engaged in the first runic war. ' 

In fa(it, from the moment that Tyrrhus embarked i^^pamtion 

’ ^ ► 01 events 

at Tarcntiim to return to Ejiirus, the whole stream of^'^'^tiie 

. , ^ , lirst r.iMie 

our history begins to set towards that grt;at period ^^ur. 
when roiiK^ and Cartilage first became (memit's. The 
relics of wars in Italy, which still remain to he noticed, 
are only like a clearing of the ground for that 
mightier contest; and the union of all Italy under one 
dominion is rather to be regarded for the present as 
the forging of that iron power by which Carthage was 
to be crushed, and the whole civilized world bowed 
into subjection, than as the completion of tlie magnifi- 
cent and complicated fabric*, in which law and polity 
were to abide as in their appointed temple, d'lie very 
liarreiincss of the political history of Iiome during the 
halt century which followed the war with Tyrrhus, is 
in itself a pr^'sumption that the energies of the lioman 
people at this time were cmiployed abroad rath(‘r than 
at home. 1 shall therefore defer all notic'o of the 
internal state of Italy under the Itoman soYcu'eignty, 
till we come to the period of the sc'cond Tunic war. 

Then, when llannibars sword was probing so det^ply 
every unsound part in the Itoman dominion, and when 
he was labouring to array Campania, and Samnium, 
and Lucania, and Jlfuttium in a fifth coalition against 
Iiome, the internal relations of the Italian states 
, towards the Homans and towards each other will 
necessarily demand our attention. But tor the present 
I shall merely regard them as blended into one great 
mass, which was presently to be engaged in deadly 
conflict with the dominion of Carthage. 

After Pyrrhus left Italy, his general, Milo, retaiiK^l 
the citadel of Tarentum for nearly four years. ^ 
aristocratical party, which had been from the begin- 
ning opposed to the Epirot alliance, now endeavoured 

77* 4* O 
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to rid themselves of it by force of arms. They failed, 
however, in their attempt to recover the citadel, and 
then leaving Tarentum, they occupied a for/ in the 
neighbourhood \ from whence they carried on a 
plundering warfare against the city, and were able 
to make their own peace with the riomans. Even 
the popular party were tired of tlie foreign garrison 
and its governor, but feeling that thev never could be 
forgiven by the Romans, they looked elsewhere for aid, 
and sent to the Carthaginian commanders in Sicily 
to deliver them from Milovs dominion. A Carthagi- 
nian fleet appeared accordingly before the harbour, 
while L. Papirius (hirsor, the Roman consul, was 
besieging the town by land. But Papirius dreading 
the interference of Carthage, treated secretly with 
Milo \ and persuaded him to deliver up the citadel to 
the Romans, on condition of being allowed to retire in 
safety to Epirus with his garrison and all their bag- 
gage. Thus Tarentum was given up into the hands 
of the Romans, and the Carthaginian fleet returned to 
Sicily. The Roman government complained of its 
appearance on the coasts of Italy ’, when its assistance 
had not been requested by Rome; and the Carthagi- 


' Zonaras, VIII. 6. This was 
like the aristocratieal party in Cor- 
cyrd, who, after their expulsion from 
the city, built a fort in the moun- 
tains, from whence they plundered 
the lands of their opponents. Thu- 
cyd. III. 85. 

® Zonaras, VIII. 6. Orosius, IV. 
3. But the account in Orosius is 
^jp'eatly distorted and exaggerated, 
for he makes the Tarentines call in 
the aid of C’arthage not against 
Milo, but against Rome, anil says 
that a regular action took place 
between the Roman and (’arthagi- 
nian forces, in which the Romans 
were victorious. 

^ Zonaras, VIII. 6. Frontinus, 
Strategem. III. 3, § 1. 


Orosius, IV. 5. That the inter- 
ferencc#f the Carthaginians on this 
occasion was comjilained of by the 
Romans, apjiears also from Li\y, 
Ejiitome, XIV., and from Dion Cas- 
sius, Fragra. Vatican. LVII. Yet 
as Pyrrhus was the enemy of Car- 
thage, the Carthaginians might law- 
fully aid the 'IVrentines against his 
officer; the offence complained of, 
however, was, m all probability, the 
appearance of a foreign fleet unin- 
vited by the Romans, on the coast 
of what they would consider the 
Roman dominion. But the Cartha- 
ginians might answer that the coast 
of lajiygia was not yet to be re- 
garded as belonging to Rome. 
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mans, now that Tarcntum was actually m the Roman ctta?. 

’ . . 1 " 1 • 1 xxxvur. 

power, disavowed the expedition as an unauthorized act — — 

^ A.U.O 4H2. 

of tljeiis officers in Sicily. AC\27i 

The death or hanishment of the leaders of the Suimi^r;,tion 

1 *1 1 1 1 • T;ueii- 

democratu'al party at larentum^atoiied no doubt for tum 
th(‘ insult offered to the Roman .ambassadors, and for 
the zealous enmity which had orj};aiiized against Rome 
the fourth Samnite war. AVhen vengeanc('. was satis- 
fied, policy demanded the complete humiliation of a 
city which had shown both the will and the power tn 
injure ’. Tarentum was dismantled, its fleet and all 
its stores of arms were surrendered, it was made to 
pay a yearly tribute, and a Roman garrison g it seems, 
was quartered in the citadel. AVlien thus cffi^ctually 
disarmed and fettered, tlu^ 4 'arentines were allowed to 
retain tlnur municipal freedom, as the allies, and not 
the subjects of Rome. 

In the snme year, immediately before the fall of 
Tarentum, Saiiinium, Lucania, and l^ruttium had s.iinmtos 

y ’ . . . . Liif uniiLiis, 

made their final and absolute submission. Jj. Rapirius :\"‘i fii'.t- 

*■ ti.iiiP. 

Cursor and »Sp. Carvilius Alaxiinus, who liad boon 
consuls together one and twenty years earlier in the; 
great camjiaign which decided the third Saninite war, 
were elected consuls together for the second tinie, to 
put the last stroke to the present contest. Carvilius 
invaded Samnium ® and received the submission of tlu' 
Sainnites; Papirius received that of the Lucanians 
and Bruttians. The three nations all retained their 
municipal freedom, or rather their several towns or 
districts wore left free individually, but their national 
union was dissolved; and they were probably not even 
allowed to intermarry with or to inherit property from 
each other. Besides this, they made undoubtedly large 

' Zonaras, VIII. C. turn. Polybius. II. 24. Niebiilir 

^ In the interval between the first thinks that this had been the case 
and second Punic wars, a legion ever since the surrender of the city, 
was regularly stationed at Taren- ® Zonaras, VIII. 6. 
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XXX vm territory, and were obliged to give hostages ^ 

Airc~482 future good behaviour. It is mentioned in 

A C. 272. particular, that the Bruttians ceded the half /)f their 
mountain and forest district, called Sila or the 
Weald; a tract rich to this day in all varieties of 
timber trees, and in wide ranges of well-watered pas- 
tures, and famous for yielding the best vegetable pitch 
known to the ancients. The right of preparing this 
pitch was let as usual by the censors, and brought in 
to the republic a large revenue. 

\^cf 27()^ Thus the Homans had put down all their enemies 
in the south of Italy, except the rebellious soldiers of 
oighth legion who had taken possession of Rhe- 
Rbcgjuni. gium. These however were reduced two ye>ars later 
by the consul, C. (lenucius A separate treaty con- 
cluded with the Maraertines of Messana had cut 
them off from their most natural succour, and Iliero, 
who since Pyrrhus had left Sicily had been raised by 
his merit and services to the throne of Syracuse, 
took an active part against them, and supplied the 
Homan besieging army, not with corn only, but with 
an auxiliary force of soldiers. Thus the town of Phe- 
gium was at last stormed, and most of the garrison put 
to the sword in the assault. Of the survivors, all except 
the soldiers of the original legion were executed" by 
the consul on the spot; but these, as Campanian 
citizens and therefore, having all the private rights 
of citizens of Home, were reserved for the judgment . 
of the senate and people. When they were brought 
to Home, one of the tribunes pleaded in their behalf 

® This ajipears from Zonaras, viiices of Naples, p. 24 2. 

\ 111. 7, ^vhe^e Lullius, a Samnite Dionysius, XX. 7. 
hostage, 13 said to have escaped Zonaras, VIII. G. 

from Rome. 1* Colyhius, I. 8, 9. Justin, 

Dionysius, XX. 5. Sda is XXIII. 4. Zonaras, Vll I. 6. 
doubtless the same word as JSilva Orosius, W. 3. 

and as For the actual state of See Niebuhr, Rom. Hist. Vol. 

this forest country, see Mr. Kenpel II. p. 57, Eng. Transl. 

Craven, Tour in the Southern rro- 
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that they were Roman citizens and ought not to lie chap. 
put to death, except hy the judgment of the people; 
but the.pcople were as little disposed to mercy as the -vo!* 
senate, and the thirty-three tribes '' condemned them 
unanimously. They were thus all scourged and 
beheaded, to the number of more than three hundred, 
and their bodies were east out unburied. Rhegium 
and its territory were restored to the survivors of the 
old inhabitants. 

In the next year one of the Samnite’® hostages a.u e, 4115. 
escaped from Rome, and revived a guerilla warfare iu sitn 
the country of the Caracenians in northern Sa mn i urn. m si', 
Both consuls were employed to crush at once an enemy 
who might soon have become formidable, and the bands 
which had taken up arms were soon dispersed, and 
their strongholds taken, although not without some 
loss and danger on tin* part of the conejuerors. 

A war followed with a peoph; whose name has a e.c 4tjfi. 
only once before been heard of in Roman historv, Wa'wrtb* 
the I’icentians on the coast of the Ailriatie. The 'mlulniio 
Rieentians had become the allies of Rome"' thirty- * 
one years before this period, at the beginning of the 
third Samnite*war, and they had ever since observed 
the alliance faithfully. But in the year 48(1, we hud 


Valerius Maximus, IF. 7 , § 15 . 
The same tiling happened after the 
reduction of ('apua in the second 
Punic war. The Campanians being 
Ilornan citizens, the senate could 
not determine their fate without 
being empowered by the jieojile to 
do so; and accordingly’ the tribes 
voted that whatever sentence the 
senate might jia.ss should have their 
authority for its full execution. 
Livy, XXVL 33 . It is remark aide 
that the })ow^er of taking up the 
Itoman franchise at pleasure should 
be considered as so completely equi- 
^'^lent to the possession of the fran- 
chise actually, which is Niebuhr’s 
explanation of the condition of the 


(’anipanians. \"ol. 11. note I3G, 
Eng. Transl. It rather apjiears from 
the definition of the term mnmeeps, 
given by I'estus from Ser Sulpicius 
the younger, that the (’ampamans, 
and others in the same relation to 
Rome, enjfjyed ae:tually all the pri- 
vate right.s of Homan citizens, with- 
out forfeiti^ig their own Campanian 
franchise ; and this too seems im- 
plied by the fact of their forming a 
regular legion in war, instearl of 
being reckoned merely as auxiliaries 

Dionysius, XX. 7. Polyhms, 
1.7. 

Zonaras, Vlll. 7. Dionysius, 
XX. 9. 

See [lage 204 of this volume. 
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xx^vFi consular armies employed against them, and 

A~irc"li!(; short struggle they submitted at discretion. 

A V.. mi A portion of them was removed to the coast the 
luscan Sea, and settled in the country which had 
formerly ht'longcd to the Samnites, on the shores of 
the Gulf of Saleruum^'. It may have been that this 
migTation had been commanded by the Homan 
government as a measure of state policy, in order to 
people the old Samnitc coast with less suspected 
inhabitants, and to acquire as Roman domain the 
lands which the Ricentians had left in their old 
country; and the Ricentians perhaps, like the Car- 
thaginians in the third l*unic war, unwilling to be 
torn from their native land, rose against Rome in 
mere despair. Rut whatever was the cause of the 
war, it ended in the speedy and complete conquest “ 
of the I'iccntian people. 

gleanings of Italian independence were 
during the two years which next followed. 

Conqiicst of The Sallentines and Messapians had at one time taken 

the MesHA- , 

piai.s oc- part in the confederacy of 8outhcrn Italy against 

rupiition of -p. 1 1 1 • 1 1 o 

Bnincii- Rome, hut they had withdrawn irora the cause before 
its overthrow. Their repentance, hcwvever, availed 
them npthing, for the port of Rrundisium in the 
Sallentine territory was a position which the Romans 
were very anxious to secure^'; the more so as Alex- 


^ llie Fasti Capitolini record 
that both the consuls of the year, 
P. Sempronilis and A p pi us Clau- 
dius, triumphed over the Picentians. 

Strabo, V. p. 251. 

'I'he Picentian wa/ is briefly 
noticed by Florus, I. 19, by Eutro- 
pius, and by Orosius, IV. 4. A 
great eartlujuake hajipened just as 
the Roman and Picentian armies 
were going to engage, upon which 
P. hiempronius, the consul, vowed 
to liuild a temple to the earth. The 
population of the Picentians, when 


they submitted to the Romans, 
amounted, according to Pliny (Hist. 
Natur. III. § 1 10), to 360,000 souls. 

IPiey had fought under Pyr- 
rhus at Asculum ; see Frontinus, 
Strategem. II. 3, $ 21; and they 
are not mentioned as conquered by 
Papirius and Carvilius, when the 
Samnites, Lucanians. and Bruttians 
submitted, so that they had probably 
left the confederacy at an earlier 
period. 

Zonaras, copying from Dion 
Cassius, accuses the Romans of 
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ander the son of Pyrrhus was reigning in Epirus, and , 

had inherited much of the warlike temper of his ^77;,—' 
father; iiiid whether for attack or dihence, the posses- 
sion of Brundisiimi, the favourite^ point of conimunica- 
tioii in later times with Greece and tlie fhist, a})peart'd 
therefore to the lioraans very desirable. Accordinu^ly 
the Sallentines and Messapians were redu(*ed to snb- 
mission, and Brundisium was ceded to the Homans. 

They did not send a colony thither till some years ’ 
afterwards, hut the land must in the mean while hav(' 
formed a part of their domain, and the port in all 
probability was occupied by a Homan garrison. 

In the midst of the Sallentine war, the consuls ‘ ‘>1 

1 [-1 • • S^irMJi.L- 

of the year 488 triumphed over the Sarsinatians a ti.nm. 
people of Umbria, and tln^ countrymen of the (;omi(^ 
poet Plautus. -Invy^s Epitome spc'aks of the IJm- 
lirians generally, and says that they, as w^ell as the 
Salhmtines, submitted to the Homans at disendion. 

Dne more concjuest still remained to he achievi'd, a 
conquest called for by political i(‘alousy no l(‘ss than avui uiti. 
by national ambition. The aristocracy ot V olsiniG%ian8. 


making war on tho Sallentines be- 
cause they wished to possession 
of Brundisium. Vlll. 7. 

In the latter paid; of the first 
Punic war. See J>ivy, K[)itome, 
XIX. But Ifiorus says (I. 20) that 
Brundisium with its famous ])ort 
was reduced by M. Atilius, who was 
one of the consuls of the year 4S7- 
And so also does Eutropius. 

‘® Fasti Capitolini. 

Ejiitome, • XY. “Tbnbri et 
Sallentini victi in deditionem ac- 
cepti sunt.” 

Zonaras, VI IE 7- Auet de 
Viris Illustrib. ” Decius Mns.” 
Florus, 1. 21. Valerius Maxmms, 
IX. 1, Extern. § 2. Orosius, IV. 
5. All these writers call the revo- 
lution of Volsinii a rising of slaves 
against their masters; just as Hero- 
dotus represents a similar revolution 
at Argos, after the old citizens had 


been greatly weakened by tlieir wars 
with S|)arta. VI. s3. 'I'he story 
told in the work “ De Mirahii. 
Ausenltatiornbns,” 94, ed. Ih kker, 
wrongly ascribed to Aristotle, relates 
undoubtedly to \ OLsmii, and shows 
the vague and exaggerated form m 
which even contemporary events m 
distant countries are related, when 
there is no real historian to sift 
them. According to this story, 
“ the city is very stnmg ; for in tlie 
midst ol it there is a hill that runs 
up thirty stadia m lieight; and be- 
neath theie is a Ibrest of all sorts 
of trees, and much water. So the 
people of the city, fearing lest any 
of them should become a tyrant, 
set up their freedmen to he their 
magistrates; and these freedrneii 
rule over them, and others ot the 
same sort are appointed iii their 
place at the end ol the year. 
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CHAP, applied to Eome for aid arainst the intolerable tyranny 

XXXVHI ^ ^ ® J j 

— of their former serfs or vassals, who were now in pos- 

A.c. m session ot tne government. As the necessity of keeping 
up a large navy in the Persian invasions first led to 
the ascendancy of the poorer classes at Athens, and 
as wars wdth foreign states had favoured the liberties 
of the Pioman commons, so the long wars in which 
Volsinii had been eniraofed with Pome had oblii^ed the 
aristocracy to arm and train their vassals, till they, 
feeling their importance and powder, had risen against 
their old lords, and had established their own complete 
ascendancy. But in proportion as they had been 
more degraded and oppressed than the Poman com- 
mons, so was their triumph far less happy. Slaves 
let loose knew not how to become citizens ; two only 
social relations had they ever known, those of oppressor 
and oppressed ; and having (‘eased to bo the one, they 
became immediately the other, d'hey retaliated on 
their former masters the worst atrocities which they 
had themselves been made to suffer '^; and when they 
found that some of the oppressed party had applied to 
Pome for aid, they put many of them to death as 
for an act of treason. This was more than sufficient 
to excite the Pomans to interfere, and as the present 
ruling party in Volsinii were regarded as little better 
than revolted slaves, the majority of the Poman com- 
mons would be ready to put them down no less than 
the senate. National ambition no doubt made the 
enterprise doubly welcome; perhaps too ^he accusa- 
tion of Metnxlorus was not without foundation, 

VaXrius Maximus, IX. 1 . The ^ Zonaras, VIII. 7 . 
worst of all the outrages there de- I’liny, Hist. Natur. XXXIV. § 

scribed was practised in some in- 34. Metrodorus of Scepsis lived m 
stances by the feudal aristocracy in the seventh century of Rome, and 
modern Europe ; and it is far more was intimate with Mithridates, 
likely that the Volsmian serfs reta- whose hatred against the Romans 
liated it upon their masters, than he shared to such a degree, that he 
that they should have been the first was called o flLO'OpOifiaLOS- ills 
inventors of it. charge, whether true or false, is at 
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when he ascribed the war to a baser passion, and said 
that the two thousand statues with which Volsinii , 

was oiTiamentocl, tempted the Eomans to attack it. a , 0.20*5. 
Q. Fahius G urges, one of the consuls of the year 489, 
laid siege to A^olsinii with a consular army ^"; but 
having been mortally wounded in one of the sallies of 
the besieged, he left the completion of his work to his 
successors In the following year Volsinii was 
taken ; bloody executions took place, and tlu^ rem- 
nant of the new Volsinian citizens, who were not put 
to death, were given up as serfs once again to tlicir 
former masters. But the old Volsinian aristocraxw 
were not allowed to return to the city of their fathers. 

Volsinii was destroyed, its statues no doubt were car- 
ried to liome, and its old citizens were setthnl in a 
new spot on the lower ground near the shores of the 
lake, apparently on or near the site of the modern 
town of lk)ls> na. 

44ius the whole extent of Italy from the ]\racra and Ko- 

- ^ ^ in:ms .sovf- 

the Ituhicon to lihe'dum and Urundisiuiu was bocoiiK^ "'f* "f'*''- 
more or h'ss subject to Rome. But it was not merely 
that the several Italian nations were to follow in war 
where Borne might (dioosi^ to lead them; nor yet that 
they paid a certain tribute to the sovenagn state, 
such as Athens received from her subject allies. The 
Roman dominion in Italy had wrested large tracts of 
land fi’om the conquered nations in every part of the 
peninsula; forests, mines, and harbours had become 


least consisterrt with those other 
representations whieh speak of the 
growing wealth and iiicreused love 
of wealth among the Romans at 
this period. 

Zonaras, VIU. 7. 

^ d'he author “De Viris Illus- 
tribiis ” aseribes the conquest of 
Volsinii to Decius Mus, who was 
consul in 475, and fought with 
Pyrrhus at Aseuluin. Put whether 
Decius was ein])loyed as pra?tor or 


as dictator, we, know not. dlie 
.same writer also says that Apjnns 
Dhiudius, the consul ot the year 
4 yn, obtained the surname of Caii- 
de.v after his conc^nest of the \ ol- 
smians; but the Pasti (’ajiitolini 
give tile honour of the comjucst to 
his colleague, M. Fuh ins J laceiis, 
who triumphed “ de Vulsiniensihus, 
An. cD.v.xcix K. Nov.’' 

Zonuras, \dl J. 7. 
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CHAP. 

XXXVIII. 

A.C. 265 . 


Crt'at 
chan pea 
wliicli took 
place at tins 
pci 10(1 in tlie 
condition of 
tlie UoLuaiih. 


the property of the Koman people, from which a large 
revenue was derived ; so that all classes cf lioman 
citizens were enriched by their victories; ,+he rich 
acquired a great extent of land to liold in occu])ation; 
the poor obtained grants of land in freehold by an 
agrarian law: while the great increase of revenue 
required a gi'eater number of persons to collect it, 
and thus from the quaestors to the lowest collectors or 
clerks employed under them, all the officers of govern- 
ment became suddenly multiplied. 

The changes, indeed, which were wrought in the 
course of ten years, from the retreat of Pyrrhus to the 
conquest of Volsinii, must liave affected the whole lih^ 
and character of the Roman people. Even the mere 
fragmentary notices, which arc all that we possess of 
this period, record, first, the increase of the numb(‘r 
of quaestors from four to eight secondly, a distribu- 
tion of land, in portions of seven jugera '^^ to each 
citizen, to the Roman commons generally; thirdly, a 
distribution of money amongst the citizens probably 
amongst those of the city tribes who did not wish to 
become possessors of land; the money so distributed 
having arisen from the sale of conquered territory; 
fourthly, the first adoption of a silver coinage, copper 
having been hitherto the only curron(*y of the state 


Livy, Kpitoinc, XV. 

Columella, Praefat. 

Dionysius, XX ad finem. 
inmy, Hist. Natur. XXXIIT. 
§44. 'I’he silver coinage was first 
introduced in the year 485 ; and the 
coins struck were denarii, quinarii, 
and sestertii. It is still a great 
question in whose hands the right 
of coining money was placed. I'he 
devices on the consular denarii are 
so various, and refer so ])cculiarly 
to the house of the individual who 
coined them, that Xiebuhr supposes 
them to have been really a private 
coinage, like the tokens occasion- 
ally issued in England, a coin- 


age issued by private persons for 
their own profit, but sanctioned by 
the state, and controlled by the 
triumviri monetales. Quaestors are ^ 
known to have coined money when 
employed under a proconsul as his 
paymaster; but these coins arc 
equally without any peculiar na- 
tional device, and relate to some- 
thing in the quiestor’s own family 
or in the circumstances of his gene- 
ral. Thus on the gold coins struck 
by P. Lentulus Spmtber, when ho 
was quaestor to Cassius in Asia, we 
see the device of a cap of liberty 
and a dagger, in manifest allusion 
to the assassination of Caesar. Yet 
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fifthly, the appointment of several new magistrates or cha?. 
commissioners, such as the decemviri litibus iudi- — •' 

caudis or the board of ten, vvlio presided over the a . c . 205. 
court of the centumviri or hundred judjj^es; the board 
of four^^^, who liad the care of the streets and roads; 
the hoard of five, wdio acted for the mau’istrates durini^ 
the niirht tlie consuls’ ordinary responsibility ceasing 
with the goiiifr down of the sun; and the board of 
three who had the care of the coinage. All these 
things are r(5Cord(‘d as having been introduced for the 
first tiuK^ about the period between the Avar with 
INrrhus and the first war with Carthage, and tlu^y 
clearly show what manifold changes the lioinan people 
were then undergoing. 

The coiKjuest of Italy Avas indeed to lionu' Avhat ^ 

the overthroAV of the Athenian empires Avas to Sparta : iMticnni 
the larger scale of all public transactions, the vast A lU'cdclCH 
influx of AV( dtli into the state, and the na'ans of :uul Knliri- 
accpiiring wealth unjustly which Avere put Avi thin theA'"'' 
reach of many pidvate individuals, were a scAa^re shock 
to the national character. Many other llomans, no 
doubt, besides P. Cornelius Ivufinus, Avere as corrupt 
and tyrannical as Gylippus and l^ysandiT; and it was 
this very corruption Avhich made men dwell so fondly 
on those who were untainted by it^"; the virtue of 


the two-horsed and four-horsed 
chariots which ajipear so often 
on the denarii are noticed hy 
Plmy as a general device from which 
the oldest silver coins received their 
name. It seems probable that there 
was no fixed nileuith respect to the 
right of coining; that sometimes 
the state issued a coinage, that 
sometimes money was struck by 
particular magistrates for tlie imme- 
diate use of their own dejiartment 
of the public service, and that some- 
times also it was struck by indivi- 
duals for their own pnjfit, just as a 
large part of our own circulation at 


this day consists in the notes issued 
hy jinvate hankers. 

;jo J’omponms de Originc Ju- 
ris,’' 29 . Sec Niebuhr, Rom. 
Gesch. ill. p. 640. 

■*' Pomponms, § 30, 31. 

Pope has said, that 
“ Lucullus, when frugality could 
charm, 

Had roasted turnijis in the Sahiric 
faim 

as if the virtue of Curios had be- 
longed to his age and nf)t to Inin- 
self. Rut this IS the mistiikr of a 
satirist and fatalist, whose tendency 
it always is to dejireciate himum 
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XXX vni P^bricius and Curius, like that of Callicratidas, shone 
the brighter, because the temptations which they re- 
A.C. 2t;5. sisted were so often yielded to by others. Indhe pre- 
sent state of Italy any eminent Roman might seriously 
affect the condition of any of the subject people either 
for good or for evil: hence the principal citizens of 
Rome were earnestly courted with compliments, and 
often, no doubt, propitiated with presents; and it was 
for refusing such presents, when offered to them by 
the Samnites, that Fabricius and Curius became so 
famous. All know how deputies from Samnium came 
to Cnrius^^, at his Sabine farm, to offer him a present 
of gold. They found him seated by the fireside, with 
a wooden platter before him, and roasting turnips in 
the ashes. ‘‘I count it my glory,” he said, “not to 
possess gold myself, but to have power over those who 
do.” So again other Samnite deputies came to bring 
a present of ten pounds of copper, five of silver, and 
five slaves, to Fabricius as the patron of their nation. 
Fabricius drew his hands over his ears, eyes, nose, and 
mouth, and then along his neck and down his body; 
and said that whilst he was the master of his five 
senses, and sound in body and limb, he needed nothing 
more than he had already. Thus, wljether refusing 
to have clients, or to accept from them their customary 
dues, Curius and Fabricius. lived in such poverty as 
to be unable to give a dowry to their daughters^'; 
and in both cases the senate paid it for them. Men 


virtue. Had Lucullus lived in 
Curius’ day, he would have shown 
in the possession of ten pounds of 
silver-plate the same spirit which, 
in his own days, was shown in the 
splendour of his feasts in the Apollo : 
had Curius hved in the days of 
Cicero, he would have displayed, 
like Cicero, in the government of 
his province the same spotless inte- 
grity which he proved actually in 


sitting by his cottage fire, and re- 
fusing the humble jiresen^s of the 
Samnites. 

Cicero, de Senectut. 16. Vale- 
rius Ma.xim. 1V^ 3, § 5. 

** Julius Hyginus, apud GeUiuin, 
I. 14. Valerius Maximus, IV. 3, 
§ 6 . 

T borrow this from Niebuhr, 
who refers for the story to Apuleius. 
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of this sort, so indifferent to money, and at the same chap. 

. * XX XVI IT 

time not without a roiiohness of nature which would ^ 

1 T 1 . • 1 1 1 , A.U.C. 4}50. 

delig-ht in vexing the luximy and rapacity ot others, a.c. 'icyb. 
were likely to struggle hard against the prevailing 
spirit of covetousness and expense. AVhen Fahricius 
was censor in 479, he expelled 1\ riufiniis from the 
senate, because he had returned amongst his taxalde 
possessions ten pounds’ weight of silver-plate ; for 
there is often a jealousy against any new mode of dis- 
playing wealth, when the greatest expenditure in old 
and accustomed ways excites no displeasure. Silver- 
plate was a new luxury in the fifth century of Koine, 
and ther(4ore attracted the censor’s notice; three 
hundred years later, the possession of silv(U'-plate to 
any amount was fully allowed but gold-jilate was 
still unusual, and the senate, even in the reign of Ti- 
berius, denounced it as an unbecoming extravagance, 

Kut Fabricin^, no doubt, disliked the large domain 
lands held in occupation by Kufinus as much ils his 
ten pounds of silver-plate, thinking that gi'eat wealth 
in the hands of private persons, however emjiloyed, 
was injurious to the Commonwealth. 

It must not be forgotten, amongst the other changes i-irntcxin- 
of this period, that the consulship of Appius Claudius ;^lu(]iator8. 
and M. Fulvius^^, the year which witnessed the final a.c. 2 (a. 
reduction of Yolsinii, was marked by the first exhibi- 
tion of gladiators ever known at Kome. Two sons of 

o 

. D. Junius Brutus exhibited them, it is recorded, at 
the funeral of their father. The principle of this, as 
a part of the funeral solemnity, was very ancient and 
very universal ” ; that the dead should not go on his 

“ Livy, Epitome, XIV. Niebuhr Tacitus, Annal II. 33. 
supposes that Fabricius may have ^ Valerius Maxiimis, II 4, § 7- 

suspected this plate to have been a Every one remembers the 

part of the spoil won by Rufinus slaughter of twelve d’rojan prisoners 
at Croton, and have thought that over the funeral pile of Fatrochis. 
he ought to have accounted for it When the Scythian kings died, 
to the treasury. some of all their servants were slam 
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xxxv^ii journey alone, but that a train of other departed 
souls, whether of enemies slain to avenge him, or of 
A.u. 2(14. followers to do him honour, should accompany him to 
the unseen world. But the Romans, it is said bor- 
rowed the practice of substituting a combat for a 
sacrifice, that the victims might die by each other’s 
swords, immediately from the Etruscans; and when 
we recollect that the capture of Volsinii took place in 
this very year, we may conjecture that the gladiators 
of J\I. and I). Brutus were Volsinian prisoners, per- 
haps slaves who had been accustomed to fight before 
under the service of their former masters. The spec- 
tacle from the very beginning excited the liveliest in- 
terest at Rome ; but for many years it w^as exhibited 
only at funerals, as an offering in honour of the 
dead; the still deeper wickedness of making it a mere 
sport, and introducing the sufferings and death of 
human beings as a luxury for the spectators in their 
seasons of the greatest enjoyment, was reserved for a 
later period. 


The ten years preceding tlie first Punic war were 
time of the greatest physical prosperity 
pcnod. which the mass of the Roman people ever knew. 
AVithin twenty years two agi’arian laws had been 


passed on a most extensive scale ; and the poorer 
citizens had received, besides, what may be called a 
large dividend in money out of the lands which the 


state had conquered. In addition to this, the farming 
of the state domains or of their produce, furnished 


and were Imried with them. Hero- 
dotus, IV. 71. In Thrace single 
combats took place at the funerals 
of the chiefs ; and there also, as in 
India, the best lieloved of the \vive8 
of the deceased was killed and 
buried with her husband. Herodo- 
tus, V. 5. 8. In Spain, too, when 
Viriathus was burnt on his funeral 
pile, there were single combats 


fought around it in honour of him. 
Appian, de Rebus Hispan. 75. 
Cassander paid the same honour to 
Philip Arrhidaeus and Eurydice at 
their funeral at .Egm. Diyllus, 
apud Athenpcum, IV. p. 155. Dio- 
dorus, XIX. 52. 

Nicolaus Damascenus, apud 
Athenceum, IV. p. 153. 

{See the well- known passage 
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those who had money with abundant opportunities of 
profitable adventure, while the accumulation of public 
business increased the demand for clerks and col- a. 0.254. 
lectors in every branch of the service of the revenue. 

And the power of obtaining like advantages in all 
future wars seemed secured to tbe people by the Hor- 
tensian laws, which enabled them to pass an agrarian 
law whenever they pleased, in spite of the opposition 
of the senate. No wonder then that war was at this 
time popular, and that the tribes more than once re- 
solved on taking up arms, when the senate would have 
preferred peace from considerations of prudence, and, 
we may hope, of national faith and justice. But our 
“pleasant vices” are ever made “instruments to 
scourge us;” and the first Punic war, into which the 
lioinan people forced the senate to enter, not only in 
its own long course bore most heavily upon the ])oorcr 
citizens, but from the feelings of enmity which it ex- 
('ited in the breast of Hamilcar, led most surely to that 
fearful visitation of HannibaFs sixteen years^ invasion 
of Italy, which destroyed for ever, not indeed the pride 
of the Roman dominion, but the well-being of the 
Roman people. 

But that calamitous period was only to come upon Aqueduct of 
the children of the existing generation, and in the TiIcb list d 
mean time all was going on prosperously. Another the IlOUHCB 
aqueduct was constructed by M’. Curius when he 

in Polybius^ where he notices the htadai rah ^vah kuI rah eijyacriais 

extent of patronaj^e possessed by rah €k roin-wi', — 1\ . 17 ■ 

the senate. IIoXXwr yap epycov Front! nus, de Arjiiteductibus, 

OUTCOV TWl' €K^l8op€U(j}V UTTO T^V TipTJ- 6. 1 llC atpicduct ()f CuriU.S WHS 

7 cdv ^La TTaerrji 'iraXias fls rcis im- known by the name of “ Anio 
(TK€vas Ka\ KnTacrK€vas to)v hripuyfru^Vy vetus ; its whole length was forty- 
d rif oIk hv e^apiSpL^a-uLTo paSio)?, three indes; but, like the older 
’^oWcou de TTorap^Vy \ifM€vo}Vy KrjTTtcoe, aipiediict of Appius (./landiiis, it 
peraWatVy rrvW^liidqv oera consisted mostly of jnpes under 

Trem-eoKep irrrd rqp "Pcopa <ov dvm- ground, and was only comlucted on 
(TTeiau, TTavra xf^ptCeaBai (rvpliaivei an embankment above ground fora 
Tn npoeiprjpeva dui rov TrX^^ovr, kui distance of something less than a 
erx^dop, a)f tiros ehreiVy irdpras epd(~ quarter of a mile. 


VOT 
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^tOTAR ^ was censor, soon after the retreat of Pyrrhus, by which 
— V — a supply of water was conveyed to the northern parts 
of the city from the Anio above Tibur; an^l tiles 
at this time began to supersede wood as the roofing 
material for the common houses of Pome. 
ptUicm'y Their victories over Pyrrhus spread the fame of the 
Romans far and wide ; and immediately after his re- 
of Egypt Greece, when he was again becoming formi- 

dable by his victories over Antigonus in Macedonia, 
Ptolemy Philadelphus king of Egypt, sent an em- 
bassy to Rome to conclude an alliance with the 
Romans. The senate, delighted at such a compliment 
from so great a king, sent in return an embassy to 
Alexandria, consisting of three of the most eminent 
citizens in the Commonwealth, Q. Fabius Gurges, who 
was then first senator (princeps senatus), Q, Ogul- 
nius, who had gone to Epidaurus to invite ^sculapius 
to Rome, and Num. Fabius Pictor, the son of that 
Fabius who had painted the frescoes in the temple of 
Deliverance from Danger. The ambassadors found 
Alexandria at the height of its splendour, for these 
were the most brilliant days of the Greek-Egyptiaii 
kingdom ; and Ptolemy Philadelphus \ with a fieet of 
1500 ships of war, and a revenue of nearly 15,000 
talents, rcigoied over the whole coast of the Medi- 
terranean from Cyrene to the Nile, and from the Nib' 
to the Triopian headland, at the south-western extre- 


^ See Cornelius Nepos, quoted 
by Pliny, as already noticed. Hist. 
Natur. XVI. § 36. 

^ Livy, Epitome, XIV. Zonaras, 
VIII. 6. Dionysius, XX. 4. Vale- 
rius Maximus, IV. 3, § 9- 

Ibe extent of Ptolemy Pbila- 
delphus’ dominion and the Hourish- 
ing condition of Egypt during his 
reign are described by Ibeocritus, 
an eye-witness, in his 1 7th Idyll, and 
in that remarkable inscription found 


at Adulis on the western shore of 
the Red Sea by Cosmas Indico- 
pleustcH in the reign of Justin, tbe 
father of Justinian. Cosmas copied 
the inscription into his work, which 
is to be found in Montfaucon’s Col- 
lectio Nova, &c. Vol. II. p. 142. 
Some remarkable particulars as to 
the amount of Ptolemy’s revenue 
are preserved by Jerome in his 
Commentary on Daniel, XI. 6. 
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mity of Asia Minor, opposite to Rhodes ; while to the 
south his power extended to the heart of Ethiopia or 
Abyssinia, and along both shores of the Red Sea. In 
his capital there met together the wisdom of Greece 
and of the East, and of I^gypt itself: Theocritus, 
Callimachus, and the seven tragedians of the I’leias ; 
the Jews who at this time heffan at Alexandria the 
translation of the Bible; and Manetho, the famous 
historian of the ancient dynasties of Egypt. Tlu' 
Roman ambassadors were honourably entertained, and 
received valuable presents; which on their return 
homo they laid before the senate, but which the senah^ 
immediately gave back to them with permission to do 
with them as they thought proper. 

In the year 488 '^, the people of Apollonia, a Greek 
city on the coast of Epirus, sent an embassy to Rome, 
with what object we knowmot, but possibly to complain 
of some of ^he officers of the Roman government. 
Two Romans of rank, one of theun a senator of the 
house* of Fabius, insulted and l)eat the ambassadors, 
and were, in consequence of the outrage, given up to 
the Apollonians; one of the quaestors also w^is sent to 
escort the ambassadors and their prisoners to lirun- 
disium, lest any attempt should be made to rescue 
them. But the Apollonians, measuring rightly their 
own utter inability to cope with so great a nation 
as the Romans, and judging that it would be unwise 


CHA? 

XXXVlll. 


1 liitiBgr lo 
tll(' UlllbilB- 
h.kIdin of 

A|mlIoiii:i. 

Tli(“ oirciid- 

ers 

ll|» to tlio 

A|)()llo- 

nians. 


The^ were called the Pleiaa 
from their number, in allusion to the 
constellation. Different lists of 
them are given (see Fvnes Clinton, 
Fasti Hellen. Vol. III. year b.c. 
259), but none of them are knowm 
to UH by any e.xisting works, if, as 
Mr. Fox and Niebuhr seem most 
justly to think, the Lycophron who 
wrote the Alexandra is a very dif- 
ferent person from the Lycophron 
of the Pleiaa, and belongs to a later 
age. See Niebuhr's Kleine Schriffc. 


p. 43S— 450. 

Zonaras, VIII. 7 . Livy, Epi- 
tome, XV. Valer. Max. VI, 6, § 5. 

“ lliey may have remembered 
the wisdom of the ^Flginetans in 
bke circumstances, when the Sj>ar- 
tan king, Leutychidas, was given up 
to them by his countrymen, as an 
atonement for some wrong which 
he had done to them. A Spartan 
had warned them not to take the 
Spartan government at its word, nor 
to believe that they might really 
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CHAP. 

XXXVIII. 


Physical his- 
tory. Severe 
'Winter of 

484. 


A new gene- 
ration com- 
ing forward 
Deaths of 
Cui 1U8 and 
Fabricius. 


to interpret too closely the sentence of the senate, re- 
stored both offenders unhurt. 

Our notices of the physical history of thef?e times 
are very scanty. The winter of 484 was one of un- 
usual severity the Tiber was frozen over to a great 
depth, the snow lay in the forum for nearly six weeks, 
the olives and fig-trees were generally killed, and many 
of the cattle perished for want of pasture, as they were 
dependent, even in winter, on such food as they could 
find in the fields. This great frost happened about 
one hundred and thirty years after the frost of 855, 
and seems to have equalled it in severity. Volcanic 
phenomena are recorded during the two following 
years, and in 488 we hear of a very destructive pesti- 
lence, which lasted for more than two years more, and 
is described as exceedingly fatal ; but the language 
of Augustine is indefinite, and that of Oosius clearly 
exaggerated, so that we can neither discover the 
nature and causes of the disease, nor estimate the 
amount of the mortality. 

Ten years, as they bring forward into active life a 
new generation, so they always sweep away some of the 
last survivors of former times, and bring down to a 
later period the range of living memory. Appius 
Claudius and Valerius Corvus, who were both alive 
when Pyrrhus was in Italy, died soon after his return 
to Epirus. L. Papirius Cursor, if he were still living, 
had yet appeared for the last time in a public station ; 
neither he nor his colleague, Sp. Carvilius, are heard 
of again after their second censorship in the year 482. 
JVP. Curius had obtained the censorship in that same 

carry the king of Sparta away as quake which happened in the l^icen- , 
their prisoner, and punish him at tian war, just as the Romans and 
their discretion. See Herodotus, Picentians were going to engage, 
VI. 86. belongs to the volcanic phenomena 

Zonaras, VIII. 6. Augustine, of this period, 
de Civit. Dei, III. 17. Augustine, III. 17* Orosius, 

Orosius, IV. 4. ITie earth- IV. 5. 
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year, three years after his victory at Beneventum ; he chap 
employed the money arising from the spoils of his — ' 

triumph in constructing, as we have seen, the second 
oldest of the Koman aqueducts; and after his censor- 
ship he was named by the senate one'^- of two com- 
missioners for completing the work, but he died within 
a few days after his appointment. Thus one of the 
most honest and enernfctic men knowm to us in the 
Roman history, a man whose name is associated so 
closely with the uncorruptcd period of the Roman 
character, was carried off apparently before he had 
arrived at old tige. When Fabricius died we know 
not; but he is not heard of again after his censorship 
in 479, nor do we know any further particulars of 
him than that he was buried, by a special dispensa- 
tion, within the city walls a rare honour, which 
strongly marks the general sense entertained of the 
purity of his virtue; ‘‘as if,” says Niebuhr, “his 
bones could be no defilement to the temples of the 
heavenly gods, nor his spirit disturb the peace of 
the living.” 

So passes away- what may be called the spring-time Conclusion, 
of the Roman people. Wealth, and power, and 
dominion have brought on the ripened summer, with 
more of vigour indeed, but less of freshness. Beginning 
her career of conquest beyond the limits of Italy, Rome 
was now entering upon her a{)pointed work, and that 
work was undoubtedly fraught with good. The con- 
queror and the martyr are alike God’s instruments; 
but it is the privilege of his conscious and willing 
instruments to be doubly and merely blessed; the 
benefits of their work to others are unalloyed by evil. 


Frontinus, de Aquacduct. C. the walls of Amphipolis, as having 
Cicero, de Legibus, II 2i. been the deliverer of the citj. 
Thus Brasidas was buried within 'Thucyd. V. 11. 





CHAPTER X.XAIX. 


CONSTITUTION AND POWER OE CARTHAGE, 


Tlo\^T(V€cr6aL boKovai Kai Kap^T]^6vLoi KaXoas. 

Akihtotee, Politic. II. 


The name of Carthage has already occurred more cuap. 
than once in the course of this history; and I have 
already noticed the extent of her dominion, and the ( oiiditioii of 
inherent causes of its unsoundness, inasmuch as the 
Carthaginians and their African sul)jects wttc sepa- 
rated from one another by broad differences of race, 
language!, and institutions; so that they could not 
blend toircther into one nation. The isolation of 
Carthage from all the surrounding people offers a 
striking contrast to the position of Rome in Italy, 
where the allies and the Latin name were bound to 
the Romans and to each other by manifold ties ; and 
the communication of the Roman franchise, or at least 
the prospect of obtaining it hereafter, was every year 
effacing the painful memory of the first conquest, and 
effectin'; that consolidation of various elements into 
one great and united people, in which alone conquest 
can find its justification. Rut as the (.’arthaginians 
will now occupy no small share of our attention, from 
the importance and long duration of their contest 
with the Romans, so it becomes desirable to look at 
them more closely, and see what was their ijiternal 
state, and with what excellences and defects in their 
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CHAP, national character and institutions they encountered 

XXXIX 

^ — V — ^ the iron strenoth of Rome. 

^ « 

itsKovem- Tho constitutioii of Carthaorewas compared to that 

ment was . . . . ~ ^ 

mixed, but of kSparta, as containint^ in it the elements of monarchy 

prcdoTTii- IP* • 

imntiv aiis- and of aristocracy and of democracy. Rut in such 

tocnitic^l. . - 

mixed governments, one element is always predomi- 
nant : first, in the natural course of thinirs, the 
monarchical, next the aristocratical, and, lastly, the 
deniocratical or popular. The predominance of one ele- 
ment by no means implies, however, the total inactivity 
of the others ; and in their common, although not equal 
action, consists the excellence of such constitutions ; 
not simply that the working of the principal power is 
checked by the direct legal rights of the other two, 
hut much more because the nation retains by their 
means those ideas and those points of character which 
they peculiarly suggest and encourage, and is thus 
saved from that narrow-minded uniformity of views 
and of tastes which the exclusive influence of any 
single clement must necessarily occasion. In Carthage 
there is reason to believe that the monarchical part of 
the constitution had once the ascendancy \ but during 
those times in which she is best known to us, the 
aristocratical element was predominant; the full de- 
velopment of the democratical was prevented by the 
premature destruction of the whole nation. 

'^'he Carthaginian aristocracy was partly one of 
birth, but chiefly, as it should seem, of wealth. Indeed 
the older form of a pure aristocracy of birth must 
necessarily be rare in a colony, where the original 
settlers must almost always be a mixed body, and yet 

^ Aristotle says that Carthage aristocracy. V. 12. It seems then 
had never suflfered in any serious that this tyranny must be under- 
degree either from faction or from stood of the earher times of the 
a tyrant Politic. II. 11. ’iet in C irthaginiao history, before that 
another place he gives Carthage as constitution existed on which Aris- 
an instance of a country where a totle comnients. 
tyranny had been succeeded by an 
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in their new settlement find themselves on an equality 
with each ^ther. It appears, however, that nobility — ^ 
of birth was acknowledged in Carthage, and that 
their two chief magistrates or judges sufiTetes, whom 
the Greeks called kings, were elected only from a 
certain number of families. How many these were, 
and what was the origin of their nobility, we are not 
informed. Hut wealth, contrary to the practice of the 
Roman government, was an indispensable qualification 
for all the highest offices. Nay, we are told that th(' 
very suffetes and captains-gcneral of the C^ommon- 
wealth bought their high dignities : whether this is 
to be understood of paying money to obtain votes, or, 
as is much more probable, that the fees or expenses of 
entering on an office were purposely made very heavy, 
to render it inaccessible to any but tht^ rich. 

The great council, GvyK\i)Toc, was probably an as- The ^rrc;.t 

Ilk ITl COUTM ll, 1111(1 

sembly as numerous as the Itoman senate, and, like ti.c council 
the senate, was a mixed body, containing members of‘' 
different ages, who, in whatever manner appointed, 
were a sort of representation of the general feedings of 
the aristocracy. But from this great council tliere 
were chosen one hundred members % who formed what 


^ Aristotle, Politic. II. 11. BeX- 

Tiov Tovs l^aaiXe'is Kara to 

avTo (IvaL ytuos roirro to Tvx<')i'- 

It is obrioiis that “siifPes,” or 
“ sufes,” IS the same word with the 

Hebrew which was the title 

of those magistrates whom we call 
the judges. Now as the judges in 
the Scripture history are distin- 
guished from the kings, and it was 
a great change when the Israelites, 
tired of their judges or suffetes, 
desired to have a king ; so it is pro- 
bable that the suffetes at Carthage 
also were so named to show that they 
were not kings, and that the Greek 
writers, in calling them ^ao-tXfir, 
have used a term likely to mislead. 


* Polybius, VI. 50. Aristotle’s 
account implies the same thing. 

* “('entomex niimero senatorum 
judices deliguntur,” says Justin, in 
giving an account of the origin of 
this council of elders, XIX. 2 'J'hc 
council of elders, or yef>ova-la, is dis- 
tinguished expressly from the larger 
council, or senate, cruyicXT/ros' See 
Polybius, X. 18, and XXXVI. 2. 
For the whole subject of the Car- 
thaginian constitution 1 have been 
largely indebted to Heeren’s Histo- 
rical Researches on the African 
Nations, Vol. 1. I have also derived 
some assistance from Kluge’s Com- 
mentary on Aristotle’s account of 
the Carthaginian constitution, puh- 
lished in 1824. 
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CHAP. 

XXXIX. 


'riic com- 
iiiissioiiB or 
boards of 
five. 


wjis called the council of elders, and who in fact were 
the supreme authority in the state. /bey were 
originally appointed as a check upon the powyr of the 
captains-general, and were a court before which every 
general, on his return from a foreign command, had 
to render an account of his conduct. But by degrees 
they became not only supreme criminal judges in all 
cases, but also a supreme executive council, of which 
the two suffetes or kings were the presidents. In this 
capacity they were legally, we may presume, no more 
than a managing committee for the great council ; but 
as they were themselves members of that council, so 
they became in ordinary cases its substitute, and in 
all cases exercised such a control over it, that they 
are called a power for governing the general council 
itself \ 

The hundred, or the elders, were chosen for life 
from the members of the great council, but not by the 
votes of the council at large. On the contrary, they 
were chosen by certain bodies which Aristotle calls 
TT^vTapy^laif or commissions of five, and which formed 
so many close corporations, filling up their own 
vacancies. This is nearly all the information which 
we possess on the subject; for Aristotle only adds, that 
these commissions had great and various powers, and 
that their members remained longer in ofiice than the 
ordinary magistrates, inasmuch as they exercised an 
authority both before and after their regular term of 
magistracy. The most pi*obable conjecture is, that 
the more important branches of the public administra- 
tion were, as we should say, put in commission, and 
vested in boards of five members ; that thus the trea- 
sury would be entrusted to one commission of five; 
the care of public manners and morals, the censor’s 


^ Livy, XXX. 16, “Sanctius con- turn regendum via.’' 
silium, maximaque ad ipsum sena- 
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oflBce at Rome, would be given to another commission ; chap. 
the police, ^rhaps, to another; the navy to another; v— ^ 

and so ,on. Nothing would hinder these commis- 
sioners from being members of the great council, and 
nothing woidd hinder them, therefore, from electing 
themselves also to fill up vacancies in the council of 
elders : in fact, we are expressly told ^ that the trea- 
surer’s or quaestor’s office led regularly to# a seat 
amongst the hundred; and thus the same men being 
often members at one and the same time of one or 
perhaps more of these administrative commissions, and 
of the great council, and also of the council of (dders, 
we can understand what Aristotle means when he says 
that it was a favourite practice with the Carthagi- 
nians to invest the same person with several offices 
together. 

All this wiis sufficiently aristocratical, or rather in Tiu ajistt*. 

. I'll 

the spirit of lhat worst form of aristocracy which tlie tiubs 
Cireeks called oligarchy. And what was thus ordennl 
by law, wxas to be maintained by feeling: the immilxTS 
of the aristocriicy had their clubs where they habit- 
ually met at a common mess or public table, with the 
very object of binding them more closely to each 
other, and imbuing them entirely with the spirit of 
their order. 

Under such a constitution the powder of the suffetes Diminution 

'•n 1 j. 1‘1 ofthcpoN^cr 

had been reduced from its originally almost kingly of u.o 
prerogatives to the state of the doge under the later 

XXXIIT. 46. What is pouv^ir discnaionnaire de la police, 
here said of the multiplication of &e trouvaient reunis dans Ics incrncs 
offices in the hands of the same niajns.”^ Ilistoire (kWenise, livre 
persons at Carthage was also the XXXIX. V^ol. \ I. }). / 8 and 14G. 
case at Venice. Every member of ' Taava-aiTui rwi/ eraipiMi'. Aris- 
the supreme criminal tribunal of totle, Politic. II. 11. It may be 
Forty had a seat ex-officio in the mentioned, as a mark of the aristo- 
senate ; and the three presidents of cratical 8})irit of the ( artba^inian 
the Forty sat also in the council of government, that the senate an 
the doge. “ L’autorit^ du legisla- people had different liaths. valer. 
teur,” says Dam, “celle du juge, Max. IX. 5. F^.xt. § 4. 

Pinfluence de Pad ministration et le 
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CHAP, constitution of Venice. In earlier times they had 
— V — ^ been invested with the two great charactejjp of ancient 
royalty, those of general and of priest ® ; but,now the 
first of these was commonly taken from him, and the 
oflSce of general-in-chief is spoken of by Aristotle 
as distinct ; nor was it even left in the suffetes’ appoint- 
ment. Still the two kings, as the Greek writers call 
them, were recognized as an essential branch of the 
government, and if they differed upon any proposed 
measure from the council of elders, then the question 
was referred to the assembly of the people ^ It was 
thus, no doubt, that an opening was afforded for 
weakening the power of the aristocracy; for cither of 
the suffetes was thus enabled to introduce the decision 
of the popular branch on points of government; and 
it is of the essence of a popular assembly, if called 
into activity, to become predominant: it may exist 
and yet be powerless, but only so long as few points 
are in practice submitted to its decision. 

But so long as the suffetes and council were agi'eed, 
hZdrc'j power of the Carthaginian people was exceedingly 

uucifour. small. Nothing, it seems, could originate with the 
popular assembly ; so that the exercise of its functions 
did not depend on its own will, but on the accidental 
disagreement of the other branches of the legislature. 
And as the mass of the people had so small a share 
practically in the legislation or in the administration 
of affairs, so they were destitute of judicial power: 
there were no juries, as in England, nor any large 


® At least Hamilcar, who com- 
manded the Carthaginians at the 
battle of Himera, and who was one 
of the suffetes, is described by He- 
rodotus as sacrificing during the 
battle, and pourin^f libations with 
his own hand on the victims. VII. 
167. And although the expression 
in Herodotus is (Ovcto^ and not 
^0v€v, yet the same expression is 


applied to the prophet Tisamenus, 
who was with the Greek army at 
Plataea; and unless Hamilcar had 
been personally engaged in the sa- 
crifice, we can scarcely suppose that 
he would have remained in the 
camp while it was going forward, 
instead of being present with his 
soldiers in the action. 

Aristotle, Politic. II. 11. 
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popular courts, where hundreds or even thousands of chap. 
the poorest citizens sat in judgment, as at Athens. • — v — 
All cau^s, civil and criminal, were tried by certain 
magistracies : the highest matters, as we have seen, 
by the council of elders ; but every magistracy seems 
to have had a judicial power attached to it, and only 
one court had a popular constitution. This was the 
court of the hundred and four ", the members of which 
were elected by the people at large ; but public opinion 
required that they should be men of irreproachable 
characters; and therefore the election was conducted 
with care, and no one without merit was likely to be 
appointed. This court probably exercised jurisdiction 
especially in civil and mercantile causes; such as 


^ ApiG'TOKpaTlKOVj TO TQS BlKaS 
W6 Tcup diKU^€(T6(ii TTatra?, 

Koi pj) uK\as vn aWcov, KnSarrfp eV 
XaKfbaipovi. Ai‘ist(>t. Politic. II. 

J 1. lioo'af (ipx^^^ rti ef Kpivovai ras 
6i/cay, III. 1. For the statement in 
the t-ext* these passuf^es are a suffi- 
cient warrant ; but the first offers » 
as is well known, much difticiilty in 
itself; and Kluge’s explanation is 
not satisfactory. In the latter jias- 
sage C’ai'thage and L;ieeda?mon are 
said to resemble each other in the 
aristocrat! cal principle of vesting the 
judicial power in magistrates, and 
not in juries taken from the people 
at large. This is perfectly clear; 
but one does not see why it should 
be more aristocratical to give to all 
these magistrates an universal juris- 
diction, rather than, as at Sparta, tu 
assign civil causes to one court, 
and criminal to another. It is 
strange, too, that in one of these 
passages, Sjiarta and Carthage 
should he said to manage their 
courts of justice on the same princi- 
ple ; that is, on one of an antipopu- 
lar character, tov avrov fie rpoiroy 
KOI TTfpl \^(ip\T]^6ua, if in the other 
passage they are meant to he con- 
trasted with one another. Is it not 


possible therefore to refer the words 
KfiOaTrep iv AnKf^ulpovL to the whole 
of the clause preceding it, rather 
than to the words kui g?) aWos iV’ 
iiXXoie, and to understand these la.st 
words notof the I^cedmmonian jirac- 
tice of submitting different causes 
to (hlferent magistrates, hut of a 
more demoeratical system l)y which 
not all causes were tried by magis- 
trates, as at Carthage, hut some by 
magistrates, and others by juries; 
“ some by one authority, and others 
by another?” 

'i'hc number of this court is 
supposed by Niebuhr (Vol I. note 
851) to have reference to the num- 
ber of weeks in the solar year, as if 
there were two judges for each week. 
The numbers were elected, says 
Aristotle, ovk eV rcoy «XX’ 

dptoTiVfifje. This can only mean 
that public opinion reipiired for the 
office .so high a (jualffi('ation m point 
of character, that the njipomtment 
was in the truest sense ol the word 
aristocratiealj whiTcas, at Sparta, a 
lower standard Ix-ing fixed for the 
characters of the Ffihori, persons of 
very ordinary qualifications were 
often chosen, if party feelings re- 
commended them. 
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CHAP, would be exceedingly numerous in so great a commer- 

XXXIX . ” ® 

' — , — L cial country as Carthage. 

Regular svH- Thus Gxcluded in the ordinary course qf thinirs 

nization. from the govemmcnt, the legislature, and the courts 
of justice, the Carthaginian commons were kept for 
centuries in a state of contented acquiescence with 
their country’s constitution, because provision was 
happily and wisely made for their physical wants. 
Colonization, as a provision for the poorer citizens, 
was an habitual resource of the Carthaginian govern- 
ment. And not only did their numerous settlements 
along the coast of Africa enable them to make grants 
of land to whole bodies of their pi^ople, but individuals 
were employed in various offices under the government, 
as clerks, or as custom-house officers, where opportu- 
nities of acquiring money would not be wanting. With 
such means of relief, largely offered by fortune and 
wisely used, the Carthaginian people were saved from 
that worst cause of revolutions, general distress ; and 
the mass of mankind are so constituted, that so long as 
their physical wants are satisfied, the cravings of their 
intellectual and moral nature are rarely vehement. 

Every one who is accustomed to make history a 

CurUm^ reality must feel how unsatisfactory are these accounts 

froin ti.e of mere institutions, which, at the best, can offer us 

totnl want ^ ’ 

of all Car- only a plan, and not a livinif picture. Was the Car- 

thagmian ^ , : . . ^ . 

literature, thagimau aristocracy, with its merchant-nobles, its 
jealous tribunals, its power abroad and its weakness 
at home, an older sister of that Venetian republic, 
whose fall, less shameful than the long stagnation of 
its half existence, Nemesis has in our own days 
rejoiced in? Cb* did the common voice in France 

Aristot. Politic. VI. 5. ’Aft done: Heeren objects to this inter- 
Tivus iKKi^TTovTfj TQv ^^Lov TTp^is TQs prctatiOD, and explains it of colonies 
TTepLoiKi^as TTouwo-Lv €im6povs. Kluge sent out in the mass, 
understands this passage as I have 
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speak truly, when it called England the modem Car- chap. 
thage ? Or is Holland the truer parallel; and do the 
contests, of the house of Nassau with the Duteh aris- 
tocracy represent the ambition of the house of Barca^ 
and the triumph of the popular party over the old 
aristocratical constitution ? We cannot answer these 
questions certainly, because Carthage on the stage of 
history is to us a dumb actor; no poet, orator, histo- 
rian, or philosopher, has escaped the uTeck of time, 
to show us hovvi^men thought and felt at (hrthage. 

There were Carthaginian writers we know. Sallust 
had heard translations of passages in their historical 
records and the Roman senate, when Carthage was 
destroyed, ordered Mago’s work on agriculture to b(^ 
translated into Latin Nor wTre geographical ac- 
counts of their voyages of discovery wanting; imperfect 
translations of, or rather extracts from, tw o of which 
into Greek and Latin, have descended to our own 
times. But of poets, orators, and philosophers, we 
hear tiothing; nor probably were the writews who were 
translated to Sallust deserving of the name of histo- 
rians ; at least all that he quotes from them relak's to 


Sallust, Bell. Jugurth. 20. 

Bliny, Histor. Natur. XVIII. 
§ 22. It apf)ears from this j)a88age 
that on the destruction of C’artha^e 
the Carthaf^iniari libraries were given 
by the senate to “ the princes of 
Africa,” -‘regulis Africa';” that is, 
chiefly, no doubt to Masinissa. And 
thus the Carthaginian books from 
which Sallust quotes, were said, he 
tells us, to have belonged to king 
Hiempsal, Masiiiissa^s grandson. 
And further, Mago’s work was com- 
mitted for translation to persons 
who understood Carthaginian, of 
whom the man who knew it best 
was a member of the Junian family, 
D. Silanus StiU a knowledge of 
Carthaginian must have been a rare 
accomplishment; which makes us 
wonder at the introduction of 


speeches in that language upon the 
Roman stage, as in the Been ulus of 
Plautus. It seems to me Iiy no 
means certain that all of wliat is 
there given is genuine Carthaginian. 
W as Plautus likely to hax e learnt 
the language, and for u'hat object 
would pure Carthaginian have been 
introduced, wlicu ujiparently the 
only purpose answered by llanno’s 
speaking in a foreign language is 
to cause a laugh at Milphio’s bur- 
lesque interpretation of it ? 

Such as a Greek translation of 
a voyage of Haniio. jjublisbed liy 
Hudson in his Geographi Minores; 
and Festus Avienus’ Latin version 
of certain jiarts of the voyage of 
Himilcon, which Heercn h.is given 
in the Appendix to his work on 
Carthage, 
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CHAP, times beyond real historical memory, as if they had 
'' — V — ^ but recorded floating popular traditions, without 
attempting critical or contemporary history.^ It was 
a Greek who gave what may be looked upon as a Car- 
thaginian account of the first Punic war; and it was 
to two Greeks that Hannibal committed the task of 
recording his own immortal expedition to Italy. Their 
language, indeed, shut the Carthaginians out from the 
prevailing civilization of the ancient world: it was 
easy for a Roman to learn Greek, ^hich was but a 
sister language to his own; but neither Greek nor 
Latin have any near resemblance to Phoenician ; nor 
were there any Carthaginian names or stories which 
poets and artists had made famous amongst all civilized 
nations, like those of Thebes and Troy. Thus, as I 
said before, Carthage, not having spoken of what was 
in her heart, it has passed along with herself into 
destruction ; and w^e can now only know something of 
what she did, without understanding what she was. 
Growth of Polybius'® has said that during the wars with the 

tljc popular ^ ^ Y » 

party, head- Romans, the Carthaginian constitution became more 
mikarBarca dcmo(iratical, and he ascribes the victory of the Ro- 
famiiy. mans in some measure to the superior wisdom of their 
aristocratical government, and the instability of popu- 
lar counsels in Carthage. It is, indeed, evident that 
the family of Barca rested on popular support, and 
were opposed by the party of the aristocracy; and 
that they could maintain their power so long in spite 
of such an opposition, shows undoubtedly, that the 
popular part of the constitution must have gained far 
more strength than it possessed in the days of Aris- 
totle. riamilcar and his family seem to have stood in 
the position of Pericles at Athens; both have often 
been taxed with having injured irreparably the consti- 

Philiuus of Agrigentiira. Nejiot. in Hannibal, 13 . 

Sosilus of Lacedaemon, and VI. 51 . 

Silanus or Silenus. Vid. Cornel. 
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tution of their two countries ; and both, perhaps, had 
the natural weakness of great men, that feeling them- 
selves ty be better than any institutions, they removed 
too boldly things which to them were hindrances, but 
to the mediocrity of ordinary men are supports or 
useful guides ; so that when they died, and no single 
men arose able to fill their place, what they had un- 
done found nothing to succeed to it, and then the 
overthrow of the older system appeanul an irreparable 
mischief. But the question is amongst the most diffi- 
cult in political science; Venice shows that no demo- 
cracy, no tyranny, can be so vile as the dregs of an 
aristocracy suffered to run out its full course; and 
with respect to the conduct of a war, the lloman 
senate is no fair specimen of aristocracies in general; 
the affairs of Athens and of Carthage were never 
conducted so ably as when the popular party was 
most predominant; nor have any governments ever 
shown in war greater feebleness and vacillation and 
ignorance than those of Sparta, and, but too often, of 
England. 


A gi'eat commercial state, where wealth was largely 
gained and highly valued, was always in danger, ac- 
cording to the opinion of the ancient philosophers, of 
losing its spirit of enterprise. But in this Carthage 
resembled the government of British India; necessity 
at first made her merchants soldiers ; and when she 
became powerful, then the mere impulse of a great 
dominion kept up her energy; she had much to main- 
tain, and what she already possessed gave her the 
power, and with it the temptation, of acquiring more. 
Besides, it is a very important point in the state of 
society in the ancient world, that the business of a 
soldier was no isolated profession, but mixed up essen- 
tially with the ordinary life of every citizen. ]Jenc(‘ 
those who guided the counsels of a states were ready 
VOL. II. n h 


Kntor|>ri8- 
iii^f h]iirit of 
tlic Ciirtloi- 

jTo- 

vcruuicnt. 
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CHAP, also to conduct its armies; and military glory was a 
' — ^ natural object of ambition to many enterprising minds 
which, in modern Europe, could only hope for distinc- 
tion in the cabinet or in parliament. The great 
families of Carthage, holding amongst them a mono- 
poly of all the highesl^flSces, might safely calculate on 
obtaining for all their members some opportunity of 
distinguishing themselves: if the father fell in the 
service of his country, his son not unfrequently became 
his successor, and the glory of finishing what he had 
begun was not left to a stranger. Thus the house of 
Mago for three generations conduc'ted the Cartha- 
ginian invasions of Sicily; and thus llamilcar Barca, 
according to his own expression reared his three 
sons, Hannibal, llasdrubal, and Mago, as lion’s whelps 
to prey upon the Komans. 

if^hc’clr- History can produce no gi'eater statesmen and 
thii^rinian arenorals than some of the members of the Cartha- 

pooj»le iis o 

Wam^'ffor aristocracj. But the Carthaginian people were 

treuBci, in whollv Unfit to Contend with the people of Kome. ‘ No 

the Canlin- . . t . 

(Tinian terri- military excellence in arms or tactic is ever ascribed 

tor^ , * 

to them; nor does it appear that they were regularly 
trained to war like the citizens of Home and Italy. 
The Carthaginian armies were compysed of Africans 
and Numidians, of Gauls and Spaniards, but we 
scarcely hear of any Carthaginian citizens except as 
generals or officers. With this deficiency in native 
soldiers, there was also a remarkable want of fortresses ; 
a point of no small importance at all periods, but 
especially so in ancient warfare. The walls exist in 
Italy to this day of many towns whose very names 
have perished ; but we know that, small as they were, 
they could have delayed the progress of an invader; 
and how inestimable were the services rendered to 
the Romans in their greatest danger by the fortifica- 
Valerius Maximus, IX. 3. 
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tions of Nola and Casilinum! But in the Cartha- 
ginian territory an invader found nothing but a rich ^ 
and defenceless spoil. Agathocles conquered 200 
towns with scarccdy any opposition ; and Hannibal 
himself, after one defeat in the field, had no resource 
but submission to the conqueror. Had a French army 
ever efiected a landing in England during the last 
war, the same want of fortresses would have enabled 
the enemy to overrun the whole country, and have 
taught us by fatal experience to appreciate in this 
respect the improvidence of Carthage, 

Thus with abler leaders and a richer treasury, but Cartiiago 

'' wius 

with a weaker people, an unguarded country, and to Homo, 
with subjects far less united and attached to her 
government, Carthage was really unequal to the con- 
test with Rome. And while observing this inequality 
in the course of our story, we shall have more reason 
to admire that extraordinary energy and genius of 
llamilcar Bar. a and his family, which so long struggled 
against it, and even in spite of nature, almost made 
the weaker party victorious. 

^ Diodorus, XX. 17- 
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CHAPTER XL. 


FIRST PUNIC WAR— THE ROMANS INVADE SICILY— SUB- 
MISSION OF HIERO— THE ROMANS CREATE A NAVY- 
NAVAL VICTORIES OF MYLiE AND ECNOMUS— EXPEDI- 
TION OF M. REGULUS TO AFRICA; HIS SUCCESSES, HIS 
ARROGANCE IN VICTORY, HIS DEFEAT AND CAITIVITY 
—WAR IN SICILY — SIEGE OF LELYBAiUM AND NAVAL 
ACTIONS CONNECTED WITH IT— HAMELCAR BARCA AT 
EIRCTE AND ERYX— NAVAL BATTLE OF THE AIGATES 
—PEACE CONCLUDED— A. U.C. 490 TO 513 — A.C. 
264 TO 241 . 


McXenJcrofiev Kal iv irXeoifi mvriKa, Ka\ orav t^v fniorijiiTju 

h TO l(Tov KaTaoTTjacDfLeVf rjj y€ if] ttov Ffpifcri^^a* 5 yap fjp€LS 

(Xop€P (pvcTfi dyaSoy, hfivon ovk tw ytvoiTO i^iax^' o 8’ (Ktiyoi cVioT/^/xr/ 
irpovxovcTi, Kadaipfuoy fjpiy earl /icXcTT/.— T hucyd. I. 121. 


CHAP. The first Punic war lasted without intermission for 

XL. 

more than two-and-twenty years ', a longer space of 
A.C. 264. time than the whole period occupied by the wars of 

Introduc- , . . . i 

tion to the the French revolution, if we omit to reckon the nine- 

hiitory of i i p i • 

the first teen months of the peace or rather truce of Amiens. 

Punic war. p^ip • i 

And we have now, for the first time, the guidance of 
a careful and weU-informed historian, who having been 


^ From the middle perhaps of the 
year 490 to the middle of the year 
613; nearly twenty-three years, if 
we reckon from the arrival of the 
first Mamertine embassy at Rome, 
to the conclusion of the definitive 
treaty. The whole period of the 


Revolution wars, from April, 1792, 
to July, 181.5, is but a very little 
longer, and it becomes very mucli 
shorter if the interv^ of peace be 
deducted, which extends from Oc- 
tober, 1801, to May, 1803. 
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born little more than thirty years after the end of the chap. 

war’, had studied the written accounts ffiven of its ^ — ' 

events by each of the contending parties, had learnt a.c. 264.‘ 
something, no doubt, concerning it, from the mouths 
both of Romans and Carthaginians, and who judged 
what he had heard and read with understanding, and 
for the most part impartially. The actions then of 
this war may he known, and some of them deserve to 
be described particularly; nor does it indeed seem 
possible to communicate any interest to history, if it 
must only record results and not paint actions. But 
in military matters especially, much that may and 
ought to be told at length by a contemporary historian, 
ought not to be repeated by one who writes after an 
interval* of many centuries; and therefore I must of 
necessity pass over slightly many battles and sieges, in 
order to relate others in full detail, and yet avoid the 
fault of too great prolixity. 

It was the leventh year after the defeat of Pyrrhus TheMamer- 
at Beneventum, and Appius Claudius Caudex and M. wnaappiyto 

1 r 1 i. 4.* gBomt'for 

Fulvius Flaccus were consuls, when a deputation aid npvinst 

^ . /• AA the Cartha- 

arrived at Rome from the Mamertines ot Messana, ^mianB and 
praying that the Romans, the sovereigns of Italy, 
would not suffer an Italian people to ho destroyed by 
Greeks and Carthaginians. Hiero, king of Syracuse, 
was their open enemy ; the Carthaginians, under pre- 
tence of saving them from his vengeance, were trying 
to get possession of their citadel ; but the Mamertines, 
true to their Italian blood, sought to put themselves 
under the protection of their own countrymen, and it 
greatly concerned the Romans not to allow the Car- 
thaginians to become masters of Messana, and to gain 

O 


^ The exact year of Polybius’ 
birth is uncertain. He was under 
30 in 573, but as he was appointed 
ambassador to Egypt in that year, 
he could not have been many years 


younger. See Fynes Clinton, Fasti 
Hellen. Vol. III. p. 75. 

» Polybius, I. 10. Zonaras, 

VIII. 8. 
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CHAP, a station for their fleets within thirty stadia of the 
' — — ' coast of Italy. 

A.U.C. 490. , , , , . , T, 11 

A C. 264. bix years had not elapsed since the Koingns had 
iicsitaU'B to extirpated the brethren and imitators of the Mamer- 
^ ' tines, who had done to Rhegium what the Mamertines 
had done to Messana; and Hiero, king of Syracuse, 
had zealously aided them in the work, and, as it 
appears \ was actually at this time their ally. The 
Mamertines were a horde of adventurers and plun- 
derers, who were the common enemies of mankind, 
and whose case the Romans had prejudged already by 
their exemplary punishment of the very same conduct 
in the Campanians of Rhegium, while Hiero and the 
Carthaginians were the friends and allies of Rome. 
The senate, therefore, we are assured ^ after long 
debates, could not resolve to interfere in such a 
quarrel. 

consuls, who, if true to the hereditary cha- 
tnbes re- pucter of their families, were both of them ambitious 
aesistthem. men and unscrupulous, brought the petition of the 
Mamertines before the assembly of the people. The 
ready topics of aiding an Italian people against 
foreigners, and of restraining the power of Carthage, 
whose establishments in Corsica, Sardinia, and the 
Liparsean islands, were already drawn like a chain 
round the Roman dominion, were, no doubt, urged 
plausibly ; it might have been said, too, that the Car- 
thaginians had already undertaken to protect the Ma- 
mertines, so that they could not reproach the Romans 
for upholding the very same cause. Besides, the Roman 
people had a fresh remembrance of the assignations of 
land, the rich spoil, and the lucrative employments, 
which had followed from their late conquests in Italy; 
the fertility of Sicily was proverbial; and the well- 

'• Zonaras, VIII. 8. Dion Cassius, Fragm. Vatican. LVII. 

‘ Polybius, I. 11. 
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known riches of Carthage made a war with her as chap. 
tempting a prospect to the Romans as a war with ' — — ■ 
Spain Jias been ere now to Englishmen. So the au^' 
Roman people resolved to protect the Alamertine 
buccaneers, and to receive them as their friends and 
allies. 

The vote of the comitia was, by the actual constitu- c. ciaudius 
tion of Rome, paramount to every other authority to Mc^siiia, 
except the negative of the tribunes ; and as the tri- to'IhrMT* 
bunes did not interpose, the hesitation of the senate auiunlomo! 
availed nothing. Accordingly the senate now resolved 
to assist the Mamertines; and Appius Claudius was 
ordered to carry the resolution into etfect. But before 
he could be ready to act with a consular army, C. 
Claudius, with a small force, was sent to the spot, 
witli ordcri to communicate as quickly as possible 
with the Mamertines. In a small boat he crossed the 
strait to Messana, and was introduced before the Ma- 
mertine assenddy. With the language so invariably 
repefited afterwards, whenever a Boman army ap])eared 
in a foreign country, C. Claudius assured the Mamer- 
tines that he was come to give them their freedom, 
and he called on the Carthaginians either to evacuate 
the city, (for since the Mainertine embjissy to Iiome 
they had been put in possession of the citadel by their 
partisans in Messana,) or to explain the grounds on 
which they occupied it. His address received no 
answer ; upon which he said, “ This silence pnjvcs 
that the Mainertine people are not their own masters, 
and that the Carthaginians have no just deience of 
their conduct to offer. For the sake of our common 
Italian blood, and because our aid has been implored, 
we will do the Mamertines justice.’’ 

But the Strait of Messana, guarded by a Farfha- t»<c 
ginian fleet, was a barrier not easy to surmount. Hie uticmpimg 

^ Zonaras, VIII. 8. Dion Cassius, Fragrn. Vatican. n\^IJI. 
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CHAP. 

XL. 

A.U cT^no. 
A.C 2in. 

to cross the 
strait 18 re- 
pulsed by 
the Caitlia- 
ginians. 


Claudius 
again ( rosses 
to Messuna, 
and invites 
tlie Curllia- 
giniiin go- 
vernor to a 
conference. 


Romans, since their conquest of Tarentum and their 
possession of all the coasts of Italy, seem to have given 
up their navy altogether, and we hear at this ^time of 
no duumviri or naval commanders as regular officers 
of the commonwealth. From the Greek cities in 
their alliance, Neapolis \ Velia, and Tarentum, they 
obtained a few triremes and penteconters ; hut they 
had not a single quinquereme, the class of ships which 
may be called the line-of-hattle ships of that period. 
Their attempt to cross to Sicily was therefore easily 
baffled, and some of their triremes with the soldiers 
whom they were transporting, fell into the hands of 
the Carthaginians. 

Hanno, the Carthaginian governor of Messana, sent 
back the ships and the prisoners to the Romans, calling 
upon them not to break the peace with (l^thage, nor 
to venture again on the hopeless attempt of crossing 
the strait in defiance of his naval superiority ^ C. 
Claudius rejected his overtures, and repeated his 
determination to deliver Messana. Hanno exclaimed, 
that since they were so arrogant, he would not suffer 
the Romans to meddle with the sea so much as to 
wash their hands in it. Yet his vigilance did not 
justify this language, for Claudius with a few men 
effected his passage, apparently in a single ship, and 
finding the Mamertines assembled at the harbour to 
receive him, he again proceeded to address them, pro- 
fessed his wish to leave their choice of protectors to 
their own free decision, and urged that Ilanno should 
he invited to come down from the citadel, that the 
Roman and Carthaginian commanders might each 
plead the claim of his own country to be received as 
the ally and defender of Messana. 

7 Polybius, I. 20. » Zonaras, VIII. 9. Dion Cas- 

® Dion Cassius, Fragm. Vatic, sius, Fragm. Vatic. LIX. * 

LIX. Zonaras, VIII. 8. 
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With this proposal Hanno was induced to comply, chap. 

as over-scrupulous, it seems, to remove every ground > . 

of suspimon against the good hiith of (hrthage, as 
Claudius was unscrupulous in serving the ambition of Jem, f";, 
Home. When the Carthaginian governor appeared, 
the discussion began; neither party would yield, and 
at last C’laudius ordered his soldiers to seize Hanno 'I'' ‘‘’i'""" 
and detain him as a prisoner. The Mamertines 
applauded the act, and Hanno, to procure his liberty, 
engaged to withdraw his garrison from the citadel, 
and to leave Messana in the hands of the Romans. 

The Carthaginian council of elders always severe Mesannais 
in its judgments upon military commanders, ordered hy llio joint 
Hanno forthwith to be crucified ; and despatchtul (TrtiiajJu 
anotjier officer of the same name with a fleet and muse. 
army to Sicily. Hiero, provoked by the treachery of 
the Romans, concluded an alliance with Carthage 
against them, and the two allied powers jointly block- 
aded Messana. Hiero lay encamped on the south side 
of the town, Hanno stationed himself on the north, 
and his fleet lay close by, at the headland of Relorus, 
where the strait is narrowest, to prevent the Romans 
from reinforcing their garrison. 

Things were in this state when Appius Claudius 
with his consular army arrived at Rhegium. After ( rossi-8 the 

^ . , . . , fctniil with a 

some truitless attempts at negotiation, lie prepared to (or.suiar 
force his passage. We want here a consistent account Iief'ai/tho 
, of the details; but negligence there must have 
on the part of the Carthaginians to allow an army 

Zonaras, VIII. Q. Dion Cas- 7 rf) 6 (pa(riif ennopias eXXtfxei^i'foHrai, 
sius^ Fragin, Vatic. LX. f^rfnaTTjaf (repas onois SicX^/ ro?/ 

Zonaras, VIII 9- Polybius, I. nopSpov d(T(j)u\eaTaTa. It is not 
11. Diodorus, Fragm. Hoeschel. easy to ascertain the e.vact meaning 
XXIII. 2. of Zonaras’ Greek, but I believe 

Polybius, I. 11. Diodorus, that Kara irpucpaaiv epnoplas iloes 
Fragm. Hoeschel. XXIII. 2. 4. not mean “ under pretence of traf- 
Zonaras, VIII. 9. fickmg,” but when they had an 

Zoii^ras says of Appius, ©v occasion of trafficking.” Compare 
fvp€ (TV)(ifovs avTap troWa^ Kara in Thucydides, \1I. avrupu- 
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CHAP, of twenty thousand men to be embarked, conveyed 
' ^ — ' over the strait, and landed on the coast of Sicily, 

A.U.C. 490. . , , . . . riM i r 

A.c. 204. Without loss or serious interruption, i lie iapuing was 
effected at night, and on the south of Messana, near 
the camp of the Syracusans. Appius immediately 
led his soldiers to attack Iliero, who, confounded at 
the appearance of the Romans, and believing that the 
Carthaginians must have betrayed the passage, still 
marched out to meet the enemy. The Syracusan 
cavalry supported its old renown, and obtained some 
advantage, but the infantry were never much esteemed, 
and on this occasion they were probably inferior in 
numbers. Hiero was defeated and driven to his camp, 
and the very next night, suspecting his allies, and por- 
ccivingr that he had ventured on an ill-advised contest, 
he raised the siege, and retreated to Syracuse. 

He defeats Thus delivered from one enemy, Appius next 
ginians, attacked the Carthaginians J heir position was 
^cgrofMcs- strong, and he was repulsed; but this success tempted 
them to meet him on equal ground, and they were 
the 'will Ib of then defeated with loss. Messana was now completely 
Sjracuse. Carthaginian army retreated, and was 

divided into detachments to garrison the towns of 
the Carthaginian part of the island. Appius overran 
the open country in every direction, and the soldiers, 
no doubt, congratulated themselves on their decision 
in the comitia at Rome, which in so short a time had 
enriched them with the plunder of Sicily. But an 
attempt to take Egesta was repulsed with considerable 
slaughter, and when Appius advanced even to the 
very' walls of Syracuse, and pretended to besiege the 
city, bo found that he could not always be successful ; 


'Xias TTpoefian-fL. It would seem then Romans. 

tliat the Carthaginian sailors were Ztinaras, VIII. 9. Polybius, I. 

trafficking in the port of Messana 12. Diodorus, Fragm. Hoeschel. 
when they ought to have been at XXIII. 4. * 

sea, watching the movements of the 
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tis ni6ii suffered from the summer and autumn fevers chat>. 
of the marsh plain of the Anapus, and he retreated to 
Messana,^with the Syracusan army pressing upon his 
rear. The Syracusans, however, long accustomed to 
regard the (Carthaginians as their worst enemies, were 
unwilling to support the evils of war in their cause ; 
the Syracmsan advanced-posts held frequent communi- 
cations with the Homans, and although lli(‘ro could 


not yet consent to make peace with the protectors of 
the Mamertines, yet the manifest disposition of his suh- 
jects was not to be resisted, and the liomans reached 
Messana in safety. Appius left a garrison there, and 
returned with the rest of his army to Home : the strait 
was now clear of the enemy’s ships, lor in ancient 
warfare a fleet was dependent upon land co-opera- 
tion and could not act without great dilBculty 
upon a coast which was wholly in possession of an 
enemy. 

When Appics returned to Home, he found that thi' 
war whth Volsinii w^as at an end, for his colleague, M. 
Tulvius Flaccus, triumphed for his victories over the 
Volsinians on the first of November ^ The whole 
force of Home was, therefore, now at liberty, and as 
the Carthaginians seem to have despaired of defimding 
the straits of Messana, tw^o consular armies amount- 
ing to about 35,()0() men, crossed over into Sicily in 
the spring of 491. All opposition was overborne, and 
Iliero, after having lost sixty-seven towns was glad 


SiTond cam- 

lU 

Sicily. 

1 1 ici () makes 

]K‘.ICI 

Ivomc 

M C. 4.01. 
A.c. 


aiie failure of Porapey’s fleet 
in either jireventin^ Cicsar from 
crossing the Ionian Sea fiom Brun- 
disiutn, or in effectually cutting off 
his communications \vuth Italy after- 
wards, is one of the most striking 
instances of the defects of the 
ancient naval service. ^ But with 
respect to the invasion of Sicily 
from Italy, we must remember that 
not even the British naval force, 


while every point of Sicily was in 
our jiossession, coultl prevent the 
l^'rench from throwing across a divi- 
sion of about 3(K)() men, in SepI em- 
ber, IHIO, whose defeat was efl'ected 
by our land forces solely, after they 
had effected their landing in safet)\ 
Fasti (yapitolini. 

Polybius, I. 1 6. 

Diodorus, Fragm. Iltmschel. 
XXII I. 5. The ternib of the peace 
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CHAP, to obtain peace on condition of restoring all the Ro- 
man prisoners without ransom, of paying a large sum 
A.c\ 263. of money, and of becoming the ally of th,e Roman 
people. He had the wisdom to maintain this alliance 
unbroken to the hour of his death, having found that 
the friendship of Rome would secure him from all 
other enemies, whereas the allies of Carthage were 
exposed to suffer from her tyranny, but could not 
depend on her protection. Hiero retained nearly the 
same extent of territory which had belonged to Syra- 
cuse in old times, before the tyranny of the first Dio- 
nysius ; but all the rest of his dominions was ceded to 
the Romans. 

Tiiiniand Ilavincr DOW oulv OHO encmv to deal with^^, and 
paipa Siege having thc whole power of Syracuse transferred from 
turn the Carthaginian scale to their own, thc Roman gene- 

Romana re» ~ i n r j. l 

Boive to rals went on prosperously. Many towns were taken 
A.u.c. from the Carthaginians, and in the following year, 
A.cr262, 492, Agrigentum was reduced after a long and 
obstinate siege, and all the inhabitants sold for slaves. 
The consuls of thc year 493 were no less successful, 
hut the Carthaginians had at last begun to exert their 
naval power effectually; many towns on the Sicilian 
coasts^* which had yielded to the Roman armies were 
recovered by the Carthaginian fleets; the coasts of 
Italy were often ravaged, so that thc Romans found it 
necessary to encounter their enemy on his own element : 
they resolved to, dispute with the Carthaginians their 
dominion of thc sea. 

Immediately at the close of the year 493, they 


with Hiero are variously reported. 
Diodorus says that he obtained a 
peace for fifteen years on giving up 
his Roman prisoners without ran- 
som, and on paying 150,000 
drachmee ; Polybius makes the sum 
100 talents, and says nothing of any 
term when the peace was to expire ; 


Zonaras names no specific sum, and 
Orosius and Eutropius set it at 200 
talents. 

Polybius, I. 17 — 20. 

Polyhkis, I. 18, 19. Orosius, 
IV. 7. Zonaras, VIII. 10. 
Polybius, I. 20. 
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began to fell their timber. But no Italian shipwright chap. 
knew how to build the line-of-battle ships of that - — ^ 
period, called quinqueremes, and theii* build was so a.c. %i. 
dilferent from that of the triremes, that the one would and traiii 
not serve as a model for the other. Shipwrights 
might have been procured from the king of Egypt, 
hut to send thither would have caused too great a 
delay. It happened that a Carthaginian quinquereme 
had run ashore on the Bruttian coast when Appius 
Claudius was first crossing over to Sicily, and it was 
noted as a curious circumstance, that the Koman sol- 
diers had taken a ship of war. This quinquereme, 
which had probably been sent to Borne a^ a trophy, 
was now made the shipwrights’ model, and a hundred 
.Mps^werc built after her pattern, and launched in 
two months after the first felling of the timber 
The seamen, partly Roman proletarians, or citizens of 
the poorest class, partly Etruscans or ( J reeks from the 
maritime state wf Italy, were all unaccustomed to row 
in quinqueremes, and the Romans had perhaps nc\er 
handled an oar of any sort. While the ships were 
building, therefore, to lose no time, the future crew of 
each quinquereme were ranged upon benches ashore, 
in the same order, that to us undiscoverable problem, 
in which they were hereafter to sit on hoard; the 
keleustes, whose voice or call regulated the stroke in 
the ancient galleys, stood in the midst of them, and 
at his signal they went through their movements, and 
learned to keep time together, as if they had been 
actually afloat. With such ships and such crews the 
Roman sput to sea early in the spring, to seek an 

Polybius, I. 20. Auctor de by a party of their cavalry : the 
Viris Illiistrib. in Apjjio Claud, ships were locked up in the ice, and 
Caudic. quinquereinem hostium the French cavalry took them with- 
oopiis pedestribus cepit.” So in out any resistance, 
the invasion of Holland in 1795, Puny, llistor. Natur. A 

the French triumphed greatly in the § 192. Flonis, II. 2. 
capture of some Dutch shijis of war Polybius, I. 21. 
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CHAP, engagement with the fleet of the first naval power in 
' — — ' the world. 

A.c. 2(i0. An English reader is tempted here either to suspect 
the ancient cxtremc exaggeration in the accounts of the Roman 
vice. inexperience in naval matters, or to entertain great 
contempt for the fleets and sailors of the ancient 
world altogether. There are no braver men than the 
Austrians, but there would be something ludicrous in 
the idea of an Austrian fleet, manned chiefly by pea- 
sants from the inland provinces of the empire, and 
commanded by officers of the land service, venturing 
a general action with an English or American squadron. 
But the accounts of these events are trustworthy; and 
had the Homans encountered the Athenian navy in 
the days of its greatness, instead of the Carthaginian, 
the result, in the first years of the war at least, would 
probably have been different. However, there is no 
doubt that the naval service of the ancient nations 
was out of all proportion inferior to their laud service ; 
the seamen were altogether an inferior class, and the 
many improvements which had been made in the 
military art on shore seemed never to have reached 
naval warfare. Ships worked with oars were still 
exclusively used as ships of war; and although the 
use of engines, well deserving the name of artillery, 
was familiar in sieges, yet it bad never been adopted 
in sea-fights and the old method of attempting to 
sink or disable an enemy’s vessel by piercing her just ^ 
below the water with the brazen beak affixed to every 
ship’s bows, was still universally practised. The 
system of fighting, therefore, necessarily brought the 
ships close to one another ; and if the fighting men on 
one side were clearly superior to those on the other, 

Vegetiiis, writing in the fourth tice; but I do not recollect any 
century after the Christian era, mention of it as early as the Punic 
speaks of the use of artillery in sea- wars, 
fights as a thing of common prac- 
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boarding, if it could be effected, would ensure victory, 

The flighting men in the ancient ships, as is well knoum, ' — 
were qui^,e distinct from their rowers or seamen, and a.c. m 
their proportion to these varied, as boarding was 
more or less preferred to manoou\Ting. In the 
Ionian revolt, about 500 n.c., we find forty soldiers 
employed on each of the Chian ships out of a crew of 
200; the Corinthians and Corcyrmans, about seventy 
years afterwards, had nearly as many"^; but the 
Athenians, in the most flourishing state of thenr navy, 
had commonly no more than ten. In the quinqiie- 
remes now used, w^e find the Romans employing on 
one occasion 300 seamen and 120 soldiers; this, how- 
ever, was perhaps something above their usual propor- 
tion; but there can be no doubt that the soldiers on 
board of each ship were numerous, aTid if tlu'y could 
board the enemy, their victory over what Niebuhr 
justly calls the mere rabble of an African crew was 
perfectly certain. 

The object of the Romans was, therefore, to enable Mnciiinc in- 
their men in every Ciise to decide the battle by board- the Koinuns 
iim. For this purpose they contrived in each shipiiKUito 
what may be called a long drawbridge, thirty-six feet enemy, 
long, by four wide, with a low parapet on ea<‘h side of 
it. This bridge was attached, by a hole at one end 
of it, to a mast twenty-four feet high, erectc»d on the 
ship’s prow, and the hole was large and oblong, so 
that the bridge not only played freely all round the 
mast, but could be drawn up so as to lie close and 
almost parallel to it, the end of it being hoisted by a 
rope passing through a block at the mast-head, just 

Herodotus, VI. 15. fighting men on board the Athenian 

^ Thucydides, I. 49. He says ships in the most flourishing st-ate 

that the ships had many heavy- of their navy was no more than ten, 
armed soldiers on board, and many appears from a comparison 
archers and dartmen, after the an- ral passages in Thucydides, 11. 92. 
cient fashion. That the number of 102. HI 95, and I\. 75. 101. 
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CHAP, as our cutters’ booms are hoisted by what is called 
— — ' the toppiuff-lift. The bridge was attached to the 
a. 6. m mast at the height of about twelve feet from the deck, 
and it had a continuation of itself, reaching down to 
the deck, moving, I suppose, on hinges and serving 
as a ladder by which it might be ascended. Playing 
freely round the mast, and steered by the rope above 
mentioned, the bridge was let fall upon an enemy's 
ship, on whatever quarter she approached ; and, as a 
ship’s beak was commonly her only weapon, an enemy 
ventured without fear close to her broadside or her 
stem, as if she were there defenceless. When the 
bridge fell, a strong iron spike, fixed at the bottom of 
it, was driven home by the mere weight of the fall 
into the deck of the enemy’s ship, and held it fast ; 
and then the soldiers, in two files, rushed along it, by 
an inclined plane, down upon the deck of the enemy, 
their large shields and the parapet of the bridge to- 


lliis is the difficult part of 
Polybius’ description, I. 22, which 
he Dy no means makes ver^ intelli- 
gihle. “The ladder or bndj^e was 
j)iit round the mast after the first 
twelve feet of its own length the 
object being apparently to attach it 
to the mast at such a height above 
the deck as to make it form an in- 
clined plane down to the deck of 
the enemy. But unless the lower 
end of the ladder had been fixed to 
the deck, the men could not have 
ascended by it ; and had it been all 
one piece with the upper part, the 
momeit the bridge was lowered to 
fall on the enemy’s deck, the lower 
part must immediately have gone 
up into the air. And of course it is 
absurd to suppose that the men 
could have gone upon the bridge 
before it was fixed on the enemy’s 
ship. 1 can only supjiose then that 
what Polybius calls “ the first twelve 
feet of the ladder ” serv’ed as a per- 
manent ascent from the deck to the 
end of the bridge, where it went 


far distinct from the bridge, that it 
remained in its own place ^/hen the 
liridge lowered, although, when 
the bridge was hoisted up to lie 
close to the mast, both it and the 
bridge seemed to be a continuation 
of each other. 

Folard’s engraving and descrip- 
tion of this machine are altogether 
erroneous ; but he mentions a story 
which well illustrates the object of 
attaching the bridge to the mast at 
a height of twelve feet above the 
deck. “The Maltese seamen,” he 
says, “have been known to mount 
on the main-yard preparatory to 
boarding, and when the ship runs 
on hoard the enemy, one yard-arm 
is lowered, and the men are thus 
dropped one after another on the 
enemy’s deck.” I will not answer 
for the truth of the story, but it evi- 
dently contains the same notion of 
boarding by an inclined plane, which 
appears to have suggested to the 
Romans the arrangement of their 
bridge. 
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gether, completely sheltering their flanks from the chap. 
enemy^s missiles, while the two file leaders lield their 
shields i^n front of them, and so covered the bridge 
lengthways. So with these bridges drawn up to their 
masts, and exhibiting a strange aj)pearance, as the 
regular masts were always lowered previously to going 
into action, the Itoman fleet put to sea in quest of 
their enemy. 

It was commanded by one of the ('onsuls, Cn. Cor- c. Ouiiius 
nelius Scipio-', hut as he allowed himself to be taken 
with seventeen ships, in an ill-advised attempt on the n..in ok 
Liparscan islands, his colleague, C. Duilius, the de- 
scendant probably of that upright and moderate tri- 
bune who took so great a part in the overthrow of the 
decemvirs' tyranny, was sent for from his army to con- 
duct the fleet, lie found the Carthaginian fle(*t, 
under the command of Hannibal, the same officer who 
had defended Agrigentum in the late si(‘ge, ravaging 
the coast of iMCa?, the modern Melazzo, on the north 
coast’ of Sicily, not far from the Strait of Messana. 

The (\irthaginians advanced in the full (‘onfidence of 
victory, and though surprised at the masts and tackle 
on the prows of the Homan ships, they y(*t conimeiKHul 
the action boldly. IJut the thirty ships which formed 
their advanced squadron, including that of Hannibal 
himself, were immediately grappled by the Homan 
bridges, boarded, and taken. Hannibal (^scaped in 
his boat to his main battle, which was rapidly ad- 
vancing; but the disaster of their first division startled 
them, and when they found, that even if they ap- 
proached the Roman ships on their broadside or on 
their stern, still these formidable bridges were wheiTal 
round and lowered upon them, they were seized with 
a panic and fled. Their whole loss, including that of 
the advanced squadron amounted to about fiity 

Polybius, I. 21. * ^ Polybius, I. 23 . 

J i 
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CHAP, ships sunk or taken, and in men to three thousand 
' — ^ killed and seven thousand prisoners. 

AC. -m The direct consequence of this victory was the 
the'biiuie, raisintr of the sieofe of E^esta ’*, which the Earthairi- 
X^A‘cd nians had well-nigh reduced to extremity, and the 
TheV)uiiian taking of Macclla by assault. But its moral results 
column. far greater, inasmuch as the Romans were now 

confident of success by sea as well as on shore, and 
formed designs of wresting from the Carthaginians all 
their island possessions, Sardinia and Corsica no less 
than Sicily. Duilius, as was to be expected, obtained 
a triumph, and he was allowed - for the rest of his 
life to be escorted home with torches borne before 
him, and music playing whenever he went out to 
supper, an honour which he enjoyed for many years 
afterwards. A pillar also was set up in the forum to 
commemorate his victory, with an inscription re- 
cording the amount of the spoil which he had taken ; 
and an ancient copy of this inscription retaining 
the old forms of the words, is still preserved, though 
in part illegible. 

InJcciBive The events of the three next years may be passed 
ciiy itoraan ovcr briefly. Towns were taken and retaken in Sicily, 
to Coraica much plunder was gained, enormous havoc made, and 
nia. ' Con- many brave actions performed, but with no decisive 


Polybius, I. 24. 

Cicero, de Senectute, 13. It 
appears that this continuation of his 
triumph during his whole life was 
his owm act, and that it was thoii^^ht 
right and proper, as he had done 
such good service; “qua3 sibi nullo 
exemplo jirivatus sumjiserat: tan- 
tura licentiae dabat gloria.” This 
no doubt is more correct than those 
other statements which represent it 
as an honoiu* specially conferred 
upon him by the senate or people. 

^ A temple of Janus, built by C. 
Duilius at this time was restored in 
the early part of the reign of the« 


emperor Tiberius. (Tacitus, Annal. 

II. 49.) It is possible that the 
column and its inscription may have 
been restored in the reign of Augus- * 
tus ; for the restoration of the tem- 
ple had been begun by him, and 
was only completed by bis successor. 

Sucb as that noble act of a 
military tribune in the army of the 
consul A. Atilius Calatinus, in the 
year 490, who sacrifieed himself and 
a cohort of 400 men to cover the 
retreat of the army out of a dan- 
gerous defile in which they had been 
surprised by the enemy. Cato 
complained of the injustice of for- 
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result. Hamilcar, one of the Carthaginian generals, 
destroyed the town of Eryx and removed its inha- 
hitauts ,to Drepanurn, a place on the sea-side close ^ ^ 

beneath the mountain \\^iere they hUd lived before, 2 . 57 . 
and provided with an excellent harbour ' . It was iloma 
not far from Jnlybajum, and these two })osts, botli being 
strongly fortified, were intended to he the strongholds 
of the Ciirthaginian power in Sicily. On the other 
hand, the Romans invaded Sardinia and Corsica 
and carried off great numbers of prisoners. Rut as 
they extended their naval operations thiw miavoidably 
became acquainted with the violence of the ^ledit(T- 
ranean storms ; and the terrors of the sea w ere very 
dreadful to the inland people of Italy, wdio w ere forced 
to furnish seamen to man the Roman fleets, a service 
utterly foreign to the habits of their lives. Thus in 
the year 495 some Samnites who were waiting in 
Rome till the fleet should be ready for sea^ entered 
in^ a conspirac y wdth some slaves w ho had been latcdy 
carrfecl off as captives from Sardinia and (V)rsica, to 
make themselves masters of the city, d'he seauien, 
however, of the ancient world w-ere always chosen from 


tune which had f(lvcn so scanty a 
share of fame to this tribune, while 
Leonidas for an act of no greater 
heroism had acquired such undying 
glory. Jn fact, the tribune’s very 
name is uncertain, for we find the 
action ascribed to three different 
jiersons. See A Gelhus, III. 7, who 
quotes at length the passage of the 
Origines m which (.ato described 
the action. 

Diodorus, Fragin. Hoeschel. 
XXI II, 9. Zonaras, VIII. 11. 

Zonaras, VIII. 11. Polybius, 
I. 24. Tlie Fasti Capitolini record 
L. Scipio’s triumph over the Sar- 
dinians and Corsicans in the year 
494, that is, according to the com- 
mon reckoning, 495 ; and they re- 
cord also a triumph of C. Sulpicius 
over the Sardinians in the year 


following. The Lucius Scipio who 
triumphed over the Corsicans w:i3 
the son of the L. Scijiio who was 
defeated by the (aauls in the third 
Samnite war. Ills ejiitaph has been 
preserv^ed, as weU as his lather’s,* 
and it tells of him, how “ he won 
Corsica and the city of Alcria.” 
Aleria is the Alalia of Herodotus, 
an old Greek colony founded by the 
Phocncans when they fled from the 
generals of C^tus. 

Zonaras, XI 11. 11. Scipio on 
his return from Corsica in 495 had 
encountered a violent storm, and 
built a temple to the powers of tlie 
weather, in gratitude for his esiuific 
from destruction. This is noticed 
in his epitaph, “ Dedit tcmpestati- 
bus aide merito,” and also by Ovid 
in his Fasti 
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CHAP, the poorest classes of freemen, and their making cora- 

/ mon cause with the slaves showed at once that their 

attempt had nothing of the character of a national 
revolt. In facl, their own* Samnite commander in- 
formed the Roman government of their conspiracy, 
which was thus prevented and punished. The higher 
classes in the allied states, who served as soldiers, 


liked the war pro])ably as much as the Romans did ; 
and with one doubtful exception^®, we read of no 
symptoms of disaffection to Rome during the whole 
course of the wRr. 

Jff thl Ijesides their expeditions to Sardinia and Corsica, 
raun ibIolcIh. tlioir navul co-operation with the consular armies 
engaged in Sicily, the Romans gained an advantage 
• over the Carthaginian fleet in the year 497, off the 
Liparman islands for which the consul C. Atilius 
obtained like Duilius a naval triumph. 
nicTu!™ success, although in itself very indecisive, yet 

Tiierpre- discouraged the Romans to attempt operations a 
far grander scale, and to carry the war into ^rica. 
Creat efforts were made during tlie wdnter, and a 

A.C. 250. ^ ^ 

fleet of 3130 ships was prepared'*®, manned by nearly 
100,000 seamen, exclusive of the soldiers or fighting 
mon. This vast number could scarcely have been 
furnished either by Rome itself or its Italian allies ; 
but the thousands of captives carried off from Corsica 
’and Sardinia, or from the cities of Sicily, no doubt 
were largely employed as galley-slaves; and if they 
worked in chains, as is ipost probable, the free rowers 


Polybius says that in 495 or 
49 G, the allies quarrelled with the 
Romans m Sicily, complainiug that 
their services in the held were not 
sufficiently acknowledged, and that 
they consequently encamped apart 
from the Romans, and were attacked 
in their separate position by the 
Carthaginian general and cut to 
pieces, I. 24. But it does not 


appear that these were the Italian 
allies of Rome, and it is possible 
that they may have been tlie Ma- 
mertines. 

Polvffiius, I. 25. Fasti Caiii- 
tolini. Zonaras, VUI. 12. 

Polybius, 1. 25. Each Roman 
ship had on board 300 rowers and 
120 fighting men. 
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who were in the ships with them would he a sufficient chap. 
^luird to deter them from mutiny. The two consuls — ' 

tor the ensuing- year were L. JManliiis Vulso and (^). a.c. 256 . 
Cjpdicius; hut Csedicius died soon after he came 
into office, and was succeeded by M. Atilius Keji^ulus. 

The two consular armies had apparently wintered in 
Sicily; for the fleet sailed through the Strait of ]\Ies- 
sana, doubled Cape Pachynus and took the len^ioiis 
on board at Eemomus, a small place on the southern 
coast hetw('.en (fela and Agrigentum. Forty thousand 
men were here embarked, and the (Virthairinians, who 
had assembled a still larger fleet of three hundred 
and fifty ships, had already crossed over to Lilybrnum, 
and from thence, advancing eastward along the Sici- 
]iai\ coast, wTre arrivcHl at Heraclea J^linoa, and were 
ready to give the lloinans battle. ]>oth consuls wen? 
on board the Iioman fleet; the Carthaginians were 
commanded by llanno, who had l)een defeated at 
Agpigentuin during the siege of that town, and by 
Hamilcar, who had so lately founded l)r(‘panum. 

The Itoman fleet at Ecnomus contained 140,i)()() 
men, while less than 2i),00b Fritish s(‘amen wei*e 
engaged at Trafalgar. Yet it is not only in our gene- 
ration, “wdien Trafalgar and its consecmences are tresli 'ohhi of 
in our memory, that its fame wdl su]*pass a hundred- 
fold the fame of the battle of E(*nomus. hor the 
twenty-seven ships which Nelson commanded at Tra- 
falgar, by crushing the naval force of France, changed 
the destiny of all Europe; whilst the three hundred 
and thirty ships which fought at Ecnomus produced 
only a brief result, which within five years was no more 
perceivable. A fleet that could be built in a fi?vv 
months was no irreparable loss if destroyed; and the 
poor slaves w ho worked at the oar might be replaced 
by the plunder of the next campaign. Ihc battle of 

Polybius, I. 25. 
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CHAP. Ecnomus was obstinately contested, but at last the 
AiTcMiB completely victorious. They lost twenty- 

A.c.' 25 i). four ships '', in which not more than 2880 . soldiers 
could have perished, if we suppose, what rarely hap- 
pened, that not a man was picked up by the other 
ships ; but they destroyed thirty of the enemy’s fleet, 
and took sixty-four with all their crews. The Car- 
thaginians with the rest of their ships made all speed 
to reach Carthage, that they might be still in time to 
defend their country against the expected invasion. 

The way to Africa was now open, and the consuls 
to Africa, after having victualled their ships with more than 
Hni'^toTay usiuil sup])lies, US tlicy knew not what port would 
^vastetho next receive them, prepared to leave the coast of 

country. ^ ^ -'ll 

Sicily and to cross the open sea to an unknown world. 
The soldiers and even one of the military tribunes 
murmured ; they had been kept from home during 
one whole winter, and now they were to be carried to 
a strange country, into the very stronghold of their 
enemy’s power, to a land of scorching heat, and in- 
festc^d with noisome beasts and monstrous serpents 
such as all stories of Africa had told them of. llegulus, 
it is said, threatened the tribune with death, and 
forced the men on board. The fleet did not keep 
together, and thirty ships reached the African shore 


Polybius, I. 27, 28. 

Polybius, I. 29. 

Homs, II. 2. 

“ Libya to the west of the lake 
Tritonis,” that is, the present jiasha- 
lik of Tunis, the ancient territory of 
Carthage, “ is very hilly,” says He- 
rodotus, and overgrown with 
woods, and full of wild beasts. For 
here are the monstrous serpents, and 
the lions, and the elephants, and the 
bears, and the asps, and the asses 
with horns, and the dog-heads, and 
the creatures with no heads, whose 
eyes are in their breasts, at least as 
the Libyans say, and the mid men 
and the wUd women, and a great 


many other creatirres besides.” IV. 
191 . This description is very re- 
markable, following, as it does, a 
detailed and most exact account not 
only of all the African tribes on the 
coast from Eg)'pt to the lesser Syr- 
tis, but also of those in the interior. 
But the Carthaginian territory was 
rendered so inaccessible to foreign- 
ers, that all sorts of exaggerations 
and fables were circulated respecting 
it. Herodotus seems to have known 
nothing of its fertility, but only of 
its woods and its wild beasts, the 
terrors of which the Carthaginians 
no doubt purposely magnified. 
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unsupported and might have been destroyed before chap. 
the arrival of the rest, had not tlie Cai-thaginians in 'l-- 
their copfusion neglected their opportunity. A\ hen 
the whole fleet was re-assembled under the headland 
of Hermes, ('ape Bon, thi'y stood to the southward 
along the cocust, and disembarked the legions near the 
place called Aspis or Clypea in English, shield ; a 
fortress built by Agathocles about fifty years before, 
and deriving its name from its walls formintr a circle 
upon the top of a conical hill. Thc^y immediately 
drew their ships up on the btvaeh, after the ancient 
manner, and secured them with a ditch and rampart; 
and having- taken Cdypea, and despatched messengers 
to Eonie with the news of their success, and to ask for 
furt]ier instructions, they hegan to marcli into the 
country; and the ravages of forty thousand men were 
spread far and wide over that district whi(*h, for its 
richness and flourishing condition, was unmatched 
probably in the world. 

From Cape lion, the Hermean lieadland, the Afri- Description 
can coast runs nearly north and south for as much as Bys!!utirol 
three degrees of latitude jxs far as the bottom of tlie om^'oMsui 
Lesser Syrtis. dliis was the most highly-prized country ii,.. 
of the Carthaginian dominion, filled with their towns, 
and covered with the villas of their wealthier citizens. 

In their old commercial treaties with Komc no 
Itoman vessel was allowed to approach this coast; 
they wished to keep it hidden from eveuw foreigm^r, 
that its surjjassing ricdiness might not tempt the 
spoiler. Here grew those figs, which Cato the censor 
showed in the Eoman senate, to prove how the fruits 
of Italy were outdone by those of Africa; and here 
grew those enormous harvests of corn which in later 

Diodorus, Fragm. Vatican, p. 834. 

XXITI. 3. « See Polybius, IJI. 22, 23. 

Polybius, I. 29. Strabo, XV 11. 
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cnAP. times constantly fed the people of Rome. But now 

' — — ' the aspect of the country resembled the approach to 
A.ii c m. .. ^ , - 1 1 1 -1 rw 1 1 

A.C.25G. Crcnoa, or the neighbourhood oi beneva, or ,f>ven the 

most ornamented parts of the valley of the Thames 
above London. Every where were to be seen single 
houses standing in the midst of vineyards, and olive- 
grounds, and pastures; for as in Judea in its golden 
days, every drop of rain was carefully preserved in 
tanks or cisterns on the high grounds, and a plentiful 
irrigation spread life and freshness on every side, even 
under the burning sun of Africa. On such a land the 
hungry soldiers of the Roman army were now let loose 
without restraint. Villas were ransacked and burnt, 
cattle and horses were driven off in vast numbers, and 
twenty thousand persons, many of them doubtless of 
the highest condition, and bred up in all the enjoy- 
ments of domestic peace and affluence, were carried 
away as slaves. This havoc continued for several 
wrecks, till the messengers sent from Rome returned 
with the senate’s orders. One of the consuls ' 
one consular army and forty ships, was to remain in 
Africa; the other was to return home with the second 
consular army, the fleet, and the plunder. L. Manlius 
accordingly embarked, and arrived safely at Rome 
with his division of the army, and with the spoil. M. 
Regulus, with 15,000 foot and 500 horse, was left in 
Africa. 

tirShL defenceless state of the country, and the ap- 


Horace’s expressions are well duced the productiveness of Africa 
known, “ Frumenti quantum metit in modern times, but still the soil is 
Africa,” “ quicquid tie Libyris ver- described as extremely fertile. Sir 
ritiir ureis,” &c. See also Tacitus, G. Temple counted ninety-seven 
Annal XII. 43. shoots or stalks on a single plant of 

^ See the description of this barley, which was by no means one 
country ns it appeared tu the sol- of the largest in the field ; he was 
diers of Agathocles. Diodorus, XX. assured that plants were often seen 
8. The irrigation is especially no- with three hundred. Excursions 
ticed, TroXXayp vdaTcov ^i(oxcT€vfjLfvcov in the Mediterranean, Vol. II. p. 
Kai Trdvra tottov dpdfvnvTcov. It is 108. 
the neglect of this wliich has so re- Polybius, I. 29. 
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parent helplessness of the Carthaginian government, 
seemed to have eneouraged the IJomau senate to hope 
that a siugle consular array might at any rate be able 
to maintain its ground and harass the enemy, even if 
it could not force them to submission. And tlie ex- 
ample of Agathocles, who during four years had set 
the power of Carthage at defian(;e, no doubt increased 
their confidence. Th(! incapacity of the Carthaginian 
government and generals was enough indeed to (un- 
bolden the Romans. Their array, strong in cavalry 
and elephants, k(ipt on the hills where neither could 
act, and w(!re attacked and defeated, and their camj) 
taken by the Romans. Rcgulus thim ov('rran tin; 
whole country without opposition; the Romans '^ 
boas,ted that he took and plundered more than tbrc'c* 
hundred walled villages or towns, but none of tb(!s{> 
deserved the name of a fortified place'; and c'ven 
Tunes itsedf, within twenty miles of Carthage^, fell 
into their hands with little; rc'sistance. Here; Re;gulus 
established his head-quarters, and here he seems to 
have remained through the winter 'b 

Meanwhile, to increase the distress of the; Cartha- 
ginians, the Numidians or the roving tribes of tbe 
interior, then as now always ready to attack and 
plunder the civilized settlei's of the sea-eoast, joined 
the Romans, and, like; the Cossacks, being most expert 
in such desultory and plundering warfare, th(;y outdid ' 
the Romans in their devastations. From all e[uarte;rs 
fugitives from the country crow'de'd into Cartbage;, 
and it was feared that the city w ould be unable; to feed 
so great a multitude as were now confined within its 
walls. Alarm and distress prevailed, and the council 


“ Polybius, I. 30. “ Zonaras, VIII. 13. 

M Florus, II. 2 . Polvbius, I. 31 . Diodorus, 

Polybius, I. 30. Fragm. Vatican. XXI 1 1 . 4. 
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CHAP, of elders sent three of its own members to the Eoman 
consul to sue for peaoe. 

■iiii'. ’ liegulus, like Fabricius and Curius, was in, his own 
2.55. ’ country a poor man; it is a well-known story that 
imposes in- he complained of the loss which his small portion of 
teniiB on land must sustain from his absence, and that the 
gbiaiJ^^’^who senate promised to maintain his wife and children till 
his return. Such a man’s head could not but be turned 
by his present position, when the plunder of Africa 
had given him the power of acquiring riches beyond 
all his conceptions, and when the noblest citizens of 
the wealthiest state in the world came jis suppliants to 
his head-quarters. He treated them with the insolence 
shown by some of the French generals during the 
revolution to the ambassadors of the old sovereigns of 
Europe. Carthage^” must evacuate Sicily and Sar- 
dinia, ransom all her own prisoners, and give up with- 
out ransom all those whom she had taken from the 
liomans; must make good all the expenses of the 
war, and pay a yearly contribution besides ; above all, 
she must follow wherever the Eomans should lead, and 
make neither alliance nor war without their consent; 
she must not send to sea more than a single ship of 
war on her own account, but if the Koraans required 
her aid she must send them a fleet of fifty ships. 
The Carthaginian ambassadors protested against terms 
so extravagant. Men who are good for any thing,” 
replied Kegulus, “ should either conejuer, or submit to 
their betters And, with threatening and insolent 
expressions to the ambassadors personally, he ordered 
them to be gone with all speed from the Koman camp. 

Auctor de Viris Jlhistrib. in had sealed up the grates of (/artbiijfe 
Rci^ul. Valcr. Maxim. VI. 4 . § 0 . by the terror of his arms.” Zona- 
Dion Cassius, Frajy^m. ItsIu. ras. YIII. 13 . 

CXLVin. llep^ulus was so elated Diodorus, Fragm. Vatican, 

by his successes, that he wrote XXIIl. 4. 
home to the senate to say that “he 
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The council of elders called together the great chap 
council on this emergency ; and the whole body of 
the aristocracy of Carthage with once voice rejected ^ 

conditions so intolerable, llut fn^eat was the daiiirer, 

-1 1 11 1 1 
and great the general alarm. 1 he gods were to he aio rcjecuxi. 

propitiated by no common sacrifices, and those horrid 
offerings to Moloch, which had been made when Aga- 
thoeles was threatening C^arthage with ruin, were now 
again repeated. The figure of the god stood with 
outstreU'hed arms to receive his victims; young chil- 
dren of the noblest families were placed in the hands 
of the image, and from thence rolled off' into a furnace 
which burnt before him. Kor were there wanting 
those who with something of a better spirit threw 
theujselves into the fire, willing to jiay with their own 
lives the atonement for their country. 

In the midst of this distress, an officer returned Xar.ti..rpnE', 

' nnpiiit.ui 

who had been sent to Greece to engage (Jrei'k soldic^rs hoMki .ir- 
of fortune in the Carthaginian service. Among others 
he brought with him a Spartan named Xanthippus, ^ 
man who had been trained in his country’s disei])line, 111.1-11. lanu 
and had added to it much of actual military experi(‘uce. 
lie might have fought with Acrotatus against Tyrrhus 
in that gallant (Icfcnceof Sparta: and in all likelihood 
ho had followed king Arous *''' to Athens to save the 
city from the dominion of Antigonus, when Sparta 
and Athens fou-ht for the last time side by side in 
defence of the independence of Greece. Xanthippus 


Polybius, I. 31. Diodorus, 
Fragm. Vatican. XXIII. 4. And 
for a particular description of the 
human sacrifices offered in such 
ernerj^encies, see Diodorus, XX. L4. 

Polybius, J. 32. Some years 
afterwards, when Ptolemy Euergetes 
overran the whole kingdom of Se- 
leueus ('allmicus, he committed his 
con(|uests beyond the Euphrates to 
the care of “ Xanlippus, one of his 


two generals-in-chief.” Jerome, in 
Daniel XI [1. ( ould thisXantijijnis 

or Xaiithi|)pus be the contpieror of 
Regulus, whose glory in Africa re- 
commended him to the notice of 
the king of i^igy])t after his letiirn 
fiom Darthage, so tliat he ht'cniiii' a 
general in the 1‘igvntmn arinies ^ 

See Justin, \X\ 1. 2. J’auka- 
nias. III 0, § 3. 

^ Poly'bms, I 32 . 
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CHAP, condemned the conduct of the Carthaginian generals 
in the strongest terms ; his reputation gave weight to his 
At'%G government sent for him, and he, so justi- 

255. ’ fied his opinion and explained so clearly the causes of 
their defeats, that they entrusted him with the direc- 
tion of their forces. Hope was already rekindled; 
hut when he reviewed the soldiers without the walls, 
and made them go through the movements which 
were best fitted to meet the peculiar tactic of the Ro- 
mans, loud shouts hurst from the ranks, and there 
was an universal cry to be led out to battle. The 
generals of the Commonwealth did not hesitate to 
comply, and although they had no more than 12,000 
foot, yet relying on their cavalry, four thousand in 
number, and on their elephants, amounting to no 
fewer than a hundred, they boldly marched out, and 
no longer keeping the high grounds, encamped in the 
open plain, and thus checked at once the deviistation 
of the country. 

Regulus w'as obliged to risk a battle for tis soon 
Houum'r ceased to bo master of the field, his men would 

he destitute of provisions. lie encamped w ithin little 
more than a mile of the enemy, and the sight of the 
Roman legions, so long victorious, made the resolution 
of the Carthaginian generals waver. But the soldiers 
were clamorous for battle, and Xanthippus urged the 
gen(!rals not to lose the precious opportunity. They 
yielded, and requested him to form the army on his 
own plan. Accordingly, he placed his cavalry on the 
flanks, together with some of the light-armed merce- 
naries, slingers perhaps from the Balearian islands, 
and archers from Crete. The heavy-armed merce- 
naries, we know not of what nation, w’hether Gauls, or 
Spaniards, or Greeks, or a mixed band of all, w'ere on 
the right in the line of battle; the Africans, with some 


^ Polybius, I. 33 . 
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Carthaginian citizens, were on the left and centre; chap, 

the whole line being covered by the elephants, which > 

formed single rank at some distance in advance, 

The Romans were in their usual order, their cavalry ^ 
on the wings, and their velites or light-armed troo])s 
in advance of the heavy-armed soldiers ; hut their line 
was formed of a greater depth than usual, to ri'sist 
the elephants’ charge. 

When the signal was given, the f’arthaginian cavalry Ami 
and elephants immediately advanced, and the Romans, ii»»i 
clashing their pila against the iron rims of their ].i(- 
shields, and cheering loudly, rushed on to meet them. " 

The left wing passing by the right of the line of ele- 
phants, attacked the Carthaginian mercenaries and 
routed them ; Xanthippus rode up to rally them 
threw himself from his horse, and loiight amongst 
them as a common soldier. Meantime his cavalry had 
swept the Roman and Italian horse from the tiidd, and 
then charged tlu legions on the rear; while the ele- 
phant's, driving the velites before them into tlu' 
intervals of the niani])le.s, broke into the Roman main 
battle, and with irresistible weight and strength and 
fury trampled under foot and heat down and disjiersi'd 
the bravest. If any forced their way i'orwards through 
the elephants’ line, they wnre received by the Cartha- 
ginian infantry, who being frevsh and in unbroken 
order presently cut them to jiieces. Two thousand 
men of the left of the Roman army escaped after they 
had driven the mercenaries to their camp, and found 
that all was lost behind them. Reguliis himself, with 
50 t) more, fled also from the rout, but was pursued, 
overtaken, and made prisoner. The rest of the 
Roman army was destroyed to a man on the field of 
battle. 

The few fugitives from the left wing made fheir 

*■’ Diodorus, Frtfgiu. Vatic. XXI Jl. 5. 
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499. 

A.C 2.5G, 
256. 
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escape to Clypea; Tunes it seems was lost immediately, 
and except Clypea, the Komans did not retain a foot 
of ground in Atrica. We have no Carthaginian 
historian to describe the triumphant return of the 
victorious army to (Carthage ; how the Koinan prison- 
ers and Kegulus, lately so insolent, were led through 
the streets bound and half naked ; how the bands of 
noble citizens met at their public tables, sworn com- 
panions and brethren to each other in peace and war, 
and remembered with joyful tears their comrades who 
had fjillen; how the whole city was full of festivity 
and every temple was crowded by wives and mothers 
offerin<t tludr thanksiti vine's for this <treat delivc'rance. 
dlie feasting, after the Carthagnnian manner, con- 
tinued deep into thc^ night; but other sounds and 
otlier fires than those of revelry and rejoicing were to 
be seen and heard amid the darkness; the fires of 
Molocli again were blazing, and some of the bravest 
of the prisoners w^ere burnt alive as a thank-offering. 

Xanthippus, crowned with glory and no doubt 
richly rewarded, returned to CiXHT'e soon after his 
victory, before admiration and gratitude had time to 
be changed to envy. Clypea was besieged, but the 
Homan garrison held out desperately, and the senate 
no sooner learned the disaster of their army, than they 
sent a fleet to bring oflF the survivors. The Cartha- 


Polybius, I. 36. For the de- 
scription of the Carthaginian human 
sacrifices after a victory, see Diodo- 
rus, XX. 65. 

Polybius, I. 36. Niebuhr 8uj>- 
poscs that Rej^ulus was defeated 
towards the end of the consular 
year 4y9, so that the sea-fight *)fF 
Cdypca took place early in the con- 
sulship of Cn, Cornelius and A. 
Atilius, that is, in the consular year 
500. He thinks that Ser. Fulvius 
and M. /F.milius were already pro- 
consuls, when they obtained their 


victor^", because it appears from the 
Fasti C’apitolini, that they were pro- 
consuls when they obtained their 
triumph. But it is more probable 
that they were both em])ioyed as 
proconsuls in Sicily for a whole 
year after tlieir consulship, and thus 
that their trium])h was delayed. 
Zonaras says expressly that they 
were consuls when they were sent 
out to bring off the garrison of Cly- 
pea, and we can hardly extend the 
operations of Regulus in Africa to a 
period of a year and a half. 
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ginians dreading a second invasion, raised a fleet to chap. 
meet the enemy at sea, but the number of their ships — ^ 
was greatly inferior, and they were complet(4y defeated. 

4 he Homans, however, had no intention of landing 
again in Africa ; so total a destruction of their whole 
army impressed them with a dread of the enemy's ele- 
phants, which they could not for a long time shake 
off: they contented themselves with taking on hoard 
the garrison of Clypea, and sailed hack to fSipilv. 

The Homans had now for flve years sent fleets to Tho iic( t is 
sea, and had as yet had little expcTicmc'e of its t('rrors. Itru'tuni oir 
This increased their natural confidimce, and the}' .’I'Kust o? si- 
thought that Homans might sail at any sc'ason, and 
that it was only cowardice which was restraiiK'd by 
pretended signs of bad weather. So, in tl)e month of 
July, in spite of the w^arnings of their pilots, th(w per- 
sisted in coasting homew'ards along the southern coast 
of Sicily, at the very time Avlum viob'nt gak's from 
the south and south-west make that coast (‘sp(‘cially 
perilous. The fleet was off* ( amarina wIkmi the storm 
came oti, and taught tlu^ Homans that fair-w('ath(‘r 
seamen may mistake ignorant pn'sumption for courage. 

Above 2G0 ships were wn'cked, which must have had 
on board 78,090 seamen, without counting the sol- 
diers, who were probably at least as many as 25,000, 
and the whole coast from (. amarina to Hachynus 
w^as covered wdth wrecks and bodies. Th(^ ineii'^ 
who escaped to shore were most kind!} relieved by 
Uiero, who fed and clothed them, and conveyed them 
to Messana. 

This great disaster encouragiHl the Carthaginians Wnnn si- 

^ *1 /111 1 1 jAl-'ri- 

to redouble their efforts in Sicily. Larthalo, an able LtuHim n 


Polybius, I. 37. 

Diodorus, Fragm. Hoeschcl. 
XXIII. 14. The lan^^a^e of these 
fragments must surely I>e very mo- 
dern, for in this passage the writer 
says that along the whole coast, ra 


(Toifiara Kiii ra dXnya Kai ra vauuyui 
€K(ivTn. Til aXoya must luTe rneari 
“ the horses,” wliich is the eninmon 
meaning of the word in modern 
Greek, hut no wTiter of the Au- 
gustan age would liave so used it. 
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and active officer immediately recovered Agrigen- 
turn, and Hasdrubal was sent over with 140 elephants, 
to take the chief command of all the Carthaginian 
forces in the island. But the Romans, with indomi- 
table spirit, fitted out a new fleet of 220 ships in the 
space of three months; and the consuls of the follow- 
ing year, A. Atilius and Cn. Cornelius, crossing over 
to Messana, and there being joined by the remnant of 
the other fleet which had escaped the storm, sailed 
along the northern coast of Sicily, took Cephalocdium, 
and although obliged by Carthalo to raise the siege of 
Drepanum, yet they besieged and took the important 
town of Panormus, obtained a sum of nearly 470 
tuleuts from those of the inhabitants who could afford 
to pay the stipulated ransom, and sold 19,000 of the 
poorer class as slaves. A garrison was left in Panor- 
mus, and several other smaller places revolted also to 
the Romans. 

For this service Cn, Cornelius justly obtained a 
triumph"'. But we are surprised to find the same 
honour bestowed on one of his sucx'cssors, C. Senipro- 
nius Blmsus. For Sempronius and his colleague, Cn. 
Servilius Csepio having carried their fleet over to 
the coast of vVfrica, made some descents and plundered 
the country near the sea, but were able to effect no- 
thing of importance ; and after having been obliged 
to throw all their plunder overboard to enable their 
ships to float over the shallows of the Lesser Syrtis, 
they were finally, when sailing across from Panormus 
to the Lucanian coast, overtaken by another storm, 
which wrecked more than 150 of their ships. Upon 
this the Romans resolved to tempt the sea no more, 
and to keep only a fleet of sixty ships, to supply their 

Diodorus, Fragm. Hoeschel. ^2 Polybius, I. 39. Zonaras, 
XXTII. 14. rolyhiiis, I. 38. VIII. 14. Orosius, IV. 9. 

Fasti Capitolini. 
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armies with provisions, and to protect the coasts of chap. 

Italy. 

The two following; years were full of discouraofcment 

■* ^ . . . . ^ . A.C 252 

to the Romans. Their armies remained in Sicily, 
but did little to advance the conquest of the island 5 ai MJ 
because the terror of the elephants was so great that a'lulLirto” 
their generals were afraid to risk a general action. 

Such a state of things is very injurious to tlie disci- 
pline of an army, and we find that the service was so 
unpopular, that 400 of the Roman horsemen ' all of 
them men of birth and fortune, refused to olKyy tlu^ 
consul, C. Aurelius Cotta, when he ordi^red tlumi to 
work at some fortifications, and were l)y him nqiorted 
to the censors, who degraded them all from their 
rank, and deprived them of their franchis(‘ of voting. 

And on other occasions (\)tta ordered tw^o of his officers 
to be scourged publicly by his lictors for misconduct ; 
one of them a kinsman of his owm, and the other a 
military tribuui , and a. patrician of the noble name 
and house of the A'^alerii. let with tlui aid of some 
ships which he procured from lliero, he attacked and 
reduced the island of Jjipara, the largest ol the Lipa- 
racans'^; and for this, and the capture of Iberma, 
which had risen up on the site of the ancient llimera, 
he obtained after all a triumph. 

In the spring of the third year, when C. Atilius .cue 
Reo-ulus and L. Manlius Vulso were chosen each for ti..- wn^to 

o rcKolvrs to 

the second time consuls, the Romans resolved some- ....ik,-;rn.aer 
what to extend their naval operations, and to imild 
fifty new ships But before the consuls left Rome, 
the tidings came of a most complete victory in Sicily, 
and of the total destruction of the dreaded Cartha- 
ginian elephants. Resuming, then, all their foriiuT 


A^alerius Maximus, II. 9. § 7. 
Frontinus, Stratej^em. IV. 1, § 22. 

Frontinus, Strategem. IV. 1, 
§ 30, 31. Val. Max. II. 7, § 4. 

VOL. II. 


Diodorus, tra^m. IJorscliel. 
XXIII. 15. Zonaras, VJIi. H- 
Polybius, I. 39. 

7# Polybius, I. 39- 

K K 
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confidence, the Romans increased their fleet to two 
hundred ships and sent out both consuls with two 
consular armies to form at once the siege of Lilybaeum, 
the strongest and almost the only place still held by 
the Carthaginians in Sicily. 

This most brilliant and seasonable victory had been 
won by L. Caecilius Metellus, who had been consul in 
the preceding year; and when his colleague, C. Furius, 
had gone home at the end of the campaign, Metellus 
was left in Sicily with his own army as proconsul. It 
appears that Hasdrubal the Carthaginian general was 
taunted for his inactivity and relying besides too 
much on the terror of his elephants, he crossed the 
mountains from Selinus, and descended into the plain 
of Panormus. Metellus kept close wdthin the walls of 
the town, till Hasdrubal, not content with having laid 
waste the open country, advanced towards Panormus, 
and drew out his army in order of battle as if in 
defiance. Then the proconsul keeping his regular 
infantry within one of the gates on the left 6f the 
enemy, so that by a timely sally he could attack them 
in flank, scattered his light troops in great numbers 
over the ground immediately in front of them, with 
orders, if hard pressed, to leap down into the ditch for 
refuge. Meantime all the idle hands in the town were 
employed in throwing down fresh supplies of missile 
weapons at the foot of the wall within the ditch, that 
the light troops might not exhaust their weapons. 
The elephants charged, drove the enemy before them, 
and advanced to the edge of the counterscarp, or 
outer side of the ditch. Here they weie overwhelmed 
with missiles of all sizes ; some fell into the ditch, and 
were there despatched by thrusts of pikes, the rest 


77 Polybius, I. 41. 

78 Zonaras, VIII.14. Polyb. 1.40. 
7* Diodorus, Fragm. Hoeschel. 


XXIII. 15. 

* Polybius, T. 40. 
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turned about, and, becoming ungovernable, broke into chap. 

the ranks of tbeir own army which was advancing ' — 

behind ^tbera, and threw it into gi'cat confusion, a.c. iso. 
Philinus who favoured the Carthaginians, said that 
the Crauls in their army had indulged so freelv in the 
wines which foreign traders sent to Sicily to tempt 
the soldiers to traffic with their plunder, as to be in- 
capable of doing their duty. But there was no need 
of drunkenness to increase the disorder, when more 
than a hundred elephants, driven to fury by their 
wounds, were running wild amidst the Carthaginian 
ranks. Then Metellus sallied, attacked the eneinj' in 
flank, and completely defeated them. Ten elephants 
were taken with their drivers still mounted on them 
the rest had thrown off their drivers, and the Bomans 
knew not how to take them alive, till Metellus made 
proclamation that any prisoner who should secure an 
elephant should be set at liberty. This induced the 
drivers to exect themselves, and in the end all the 
elephants were secured, and conveyed saftdy to liome 
to be exhibited in the conqueror’s triumph. And the 
device of an elephant, which is frequent on the coins 
of the Cmcilian family, shows the lasting sense enter- 
tained by the Metclli in after-times of the glory of 
their ancestor’s victory. 

The battle of Panormus was fought about mid- Tiinmjiii 
summer, and Metellus returned to Pome with his quriit li()- 
army and his trophies, and triumphed on the 7th of Mutciius, 
September The captured elephants were exhibited 

Diodorus, Fra^. Hoeschel. fenced in with hi^^h bulwarks, 

XXIII. 15. and covered over with earth, so that 

Polybius, I. 40. Zonaras, the elephants were not aware of 
VIII. 14. their situation, and were conveyed 

“ They were carried across the over the sea quietly. Zonaras, \ III. 
strait on rafts, composed of a num- 14. Frontinus, Strategem. I 7, § 
her of casks lashed together, with a 1. Riny, Hist. Natur. VIII. § Id. 
sort of flooring fastened together Fasti Capitobni. 

upon them. The flooring or deck 

Kk2 
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CHAP, in the circus maximus®^, and hunted up and down 
' — ..J — • it hy men armed only with pointless spears, to teach 
A.c. 250 . the people not to he afraid of them ; after which they 
were shot at with real weapons and destroyed. Me- 
tellus must have lived for nearly tifty years after his 
triumph®®, full of honours and glory, lie was a 
second time chosen consul, he was appointed once 
master of the horse, and once dictator, and he was 
also created pontifex maximus, in which last office he 
acquired a new glory, hy rescuing the sacred palla- 
dium from the temple of Vesta when it was on fire, 
at the risk of his life, and to the actual loss of his 
sight. For this act of piety he was allowed ever after 
to he drawn to the senate in a chariot, an extraordi- 
nary honour, as the chariot was accounted one of the 
marks of kingly state, and therefore not to be used by 
the citizen of a commonwealth. 

Emtoy Thirteen noble Carthaginians had been taken at 
tbape to pro- X^anonnus, and had been led m the triumphal pro- 
ciiarifru of cession of the cfWiqueror. ihe (. artnaginians, wishing 
L-guiua w- to recover these and others of tlieir citizens, sent an 
it. Tiismag- euibassy to Home to propose an exchange oi prisoners, 
roun&el, re- and M. Hegulus was allowed to accompany the ain- 
thagcl'^aid'^ bassadors, upon his promise given to return wdth them 
death. Carthage if the negotiation failed. Pyrrhus had 

given a similar permission to his Koman prisoners, 
with the hope no doubt that in order to avoid re- 
turning to captivity they would use their influence to 
procure the acceptance of his terms. But Regulus, 
thinking that the proposed exchange would be to the 
advantage of the Carthaginians, nobly dissuaded the 

^ Pliny, Hiator. Natur. VIIL § his first consulship. For his other 
l7. honours, see Pliny, Hist. Nat. VII. 

* He lived to the age of an § 139. He was appointed dictator 
hundred years, (Phny, Histor Natur. just after the Gaulish invasion of 
VH. § 157,) and we can scarcely 529. See Fasti Capitolini. 
suppose him to have been much ^ Livy, Fmitome, XIX. Zonaras, 
more than fifty when he obtained VIH. 15. Orosius, IV. 10. 
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senate from consenting to it : he himself would be ill- 
exchanged, he said, for a Carthaginian general in full 
health jjnd strength, for the Carthaginians, he be- 
lieved, had given him a secret poison and he felt 
that he could not live long. The exchange was i^c- 
fused; Kegulus returned to Carthage, and soon after 
died. His springs of life had been poisoned, not bv 
the deliberate crime of the Cartbajjinians, but by 
mortification, shame, a pining after bis country, and 
the common miseries of a prisoner's condition at a 
period wdien the courtesies of w^ar werci unknown. 
Afterwards the story prevailed, that the Carthaginians 
in their disappointment had put him to a death of 
lingering torment; whilst the Carthaginians told a 
^inplar story of the cruel treatment of two noble Car- 
thaginian prisoners by the wife and sons of Itegulus, 
into whose hands they had l>een given as hostages, 
and Itegulus’ natural deatli was made, according to 
the story, the ]> retext for wreaking their cruelty upon 
the unfortunate Carthaginians in their ])ow(‘r. We 
may hope that these stories are*l)oth untrue; l)ut (‘ven 
if the Carthaginians bad exercised towards Kegulus 
the full severity of the ancient laws of war, it ill be- 
came the Romans to complain of it, when tludr ha- 
bitual treatment, even of generous and magnanimous 
enemies, was such as we have seen it exemplified in 
the execution of the Samnite, C. Pontius. 

Never had the prospects of the Romans been fairer tiic Romans 
than when, in the autumn of the fifteenth year of the siK(iH ok 
war, the consuls C. Atilius and L. ^lanhus began the 
siege of Lilybmum. This place and Drepanum were 
the only two points in Sicily still retaiiuH by the 
Carthaginians ; and here they concentrated all their 

^ A. Gellius, VI. 4, Zonaras, Diodorus, Fragm. de \ irtut. 

VITI. 16. et Vitiis, XXIV. A. Gellius, II. 4. 
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CHAP, efforts, destroying even Selinus their earliest con- 
quest from the Greeks, and removing to Lilybseum its 
A.c. m inhabitants and its garrison. But from this fime for- 
ward to the very end of the war the victories of the 
Romans ceased, and during a period of eight succes- 
sive years the Fasti record not a single triumph, a 
blank not to be paralleled in any other part of the 
Roman annals^ Lilybjeum and Drepanum remained 
unconquered to the last, after the former had sus- 
tained a siege, which for its length and the efforts 
made both by besiegers and besieged, is not to be sur- 
passed in history. 

of Xhe general difficulty of ascertaining precisely the 
audita ports, positioii of the uncicnt towns and harbours is felt par- 

Forces ein- .tit n ^ 

ployed OQ ticularly when we attempt to tix the topography oi, 
tlic siege. Lilybaeum. It seems that the ancient city, covering 
more ground than the modern town of Marsala, must 
have occupied the extreme point of Sicily, now called 
Cape Boeo; and to have had two sea fronts, one 
looking N, w. and the other s. w., while on the land 
side the wall ran across the point from sea to sea, 
facing eastwards, and forming the base of a triangle, 
of which the two sea fronts meeting at the point of 
Cape Boeo formed the sides. Polybius speaks of the 
harbours of Lilybajum, as if there were more than 
one ; and as the ancient harbours were almost always 
basins closed by artificial moles, it is probable that 
there would be one at each sea front of the t 
But the principal harbour looked towards Afric 
the s. w. side of Lilybaeum, and its entrance was 
narrow, because at a little distance from the g 
there extends a line of shoals nearly rising in 

Diodorus, Fragm. Hoeschel, Sicily, j). xxvi. and his plan 
XXIV. 1. anchorages and shoals in the 

See Captain Smyth’s Hydro- bourhood of Trapani, in his k 
graphical Remarks on the Coast of Atlas. 
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places to the water’s edge, and running parallel to chap. 
the coast; and the passages through these shoals, or 
round their extremity, were exceedingly narrow and A.0. 250. 
intricate. The land side was fortified by a wall with 
towers at intervals and covered by a ditch ninety 
feet wide and sixty deep. The garrison consisted at 
first of ten thousand regular soldiers, besides the in- 
habitants, and the governor Ilimilcon was an able and 
active otficer, equal to the need. The Homans em- 
ployed in the siege two consular armies, and the sea- 
men o^a fleet of two hundred ships of war, and a great 
multitude of small craft ; so that as the seamen worked 
regularly at the trenches, the besieging force may well 
have amounted to 110,000 men®\ 

The Komans attacked the land front of tlic town Aucmpifl of 
in form^^: they carried mounds across tho ditcn, and m stop up 
battered the towers in succession; whilst a formidable tninccM into 
artillery covered their operations, and played upon the 
defenders of *he walls. On the sea side they en- 
deavoured to hloek up the harbour hy sinking stone 
ships in the channels through the shoals, hut a violent 
storm raised such a sea that every thing was swept 
away, and the harbour still remained open. 

But material fortifications, however strong, must jO-''' 

' ^ aiicct^sBiul 


Diodorus, Fragm. Hoeschel. the Romans, when they had at their 
XXIV. 1. Polybius, I. 42. command the laliour of a hundred 

'I’he amount given by Diodo- thousand men. According to (’ap- 
nis, XXIV. 1. tain Smyth, some of the sl^nes 

Diodorus, Fragm. Hoeschel. thrown in by the Romans in this 
XXIV. 1. Polybius, I. 42. siege diave been weighed by an 

“ Diodorus, Fragm. Hoeschel. English wine merchant, residing 
XXIV. 1, copying probably from near Marsala, and have been used 
Philinus. Polybius ascribes the by him h) build a very resjiectablo 
failure of the work to the depth of mole ojiposite to his own estahlish- 
the sea, and the force of the current ment, nearly at what must have 
in the narrow channels. But for been the south-east corner of the 
more than a mile off the land, the ancient town. One would he glad 
water is shallow, no where exceed- to know the exact sjiot at winch 
ing four fathoms, and it is incon- these stones were weighed up; uit 
ceivable, that, in fair weather, such Captain Smyth does not inendon i . 
a depth of water could have been a See his Survey of Sicily, j). 234. 
serious irajicdiment to a jieople like 
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yield at last to a persevewng enemy. The real 
strength of Lilybaeum lay in the courage and ability 
which the long war had at last enkindled among the 
Carthaginian officers; so that now all was energy and 
wisdom, in complete contrast to the w^eakness and 
timidity of former generals, llimilcon w^as defending 
Lilylneum with the utmost ability and vigour; Ad- 
herhal, a man no less brave and able, had the com- 
mand at Drepanum, and had with him a worthy asso- 
ciate in Carthalo; while Hannibal, one of his intimate 
friends, was sent from Carthage to carry succours to 
Himilcon. And here, for the first time, the Cartha- 
ginians displayed the combined skill and coolness of 
true seamen. Hannibal sailed from Carthage with 
fifty ships, and lay waiting his time at the small 
iEgiisan islands which lie to the north of Lilybacum. 
At length the wind blew fresh from the north, setting 
full into the harbour’s mouth; Hannibal placed his 
soldiers on the decks ready for battle, hoisted every 
sail, and knowing the channels well, he ran down be- 
fore the wind to the entrance between the shoals, 
dashed through the narrow passage, whilst the Ho- 
mans in astonishment and awkwardness did not put 


out a single ship to stop him, and amidst the cheers 
and shouts of the whole garrison and people of Lily- 
ha}um, who had crowded to the walls to watch the 
evgnt, he landed ten thousand men in safety within 
the harbour. Other officers of single ships passed 
several times hack^^ards and forwards with equal 
success®^, acquainting the Carthaginian government 


** Polyhius, I. 44. It 18 not easy line of the coast, till he came to the 
to ascertain whether Hannibal ran actual entrance between the moles 
into the harbour on the n.w. front into the harbour, 
of LilybcTura, or into that on the Polybius, 1. 46, 47. There is 
8.W. front. Probably it was the a passage in this description, which, 
latter, so that he passed between if we could discover the line of the 
Cape Boeo and the •shoals which ancient walls of Lilybaeum, might 
lie a little ofip the land, and so ran determine the position of the har- 
on, in a direction parallel to the hour. The way to enter the bar- 
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with- every particular of the siege, and confounding chap. 

the Romans by tlieir absolute command as it seemed ■ 

of the winds and waves. 

But the courage ot the Roman .soldiers was as firm .Saiiyoftbc 
as ever. Immediately after Hannibal’s arrival, llimil- tiuv ' inVn 
con made a general sally to destroy the works of«o,kl""“" 
the besiegers, but the Romans maintained their 
ground, and he was repulsed with loss. The land 
wall ot the town was carried but Ilimilcon mean- 
while had raised a second wall within, parallel to the 
first; so that when the first was taken the Romans 
had to begin all their approaches ov(t again; and a 
second attempt to burn the ivorks, being favounul 
by a strong wind, was completely successful. All the 
Roman engines, their covered galleries, and towers, 
were burnt to ashes, and the consuls in despair turned 
the siege into a blockade. 

During the winter the sufferings of the Romans SumHnpior 
were very groa;. Thousands of men had ])orislied in .lunnj; ’iiii"’ 
the course of the siege and the loss of seamen bad 
been so great, as they, it seems, were chiefly employed 
in the works, that the fleet was useless for want of 
hands to work it. Besides, the troops were ill suj)- 
plied with com, and were obliged to subsist chiefly on 
meat ”-; a change of diet most unwelcome and hurtful 


hour, says Polybius, was “to ap- 
roach it from the side towards, 
taly, and to bring the tower on 
the sea shore in a line with all the 
towers of the wall looking towards 
Africa, so as to cover them all.” I. 
47. The “tower on the sea shore” 
must mean the tower nearest to the 
extreme point of Cape Boeo, but 
whether the line of towers looking 
towards Africa followed the line of 
the coast, so that to bring them 
into a line with the “ tower on the 
sea side,” a vessel must advance 
in a course nearly s e., or whether 
they ran due eastward from Cape 


Boeo, in the direction of the modern 
Marsala, and, therefore, did not 
follow the line of the coast, cun 
hardly be aseertaimal, without a fur- 
ther and more careful examination 
of the ground. 

Polybius, I. 45 . 

^ Diodorus, Fragm. Ilocschel. 
XXIV. 1 . 

100 Polybius, I. 48 . 

Diodonis, Fragm. Hoeseliel. 
XXIV. 1 . Polybius, I. 

Kpfcofinpovyres, uoi'ov fo 
yodov eTTUTTov. Diodorus, fragm. 
Hoeschel XXIV. I. We may com- 
pare the distress of CVesar s soldiers 
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to the Eomans, who were accustomed then, as now, to 
live almost wholly on their polenta and on vegetables. 
Fevers broke out amongst them, and were very fatal; 
hut Fliero again came to their assistance, and supplied 
them with com. But no progress was made with 
the siege, when the following summer brought the 
new consul, P. Claudius, to Sicily, to take the com- 
mand. 

P. Claudius was the son of Appius Claudius, the 
famous censor, and he inherited, even in over mea- 
sure, the pride and overhearing temper of his family. 
He loudly reproached the former consuls for their in- 
activity and complaining that the discipline of the 
army was gone to ruin, he exercised the greatest 
severities on all under his command, whether Komans 
or Italians. He renewed with equal ill-success the 
attempt to block up the entrance to the harbour, and 
being impatient to distinguish himself, he no sooner 
received a reinforcement of 10,(H)() seamen from Pome 
than he resolved to put to sea and attack Adherbal, 
who was lying with the Carthaginian fleet in the har- 
bour of Drepaiium. It seems that his own ofticers 
foreboded the failure of his attempt, but none could 
hope to move a Claudius from his purpose. The 
consuks pride disdained alike the warnings of gods 
and men ; as he was going to sail it was reported to 
him that the omens were unfavourable, for the sacred 
chickens refused to eat. *“Then they shall drink,’’ 
was Claudius’ answer, and he ordered them imme- 
diately to be thrown into the sea. 

Adherbal did not expect the attack but so great 


on the coEist of Ejurus, when, al- et Vitiis, XXIV. Fra^. Hoeschel. 
thoii^^h they had meat in plenty, XXIV. 1. Polybius, I. 49. 
yet they wanted corn, and nothing Cicero, de Nat. Deor. II. 3. 

could make up to them for the loss Valer. Maxim. I. 4, § 3. 
of their bread. CtTsar, Bell. Civil. Polybius, I. 49 — 51 . Orosius, 

III. 40 . IV. 10 . Diodorus, Fragm. Hoes- 

Diodorus, Fragm. dc Virtut. chel. XXIV. 1. 
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was his promptitude, that on the first sight of the chap. 
enemy he manned all his ships with his seamen and 
soldiers,, and keeping close under the land, stood out ac ‘Jpi’ 
of the harbour while the enemy were actually enter- vu torv of 
ing it. Claudius, confounded at this, ordered his ove r the ro- 
ships to put about and stand out to sea again. Some ulXr Vh 
ran foul of each other in doing this, hut at last he ^ 
got clear of the harbour and formed his fleet under 
the land, with the ships’ heads turned to the sea. 
Adherbal, who had brought his own fleet safely into 
the open sea, now formed his line of battle and 
attacked the Komans. We hear no more of Duilius’ 
bridges for boarding; w^hether the Carthaginians had 
discovered some means of bafliing them, or wlu'tlier 
the , practised soldiers now on board the (^arthag’inian 
ships rendered such a contrivance no longer formi- 
dable. Adherbal’s victory was complete ; Claudius 
escaped with only thirty ships, and the rest, amount- 
ing to ninety-three, were taken; with a loss in men, 
although some escaped to land, of not fewer than 
cSdOO killed and i!0,()00 prisontTS. The conquerors 
did not lose a single ship, and the number of their 
killed and wounded was very inconsiderable. 

They followed up their victory with 
Thirty diips sailed to Panormus and carried oflTn^m w it thcR 
thence the Poman magazines of corn, which vvere soit 
to supply the garrison of Lilybmum. Cartlialo arrived 
with seventy ships from Carthage, and being rein- 
forced by Adherbal, attacked the remains of the 
Roman fleet which had been drawn up on shore at 
Lilybseum under the protection of the army, carried 
oflF five ships and destroyed others. Meanwhile tln^ 
other consul, L. Junius Pull us, had sailed from lomu* 
with a large fleet of ships laden w ith corn and otliei 
supplies for the army at Lilybmum, which lu^ con- 

Diodorus, Fnigm. Hoescliel. XXIV J. Po]ybJn>, I- 
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voyed with an hundred and twenty ships of war. 
Being himself detained at Syracuse to wait for some 
of the ships of his convoy, and to collect cprn from 
some of the districts in the interior of the island, he 
entrusted about four hundred of the corn-ships with 
some of his ships of war to his qumstors, and sent 
them on to Lilybseum, where the want of corn was 
severely felt. Carthalo was lying at Heraclea, near 
Agrigentum, looking out for the Roman fleet ; and 
when he heard of their approach he put out to sea to 
intercept them. The qumstors being in no condition 
to fight, fled to the small bay of Phintias, not far 
from Ecnomns, the scone of tlie great naval battle 
seven years before, and there mooring their ships at 
the bottom of the bay, and mounting the artillery of 
the town on the cliffs on each side of them, they 
waited for the enemy^s attack. Carthalo was disap- 
pointed to find them so well prepared, and as their 
resistance was obstinate, he only carried oflP a few of 
the corn-ships, and returned to Heraclea, watching 
for the time when they should venture to continue 
their voyage. 

He had not waited long when his look-out ships 
announced that the rear-division of the Roman fleet 
under the consul in person had doubled Cape Pachy- 
nus, and was advancing along the southern coast of 
Sicily. Wishing to meet these ships before they 
could join their other division in the bay of Phintias, 
he sailed in pursuit of them with all speed. The 
consul made for the shore near Camarina, dreading an 
open and rocky coast, and the danger of the south- 
west gales, less than an engagement with an enemy 
so superior. Carthalo, not choosing to attack him in 
this situation, stationed his fleet off* a headland be- 
tween Phintias and Camaidna, and there lay, watch - 
Diodorus, Fragm. Hoeschel. XXIV. 1. Polybius, I. 53, 64. 
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ing the movements of both the Roman divisions, chap. 
Meanwhile it began to blow hard from the south, and 
there wefe signs of a coming storm which were not a.c. 243 . 
lost on the experienced Carthaginian pilots, who 
urged Carthalo to run in time for shelter. With 
great exertions he got round ('ape Pachynus, and 
there lay safely in smooth water. But the storm 
hurst with all its fury on the Romans, and over- 
whelmed both their fleets with such utter destruction, 
that all the corn-ships, amounting to nearly 809, and 
105 ships of war, were dashed to piece's. With two 
ships of war only did the unfortunate consul arrive at 
Lilybanim. 

These accumulated disasters broke the resolution of 
the Romans. P. C'laudius was recalled to R’onie “''’''"I’ 
and required to name a dictator, that lu^ mii^dit liiin- 
self be brought to trial for misconduct. He named 
one of bis own clerks, M. Claudius (Jlicia, as it lie 
delighted to express his scorn of his country, whim it 
no longer held him in honour. The semate oliligxul 
Glicia to resign his office immediately, and a])p()inted 
by their own authority, as in juicient times, A. Atilius 
Calatinus. Atilius named L. Metellus his master oi 
the horse, and they both set out without delay to take 
the command in iSicily. 

P. Claudius was tried before th(‘ peoph' tor his a 
profane contempt of the auspices; but a(‘cording to a (\ Luri, 
the most probable account the trial was broken off TnJ m r. 
by a sudden storm, which, if noticed by an> one pic- 
^nt, obliged the comitia to separate. It i\as done in 
all likelihood on an understanding that the accus(‘d 
would by his own act satisty the justice ot the peoph'; 
and the Homans of this period shrank from shedding 
noble blood by the hands of the executioner. A\\‘ oid} 

108 Epitome, XIX. Zonaras, \ 111. 

Valer. Maximiis, Vlll. 1, § -l- 
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know that three years afterwards P. Claudius was no 
longer alive ; for his sister being pressed by the crowd 
of spectators as she was going home from the circus, 
said aloud that she wished her brother could come to 
life, and command another fleet, that ho might make 
the streets less crowded. For this speech she was 
impeached by the aediles, and heavily fined; and 
this trial is recorded to have taken place three years 
after the defeat at Drepanum. 

L. Junius was not more fortunate than his col- 
league, although he had on shore endeavoured to make 
up for his disasters at sea, and had stormed and occu- 
pied the mountain and town of Eryx, immediately 
above Drepanum. He too was tried for having put 
to sea in defiance of the auspices, and finding his con- 
demnation certain he killed himself. 

It was about this period of the contest that Ha- 
milcar Barca the father of the great Hannibal, was 
appointed to command, the Carthaginian forces in 
Sicily. The Romans had resigned the sea to their 
enemy, hut their superiority by land was at present 
irresistible; the terror of the elephants had vanished, 
and Sicily in general is not a country peculiarly suited 
to the action of cavalry. It was Hamilcar's object, 
which he pursued steadily to the end of his life, to 
form an infantry which should be a match for the 
Roman legions ; and this could only be done by avoid- 
ing for the present all pitched battles, and at the 
same time carrying on an incessant warfare of posts, 
in which his soldiers would be constantly trained, an" 
learn to feel confidence in their general and in each 
other. This was the method by which alone Pompey 
could have resisted Caesar’s veterans; but Pompey, 


A. Gellius, X. 6. Polybius, I. 56. Hamilcar 

Polybius, I. 55. Cicero, de seems to have succeeded Carthalo. 
Natur. Deor. II. 3. Zonaras, VIII. 16. 
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although he saw what was right, had not the chap. 
firmness to persevere in it, and Pharsalia was the ' — 
reward of his weakness. Ilamilcar possessed pa- a.c.lmz.* 
tience equal to his ability, and his influence with the 
government enabled him to turn both to the best 
advantage. 

During six years, therefore, Ilamilcar made Sicily ^<5^? 
a traininijf school for the Carthaginian soldiers, as he nt the ui.io- 

~ i -t* iTr*" •'ll iiKniutain 

afterwards made Spam. He first occupied the sum- mai panor- 

• „ , , . TV ' .... n 1 ‘I 

mit of a tablo-mountain near l anormus ' now eallea Knx^ 
Monte rdlegrino, rising immediately above the sea,' .in' 
with precipitous cliffs on every side, and with a level 243. 
surface of considerable extent on the summit, and 
abundant springs of water. A steep descent led to a 
little cove, where ships could be drawn up on the beach 
with safety and here he kept a light flc'ct always 
at hand, with which he made repiuited plundering 
descents on the coasts of Italy, Avliile by land lu; was 
continually bricking out and making inroads into the 
territory of the Homan allies, even as far as the (iast- 
ern coast of the island Year after year the consuls 
were employed against him, but they never could gain 
any pretence for claiming a triumph. During the 
latter part of this remarkable warfare, Ilamilcar re- 
covered, and fixed his head-quarters at, the town of 
Eryx although the summit of the mountain above; 
him wlis occupied by the Romans, and a Roman army 
lay also below him, nominally engaged in blockading 
Drepanum. It appears that the Romans still continued 
also to blockade, or, rather, to be encamped, before 


>'» Polybius, I. 56. Monte Pelle- 
grino is famous in modern times for 
the cave in which Sta. Rosolia^s 
bones were said to hav'e been found 
in 16'24, and where a church has 
since been built in her honour. 

Apparently the small bay of 
Mondello, between Capo di Gallo 


and Monte Pellegrino. 

A fragment of Diodorus, 
speaks of Hamilcar as making war 
in the ncighbourbootl of CuUnu. 
Fragm. Hoeschcl. XXI ^ 

116 Polybius, 1. Diodorus, 

Fragm. Hoeschel. XX D • 2- 
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Lilybseum; but as tbe sea was perfectly open, tbeir 
presence produced no effect on the garrison. 

Ac ^'>47 ^ catch any glimpses of the inter- 

2i3 nal state of Rome, after twenty years of such destruc- 

Ynterriril ^ ^ » 

state of tive warfare. If the varying numbers of the MSS. of 

Rome. De- . i ^ i i 'r* • • 

preciation of Livy’s opitomes can be trusted, the Koman citizens at 

coinage. the end of the war were lewer by one-sixtn part than 
they had been ten years before : the census sank from 
297,797 to 251,222"^, and the decrease amongst the 
Latins and Italian allies must have been at least 
equal. We find also that the As, towards the end of 
the war, was reduced five-eighths of its original weight ; 
from having weighed twelve ounces, it was brought 
down to two*'^; and although it is certain that this 
reduction was gradual, inasmuch as Asses of several 
intermediate weights are still in existence, yet Pliny 
may be so far correct that the As, having weighed a 
full pound, or nearly so, down to the beginning of the 
first Punic war, was reduced to two ounces heforci the 
end of it. No rise in the value of copper could’ pos- 
sibly have justified such a reduction, which could only 
have been one of the ordinary tricks of distressed 
governments; it is clear also, that the silver denarii, 
coined a few years before, must have vanished out of 
circulation ; as otherwise, if the general payments of 
the government were made in silver, they would have 
gained nothing by the depreciation of the copper 
coinage. Besides, the constant employment of such 
immense armaments in Sicily, must have drained Italy 
of its silver, as even the Sicilian states, and much^ 
more the foreign merchants, who always gathered in 
numbers where war was going on on a large scale, 
would have been unwilling to take the Koman copper 
money. And this great scarcity of money would 


Li\y, Epitome, XVIII. XIX. 
Pliny, Hist. Nat. XXXIII. § 44. 
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perhaps explain the very low reported prices of pro- 
visions at Home on one or two occasions durini>^ the 
war, if fhose prices were indeed to he depended on; 
for if the ^n)vernraent did not want to make j)urcliases 
of corn for its armies, a plentiful harvest would create 
a great glut of it in the market : the actual war, and 
the general jealousy of the ancient world on that 
point, making it alike impossible to dispose of it hy 
exportation. 

Twenty years before, the Homan pc'ople, we are 
told, had voted for engaging in tlie war with ( nrthage, 
while the senate sat hesitating; and the pliimhu’ oi' 
Sicily, in the first campaigns, made tlumi doubtless 
rejoice in their decision. At a later ])eriod, something 
was^ occasionally gained by the soldiers, in the same 
way; but from the beginning of the siege of Lilybanim, 
it ceased altogether, and the warfare with llamilcar 
was as unprofitable to the Roman armies, as it was 
laborious and dangerous. Meanwhile, the taxation 
inustTiavc been very heavy; for the building of such 
large fleets, though not to he measured by the cost of 
our ships of war, was still expensive, and armaments 
of an hundred thousand men, including soldiiws and 
seamen together, such as were oftim sent out in the 
course of the war, must have greatly drained tin' trea- 
sury. To all this Wcis to be added, since the disasters 
of the Roman fleets, the ravage^ of tln^ c*oast of Italy 
hy the enemy; for llamilcar, from his stronghold near 


Pliny, Hist. Natur. XVIII. § 
17, quoting from Varro, says that 
at the time of L Metellus’ trium})h, 
the mocliiis or peek of corn sold for 
a single As, and that the congius of 
wine, and twelve pounds of meat, were 
sold also at the same price. Some 
accident must have occasioned these 
prices, unless indeed we are to un- 
derstand the As before its deprecia- 
tion, or rjther that the reckoning 
was made according to the old 

VOL. II. 


standard, and not the later and re- 
duced one. It is very strange, 
however, that in the very winter 
after this sea.son of jilenty, tlic Ro- 
mans should have been in siicli 
great distress for corn at I.ilvhamin. 
See J) dhe low prices at the 

tune of Metellus’ trmmpli were not 
])rohahlv market [iriees, hut merely 
the rate at which he made distrihu- 
tions of corn and wine to the ])Cople, 
in honour of his success. 
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^XL^* more than once put to sea with his ships 

'rrrv— j of war, and wasted not only the Bruttian and Luca- 

A.U.C. 5117- ^ 

AC^‘M 7 coasts, hut the shores of the gulf of Salernum, 

24^ and even of the hay of Naples, as far as Cumse 
On the other hand, private citizens were allowed to 
fit out the government ships of war on their own 
account and some plunder was thus taken, but very 
insufficient to make up for the losses of the war. Two 
or three colonies were planted, such as Alsium and 
Fregense on the Etruscan coast, near the mouth of the 
Tiber, and Brundisium; hut these were more for 
public objects, the two in Etnrria being founded, pro- 
bably, as outposts to check the descents of the C^artha- 
ginian fleet, than for the relief of the poorer citizens. 
An accidental notice in Pliny informs us, that L. 
Metcllus was in the course of his life appointed one of 
fifteen commissioners for granting out lands; a larger 
number of commissioners than we find on any other 
ocjcasion named for that purpose. It would be import- 
ant to fix the date of this appointment, but this can 
only be done by conjecture : it could scarcely, however, 
have been as early as the great assignation of lands 
made after the fourth Samnite war, for that was 
twenty years before Metellus obtained his first consul- 
ship, nor could it have been much later than the 
period of Hamilcar’s warfare in Sicily, for in the 
beginning of the last year of the war he was already 
pontifex maximus, and in the year following he lost 
his sight in saving the palladium. The probability 
is, therefore, that an assignment of lands on the largest 
scale took place about the close of the war, either to 
the poorer citizens generally, or, as after the second 
Punic w^ar, to the old soldiers who had undergone 
such hard and unprofitable service in Sicily. 


Polybius, I. 56. 
Zonaras, VIII. 16. 


VII. § 139. 
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On the other side, Carthage maintained no larger crap. 
fleets since the Homans liad laid aside theirs, pur- 
posely fo avoid so ^eat an expense. ITamilear’s •'jii J 
army could not have been very lar<re, and the agri- ' '2a ' 
culture and internal trade of Africa suffered little or the war on 
nothing from the war. But the contest was tedious ^ 
and wearing, and in Sicily it was almost wholly 
defensive, which in itself is apt to sicken a nation of 
continuing it; nor w^ere ordinary minds likely to enter 
into the views of Hamilcar, and wait patiently the 
result of his sysBmi of creating an effective' army. 
Besides, the unsonndm^ss of the Carthai’inian powei* 
in Africa was always felt in seasons of ])ressur(‘; and 
at this very time hostilities wTre going on agaitist 
sonje of the African people, which, how(‘ver suce e'ssful, 
were necessarily an expense and a distrnction to the 
government. Tt seemed, therefore, that in s])it(' of 
llamilcar’s ability, the possession of Lilyha'um and 
Drepanum was held but by a thrcnid, which a single 
unfortunate event might sc^vct. 

The lloman government at last, in the twc'uty- 
fourth year of the w^ar, roused itsc'lf lor one more ti,, a,, 
decisive effort. But so exhausted was the trc'asiny, .in- 
that a fleet cmdd only be raised by a patriotic lonu ' 
that is to say, one, two, or three wealthy persons, 
according to their means, advanced moiuiy to build 
a quinquereme, which was to he repaid to them in 
better times In this way two hundred ships were 
constructed; and the Itomans had an excellent modd 
in one of the best sailing of the Carthaginian ships, 
which had been taken some years before off Lilyhmum 
The consuls of the year were C. Lutatius Catulus and 
A. Postumius Albinus. Lutatius was the fonndcT of 
the nobility of his house, and a man worthy to have 

Djpdonis, Fragm. de Virtut. et Vitiis, XXIV. Poljbius, 

Polybius, I. 59. 
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been the ancestor of that Q. Catulus, whose pure 
virtue bore the hardest of trials, the triumph of his 
own party. Postumius belonged to a family >scarcely 
second to the Claudii in overbearing pride ; and it was 
perhaps not without some suspicion of his following 
the example of P. Claudius at Drepanum, that the 
pontifex maximus^^®, Metellus, forbade him to take 
any foreign command, because, as he was flamcn of 
Mars, his religious duties required his constant 
presence at Rome. The fleet, therefore, was entrusted 
to C. Lutatius. 

The anxiety for the success of this enterprise was 
naturally great. On such occasions omens and pro- 
phecies were never wanting; and the consul himself 
longed to discover his future fate, and wished to consult 
the famous lots kept in the temple of Fortune at Prm- 
neste But the senate forbade him, resolving that 
the consul of the Roman people should go forth with 
no auspices but those vouchsafed to him by the gods 
of Rome. 

The fleet sailed at an unusual season ; for if Eutro- 
pius’ date of the battle be correct, the ships must 
have left the Tiber as early as the month of February. 
Lutatius, accordingly, found that the (Jarth^iginian 
ships had all gone back to Carthage for the winter, 
so that he occupied the harbour of Drepanum without 
opposition, and began vigorously to besiege the town. 
As Q. Valerius, the prmtor, accompanied him to 
Sicily, it is probable that two consular armies were 
employed, and so large a force obliged Hamilcar to 
remain quiet in I^ryx, and made it certain that 
Drepanum must fall, unless relieved by a fleet from 
Carthage. 

Lutatius, expecting to be attacked by sea’-^, was 

Valerius Maxim. I. 1, § 4. Polybius, I. 59. 

^-7 Cicero, de Divinat. II. 41. Polybius, I. 59, OO. 
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indefatigable in exercising his seamen, both in rowing chap. 

and in manoeuvring, and he attended carefully to > — , 

their f^od and manner of living, that they might he 
in the best possible condition. The t'arthaginians, 
on their part, equipped a fleet with all haste, and '(iom'Ai’nra 
appointed llanno to command it, an otficer who had 
acquired distinction by his services against the Afri- 
cans. But they had lately so neglected their navy, 
that their seamen and soldiers on hf)ard were alike, 
for the most part, without experience ; and the ships, 
besides, w’cre heavily laden with provisions, and other 
stores for the relief of Drepanum. 

Hanno first put in at the small island of Biera”“, ' j’ 
which lies some miles out to sea off the western j)oint 
of Sicily. Ilis hope was 'to dash over unperceived to 
the coast by Drepanum, to land his stores, and to take; 
Hamilear and his veterans on board from l'>ryx ; 


which being effected, he woidd not fear to encounter 
the Romans. This Catulus was above all things 
anxious to hinder, and he resolved to bring on the 
action, if possible, before the enemy could communicate 
with Hamilear. He had himself been badly wounded, 
a little before, in some skirmish with the garrison ot 
Drepanum, and was unable to leave his bed; hut t^. 
Valerius, the praetor, was ready to take the command, 
and kept earnestly watching the enemy. 

It was the morning of the 10th ot March j 
R oman fleet having taken on hoard picked soldiers 
from the legions, had sailed on the preceding evening 
to the island of .^gusa, which lies hetween lliera 
and the Sicilian coast, and had there spent the night. 
WTicn day broke, the wind was blowing fresh from 
the west, and rolling a heavy sea . ’ 

the Carthaginians took advantage of it, mis et 

i» Polybius, I. 60. Zonaras, VIII. 17. Valer. Maxim. H. 8, 5 

m Eutropius, II. Polybius, I. 60. 
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sails, and ran down before the wind towards Drepa- 
num. The Eoman fleet, notwithstanding the heavy 
sea and the adverse wind, worked out to intercept 
them, and formed in line of battle with their heads to 
windward, cutting off* the enemy’s passage. Then 
the Carthaginians lowered their masts and sails, and 
prepared of necessity to fight. But their heavy ships 
and raw seamen and soldiers were too unequal to the 
contest, and the fortune of the day was soon decided. 
Fifty ships were sunk, and seventy taken; the rest 
fled, and the wind, happily for them, shifting just 
in time, they again hoisted their sails, and escaped 
to lliera. 

To continue the war was now impossible, and orders 
were sent to Hamilcar to negotiate for peace Lu- 
tatius, whose consulship w^as on the point of expiring, 
readily received his overtures; but he required that 
Ilamilcar’s army should give up their arms, and all 
the Koman deserters who had fled to them, as the 
price for being allowed to return to Carthage. This 
demand was rejected by Hamilcar with indignation ; 
“ Never,” he replied, would he surrender to the Ito- 
mans the arms which bis country had given him to 
use against them;” and he declared that sooner than 
submit to such terms, he would defend Eryx to the 
last extremity. Lutatius thought of Begulus, and of 
the vengeance which had punished his abuse of vic- 
tory, and he withdrew his demand. It was then 
agreed “ that the Carthaginians should evacuate 
Sicily, and make no war upon Hiero or his allies; 
that they should release all lioman prisoners without 
ransom ; and pay to the Homans in tw enty years 2200 
Euboic talents.” These were the preliminaries, which 
w^ere subject to the approval of the Eoman govern - 


13 S Polybius, I. 62. Diodorus, Nepos in Hamilcar, I. 
Fragm. Vatican. XXIV. 4. (^rriel. 
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TTient; the senate and people would not, however, chap. 
ratify them, hut sent over ten commissioners with full 
powers to conclude a treaty*^*. These plenipoten- a 
tiaries required that the money to be paid should be 
increased to 3200 talents, and the term of years 
reduced to ten; and they insisted tliat tlie Cartha- 
ginians should also give up all the islands betvveen 
Sicily and Italy, this clause was intended ap])a- 

rently to prevent their forming any establishments on 
the Lipanean Islands, which, although not at present 
in their power, they might alter the ])eace have at- 
tempted to re-occupy, as some of them were unin- 
habited, and none possibly had been as yet formally 
occupied by the Itemans. 

Hamilcar would not break off the negotiation on UHniiicnr 
such points as these, llis views were now turn(‘d to 
Spain, a wide field of enteqirise, which might amjily 
compensate for the loss of Sicily. And lu^ wIsIkmI to 
sec llis counliy ndieved ifom the bunbm of tlu' war 
with Jiome, and enabled to repair and (‘oiisolidate its 
resources. The peace, therefore, was concluded: Ha- 
railcar evacuated Eryx and his troops were (mi- 
barked at Lilyba?um for ( arthage. Ihit their un- 
seasonable and bloody rebellion, which immediately 
followed, and which for more than three years involvt'd 
the Carthaginians in a war far more (h'striictive than 
that with the Romans, deranged all his plans, and 
delayed probably for many years the nmewal ol the 
contest between the two rival nations. 

Such was the end of the first Runic w ar, in which ConciuBion. 
although the contest w^as long and wearisome, yet 
both parties fought as it were at arm’s Icmgth, and it 
we except the short expcxlition ot Regulus, n(dth(‘r 
struck a blow at any vital part of his enemy, but 
the next struggle was sure to b(; of a more deadl} 

133 Polybius, I. C3. Polybius, i. 
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CHAP. Character, to be fought, not so much for (lominion as 
for life and death. In this new contest, the genius 

A.U.C.513. . " 

LOM.'d Ilamilcar and of his son determined that in the 
mortal assault Carthage should anticipate her rival; 
and Italy for fifteen years was laid waste hy a foreign 
invader. The state of the Roman supremacy in 
Italy, when it was exposed to this searching trial, 
the fate of the several Italian nations under the 
Roman dominion, and their dispositions, whether of 
attachment or of hatred, will form, therefore, the fit 
beginning of the third volume of this History, which 



wealth; the period of its foreign conquests, before 
Rome 


“ — whom mighty kingdoms curtesicd to, 
Like a forlorn and desperate castaway, 

Did shameful execution on herself.” 




CONSULS AND 


Year of the 
Coinnion- 
wtallh. 

Year of 
Rome, 
common 
reckoning. 

Year 

before the 
Christian 
iEra. 

Olym- 

piads. 

Fasti Capltolmi. 

123 

367 

387 

98-2 


124 

368 

386 

98-3 


125 

369 

383 

984 


12C 

370 

384 

994 

- 

127 

371 

383 

\ 

99-2 


128 

372 

382 

99-3 

_ 

129 

373 

381 

994 
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MILITAKY TRIBUNES, 


DiODOKIJb* 

Livy. 

Tnbb.Miht.— XIV. Ui). 
Q. t Kieso f 
fyEnus t SulpiciuB 

K. Fabius 

Q. Serviliua 

P. Cornelius. 

M. t Claudius t 

Tnbb. MM.— VI. 4. 

T. Quintius (!incinnatus 
Q. Servibus Fidenas V. 

L. Julius Julus 

L. AquiUius Corvus 

L. Lucretius Tricipitinus 
S('r. Sulpicius Rul'us 

Tribb. Milit.-X\. 2. 
M. Furiua 
f Caiu3 1 
■f jEmilius t 

Tribb. Miltt.~V\. 5. 
L. Papiri'is 

C. Cornebus 

C. Sergius 

L. TLimlius 11. 

L. Menenius 

L. Valerius Publicola III. 

Cosx.-XV. 8. 

L. Lucretius 

Ser. Sulpicius 

* 

Tnbb. Miiil. — VI. 8. 
iM. Furius Camillus 

Ser. Cornebus Malugi- 
nensis 

Q. S(‘rviliu3 Fidenas VI. 

L. Guintius CiiK'innatus 

L. Horatius Pulvillus 

P. Vab'rius 

Coaa.—XV. 14. 

L. Valerius 

A. Maubup 

Tnbb. Milii^vU\\r 
A. Maulius 

P. Cornebus 

T. Guintius 1 . 

L.Qui.,liu, 

L. Papirius Cursor 11. 

C. ScTgius 11. 

Tribb. MilU.—XY. 15. 

L. Lucretius ' 

t Sc'ntius t Sulpiciua 

L. iLmilius 

L. Funus 

Tnbb. Mi/t/.-Vl. 18. 
Ser. (’ornebus Malugi- 
iiensis III. 

P. Vulenus Pot bus 11. 

M. Furius Camillus 

Her. Sulpicius Rufus II. 

C. Papirius Crassus 
T.tiuintiusCincinnahisll. 

Tribb. Miht.-Xy. 20. 

Q. Sulpicius 

C. Fabius 

Bervilius Cornelius 

P. fUgof 

Si‘X. f Anius t 

Caius t Marcus f 

~Tnbb7MM^—VlT2 1 

L. Valerius IV. 

A. Manlius III. 

Ser. Sulpicius III. 

L. Lucretius 

L. iEmilius III. 

M. Trebnnius 

Tnbb. MilU.-XV. 22. 

P. Cornelius 

L. Virginius 

L. Papirius 

M. Funus 

A. Valerius 

L. Manlius 

Q. Postumius 

'^Tnbb. MilU.—V\. 22. 
Sp. Pnjunus 

L. Papirius 

Ser. Cornelius Malugi- 
nensis IV. 

Q. Senilius 

Ser. Sulpicius 

L. iEinilius IV. 


Faati Siculi. 


Fasti Cufipinlanl sive 
Nurutiaiii. 


CapiMino & 
Corbo. 


CuTBore La- 
nato. 


Maluginrnsc & 
Ciuciunato. 


Capitdino ik 
Cincinuato. 


Rufo & Camillo. 


Gt'nurius & 
Curtlua. 

raAdrai koI Ke\- 

Tol 'Pw/XTJS ^Kpd- 
ri]aav ttAV '^ou 
Kon^TuKiou. 


Publicola III. & 
Flacco III. 


MarrinuH II. & 
Capitoliaus IV. 


Fidunas <S: Cnsso. 


W 
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HISTORY OF ROME, 


Year of the 
Comnion- 
■wealth. 

Year of 
Rome. 

^0 

374 

131 

375 

132 

376 

133 

377 

134 

370 

135 

379 

136 

380 

137 

3C1 


Year 

before the 
Cliristian 
Mtb.. 

OJym- 

piadi. 

\ 

380 

100-1 

379 

100-2 

378 

100-3 

377 

100-4 

37C 

101-1 

375 

101-2 


101-3 

373 

101-4 


Fasti Capitolinl. 
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Diodoeub. 

Livy. 

Fasti Slcull. 

Fasti CuBplniniii give 
NorislaiiL 

Tribb. Miht.—yL^. 23. 

T. Quintius 

L- wStTvilius 

L. J ulius 

Aquillius Decius 

Ijucrctiua Aticus 

Scr. Sulpiciua 

Tribb. 3/i7*7.-VL 22. 

M. Furius Camillus VII. 

A. Postumius Regillensis 

L. Postumius Regillensis 

L. Furius 

L. Lucretius 

M. Fabius Ambustus 

Vibulanus & Elva 

Publicola IV.*& 
Tricipitino. 

Tribb. XV. 24. 

L. Papiriua 

C. Cornelius 

L. Mallius 

C. HuTvilius 

A. Valerius 

Q. Fabius 

Tribb. 27. 

L. Valerius V. 

P. Valerius III. 

C. Sergius III. 

L, Menenius 11. 

Sp. Papirius 

Ser. Cornelius Malugi- 
nonsis 

t Paeelaus f & 
Crassus 

Pubbmla V. dv 
Muiuertmo VI. 

TtM. MiliL—W. 25^ 
M. Com ('bus 

Q. Servilius 

M. Furius 

L. Quintus 

Tnbb. Milii.-yi. 30. 

P. Manbus 

C. Manlius 

L. Jubus 

C. Sextibus 

M. Albinius 

L. Antistius 

Maori nus III. dk 
Lcenas 

Capitobiio (Sc Al- 
bino. 

'Tribb. Milit.—XY. 20. 

L. Papirius 

M. t Publius t 

T. Cornelius 

L. Quintius 

Tnbb. Mtlti.—Yl. 31. 
Sp. Furius 

Q. Servibus 11. 

C. Tiieinius 

P. CUi^bus 

M. Horatius 

L. Ceganius 

f Manlius f & Ca- 
pitobnus V. 

Fidenas 11. & Si- 
culo. 

Tribb. MiUt.—XV. 30*. 
Scr. Sulpicius 

L. Papinas 

T. Cornelius 

M. Quintius 

^ Tnbb. Mtlit.—\L 32. 

L. Aimilius 

P. Valerius IV. 

C. Veturius 

Ser. Sulpieius 

L. Quintius IcincinnaU 
C. Quintius J 

Macrinus IV. &l 
Fideuas 

Mamertino ik Cin- 
cinuato. 

TyHbb. Milii.—XY. 38. 
L. Valerius Crispus 
f Mallius Fabius t 

Ser. Sulpieius 

Lucretius 

Tnbb. 41. 

Q. Crassus 

t Servilius f Cornelius 

Sp. Papirius 

Fabius t Albusf 

[Oniitte'tl m Livy, 
some confusion m his 
reckoning.] 

Malogennesius dt 
Crassus 

Lnnato 1 11. & 
Prictcjtato. 

VI. 30. 

No curule Magistrates 

Jubus & Virginius 

Pacho t t‘ 

i ^ 

Tribb. 40. 

M. Furius 

L. Furius 

A. Posturaiua 

L. Lucretiufl 

M. Fabius 

L. Postumiua 

^ VI. 35. 

No curule Magistrates 

Capitolinus VI. & 
CamerinuB 

Pa[Mrio & t 
nio t- 

i 

1 
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HISTORY OF ROME. 


Year of the 
Common- 
wealth. 

Year of 
Rome. 

Year 

before the 
Christian 
jEra. 

Olym- 

pics. 

Fasti Capitollnl. 


332 

372 

102-1 

, . . actus est 
. . . t . . (ledicavit 

139 

383 

371 

102-2 

. . . oplicola V. 

. . . Clt. III. 

. . lugiucnsis VI. 

Tn. Mil. 

140 

384 

370 1 

102-3 

Coasus 

.... utononsis. 

M. Fabius K.F.M.N. Ambustus II. 

Tr. Mil. 

141 

385 

369 

102-4 

. . . extat. IV. Tr. Mil, 

Sp. Sorvilius C.F.C.N. Stnictus 

L. Papirius Sp. F.C.N. Crassus. 

L. Veturius L.F. Sp. N. Crassus Cicurmus 

... Uus 1\ . Diet. xj ’ c' 1 o 

Kci bcruntlBe Causa. 

.... ameremus Mag. lm[. 

.... um iu Milites cx S.C. abdicarunt. 

In eonnn locum facti sunt 
. . . pitolinus. Diet. Seditionis sedandte 
ct R.G.C. 

.... mus e Plcbe Mag. eq. 

142 

386 

368 

103-1 

. . 8SU3 II. 

ac-erinus 

L. Veturius L.F. Sp. N. Crassus Cicurinus II. 

P. Valerius L.F.L.N. Potitus Popln^la VI. 

P. Manlius A.F.A.N. Capitolinus 11. 

• • • Y; Eei Gemnd. Causa. 

143 

387 

367 

103-2 

. . . EBE PRIMUM CREARI CCEPTI. 

. . . mercinua 

L. Sextiufl Sex. F.N.N. Scitin. Lateran. 

Primus e plebe. 

Regillcnsis Albinus 

C. Sulpiciua M.F.Q.N. Peticus. 
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DioDoauB. 

Livy. 

Fasti Siculi. 

Fasti Cu'piniani sivo 
Noribiaiu. 1 

1 

Tnbb. Mint, — 'KM, 50. 

L. Valerius 

F. t Ancus f 

C. Terentius 

L. Menenius 

C. Siilpicius 

T. Papiriua 

L. ^jtiilius 

M. Fabius 

VI. 35. 

No curule Majjistratea 

Poenus & f Me- 
lito t 

t Scambiense f A 
Cehmoutono. | 

Tribb. Mtltt.—XY, 61. 

P. Manlius 

C. t Ereniidus f 

C. f Sextus t 

Tib. Julius 

L. Albinius 

P. Treboniua 

C. Mallius 

L. Anthestius 

VI. 35. 

No curule Magistrates 

Crassus & Tullius 

j 

Priaco & Coini- 
iiio. 

Tribb. Mdit.—XV. 57. 

Q. ServiLius 

L. Furiu.. 

C. Licinius 

P. Cluehus 

VI. 3,V 

No curule Magistrates 

Tricipitinus & Fi- 
(lenas II. 

Mamertino & 
t Solo f. 

Trtbb. Cl. 

L. vFlmilius 

C. Virpnius 

Ser. Sulpicius 

L. Quintals 

C. Cornelius 

C. Valerius 

Tnbb. Mtltt.~\ L. 3o. 

L. Furius 

A. Manlius 

Ser. Sulpicius 

Ser. Cornehus 

P. Valerius 

C. Valenua 

Cossus & Poe- 
nus 11. 

Mcdullino & Po- 
Uto. 

1 

Tribb. Milit.—XY. 71. 

L. Papirius 

L. Menenius 

Ser. Cornelius 

Ser. Sulpiciua 

~~TribTJftlit,—Yl. 30. 
Q. Servilius 

C. Veturius 

A. Cornelius 

M. Cornelius 

Q. Quintius 

M. Fabius 

f Achillas t & 
Mugillanus 

Fi Jonas III. & 
Maluginensc. 

XV. 75. 

Anarchy 

~ VI. 33. 

T. Quintius 

Ser. Cornelius 

Ser. Sulpiciua 

Sp. Servilius 

L. Papirius 

L. Veturius 

Atratinua & Vibu- 
lanus 

Capitolino A 
Stnicto. 
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HISTORY OP ROME, 


Year of the 
Common- 
wealih. 

Year of 
Rome. 

Year 
l)ef<ire the 
CiiriBtian 
^ra. 

Olym- 

pics. 

Fasti Capltolinl. 

144 

388 

366 

103-3 

. . . tinoiisis 

Q. Serviliiis Q.F.Q.N. Ahala . . 

145 

389 

365 

103-4 

. . . Potic'us 

C. Licmiua C.F.P.N. Calvu3 

14G 

390 

364 

104-1 

. . . errinus IT. 

Cn. Gonurius. M.F.M.N. Aventincnsis. 

• • ■ "'Periossus. Diet. 

. . . Natta eq. ° 

147 

391 

363 

104-2 

. . . Ahala IT. 

L. Genucius. M.F.M.N. Aventincnsis II. 

. . . llegi lien sis Diet. 

Rei Gemndee Causa. 

.... Sci ... . Mag. eq. 

140 

392 

362 

104-3 

104-4 

C. Sul])iriu3 M.F.Q.N. Petirus II. 

. . . Capitolinus Crispinus. Diet. ' 

.... M.N. Maluginensis. Mag. eq. 

Rci Gerundae Causa 

. . alibus . . . o CCCXCII. 

149 

393 

361 

C. Poetelius C.F.Q.N. Libo. Visolus. 

. . . Aliala. Diet. 

Rei Gerund. Causa 
. . . Capitolin. Crispinus. Mag. eq. 

.... Cos. Do Galleis et Tiburtibus. 

. . . . rt, 

M. Fabius N.F.M.N. Ambustus. ('os. 

Ovans. De Ilemiceis. Ann. CCCXCTII. 

Non. Sept. 

160 

394 

360 

105-1 

.... Laenas 

Cn. Manlius L.F.A.N. Capitolin. Imperioss. 

161 

395 

359 

105-2 

C. Plautius P.F.P.N. Proculus 

C. Sulpicms M.F.Q.N. Petieus IT. 

Diet. De Galleis. Ann. CCCXCV. 

Nonis Mai. 

C. Plautius P.F.P.N. Proeulus. Cos. 

De Herniceis. Ann. CCCXCV. Idibus Mai. 
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Diodobd§. 


Fasti Siculi. 

Fasti Ciisiuiu.mi si\i 
Kon.siaiu 


Tribb, Militi>—XY. 7C. 
L. Furius 

Paulus Malliiis 

8lt. Sulpiciua 

Sor. Corueliufl 

Tribb. Milii.—YL 42. 

A. Cornelius H. 

M. C^rneliua 11. 

M. Geg^niua 

F. Manliua 

L. Vetunua 

P. Valerius VI. 

Capitolinua VII. & 
Vibulauua 11. 

Coast) 11. X 
Graasu. 


Tnbb. Milit.—XY. 77. 
Q. ScTviliua 

C. Veturiua 

A. CArneliiia 

M. Corncliaa 

M. Fabiua 

Coss. — VII. 1. 

L. Si ‘Aims 

L. yEiJuliua Maraercinua 

Muirillanus 11. A 
Uutibus 

Mainorcinu X liU- 
teruno. 


Tribb. Afihi.-XW 7«. 
T. Quintiua 

Scr. Corncliua 
fSer. Sulpiciua 

Cfm.— VII. 1. 

L. Genuciua 
(1. Serviliua 

^milius & Rua- 
ticua 

Abi'iitin- use & 
llaalu. 


Coss. — XV. C2. 

L. yKmilius Mami'rcos 

L. Sexuiua Laterias 

Coss. — VI 1. 2. 

C. Sulpiciua Peticua 

C. Liciiiiua Stolo 

t Cossus f Mcdul- 
linua 

Peticu X Culbo. ! 

i 


Coas.—XY. 00, 

L, Gcimciua 

Q. Semliua 

Cfm.-Vll. 3. 

Cn. Genuciua 

L. Se.xtiua Mamerci- 
nua 11. 

Fluvua X Cunieri- 

nua 

Mamerliiir) X 
Abeiitmenae. 


XV. 05. 

C. Sulpiciua 

C. Liciiuua 

i 

co.v,v.— vii. 4. : 

Q. Serviliua Ahoia. 

L. Genuciua 

i 

Potitus & Capito- 
liiiua ; 

llaalall.X 

1 Abentmens(‘. 1 

I 


Coss'.— XY1.2. 

Cn. Genuciua 

L. ^rniliua 

Coss. — Vll. 0. 

C. Sulpiciua 

C. Licimua Cnlvua 

Genuciua & f Cu- 
brus t 

Stoco X Petico. 


Coss. — XVI. 4. 

Q. Serviliua 

L. Genuciua 

CW. — V 11. 11. 

C. Puetelius Palliua 

M. Fabiua Auibuatua | 

1 

Mauiertiiius & La- 
teranus 

1 

Ambusto X Pro- | 
culo. I 

1 


VOL. II. 


.M in 
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HISTORY OF ROME, 


Year of the 
Coninion- 
wealth. 

Year of 
Rome. 

Year 

before the 
Christian 
i^ra. 

Olym- 

piads. 

Fasti Capitolini. 

152 

396 

358 

105-3 

C. Marcius L.F.C.N. Rutilus. 

Cos. De Pnvcriiatibus. Ann. CCCXCVI. 

Kal. Jun. 

153 

397 

357 

105-4 

C. Marcius L.F.C.N. Rutilns. 

Diet. De Tusceis. Ann. CCCXCVII. 

Pridie Non. Mai. 

ir>4 

398 

356 

106-1 


155 

399 

355 

106-2 

M. Fabius N.F.M.N. Ambnshis II. 

Cos. III. De Tiburtibus. Ann, CCCXCIX. 

111. Non. Jtn. 

16C 

400 

354 

106-3 


157 

401 

353 

106-4 


1 



1 

S 


158 

402 

352 

107-1 


159 

403 

351 

107-2 

. . , lias M.C.F.N. Laenas Cos. III. 

. . . aUeis. Ann. CDIII. Qiiirinalibus. 

IGO 

404 

350 

1 

107-3 

1 

.... audios P.F. . . . Regil . . . 

. . biit 

. . . Wtd:. Comit. Habend. Causa. 

. . . Mag. eq. ^ 

161 

405 

1 

349 

107-4 

.... erius M.F.M.N. Corvus 

Diet. Habend. Causa. 




CONSULS AND JnLTTARY TRIBUNUS. 


Diodorus 

Livt. 

Fjgti SiL'uli. 

Fnflti CuspiniBni mvl' 1 

Noribiaiii. ' 

Cons. — XA'l. G. 

C. Licinius 

C. Sulpicius 

Co.v.9.— Vll. 12, 

M. Popillius Lffinas 

Cn. Manlius 

Petitus A Galba 

Rutilo cV Cajuto- 
buo. 

Conn. — XVI. 0. 

M. Fabius 

C. Pueteliaa 

CW.— Vll. 12. 

C. Fabius 

C. Plautius 

Mamortinus II. (Jv: 
t Sulla f 

Ainbiisto A Ltc- 
na-s 11. 

Cons. — XVI. 15. 

M. Popillius Lccnaa 

Cn. Manlius Imponosus 

Com. — VII. 10. 

C. Marcius 

Cn. Manlius 

tAllust(!V Genu- 
Cl us 

Rutilo lV Capito- 
bno. 

Co.svf.— XVI. 23. 

M. Fabius 

C. Plotius 

CoM.-Vll. 17. 

M. Fabius Ambustus 11. 
M. Popilbus Lienas 11. 

Stolo &. Petinus 

Ambiisto 11. A 
Lienas 11. 

Conn. — XVI. 23. 

C. Marrius 

Cn. Manilas 

CoM.-VlI. 18. 

C. Sulpicius Peticus III. 
M. Valerius Pubbcola 
“ Quadnngentesimo anno 
quam urbs Roma con- 
dita erat, quinto tritv- 
simo quam a Gallis 
re(‘iperata.” 

Libo & Laenas 

Pel i CO A Pub- 
bcola, 

Com.— XVI. 32. 

M. Fabius 

M. Popiilios 

Com. — Vll. 18. 

M. Fabius Ambustus III. 

T. Quintius 

“in quibusdara annalibus 
pro T. Quintio M. Po- 
pilium cousulem inve- 
nio.'^ 

Ambustus & 
Proculus 

Ainbusto 1 1 1. A 
Capitobno. 

Com.— XVI. 37- 
C. Sulpicius 

M. Valerius 

Com. — VII. 10. 

C. Sulpicius Pcticus IV. 
M. Valerius Pubbcola II. 

Rusticius (V Capj- 
tolinus 

Pch’eo IV. A 
Pubbcola 11. 

Com. — XVI. 40. 

M. Fabius 

T. Quintius 

Com. — VI 1. 21. 

P. Valerius Pubbcola 

C. Marcius Rutilus 

Ambustus II. & 
Loenas 

Pubbcola A Ru- 
tilo 11. 

Com.— XVI. 40. 

M. Valerius 

C. Sulpicius 

Com. - V 11. 22. 

C. Sulpicius Peticus 

T. Quintius Pennus 

f Potitus &. Pub- 
bcola t 

Petico V. A Pen- 
no 11. 

CoM.-XVI. 62. 

C. Marcias 

P. Valerius 

Com. -VII. 23. 

M. Popillius Laenas 

L. Cornebus Scipio 

Rusticius 11. & 
f Pucnus t 

Ltcnas IV. A Sci- 
pione. 


Mm2 
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mSTORT OP ROJIE, 


Year of the 
Coramon- 
weallh. 

Year of 
Horae. 

Year 

before the 
Ctiristiati 
jEra. 

Olym- 

piads. 

Fasti Capitohnl. 

1C2 

40G 

340 

100-1 

.... rioss. Torquat . . 

1C3 

0 

317 

108-2 

.... Yisolus. 

. . . crius M.F.M.N. Corvug. Cos. II. . . . 

Antiatibufl Volsceis Satricauoibquc. Ann. CDVII. 

K. Febr. 

1G4 

408 

34G 

108-3 


1G5 

409 

345 

108-4 


16G 

410 

344 

109-1 

. . ring . M.F.M.N. Corpus. De Samnitibus Anno 
CDX. X. K. Oct. 

. . nelius P.F.A.N. Cossus Arvina . . os. De Sam- 
nitibus. Ann. CDX. VI 11. K. Oct. ^ 

1G7 

411 

343 

109-2 


ICG 

412 

342 

1(HJ.3 

I 

109 

413 

341 

109-4 

. . . anlius L.F.A.N. Imporiossus Torquat. 

. . 03 111. Do Latineis Can\panei3 Si dicineis 
. . urunceis. A : CDXllT. XV. K. Juniag. 

170 

414 

340 

110-1 

. . ubliliog Q.F.Q.N. Philo Cos. De Latineis 
Ann. CDXIV. Idib. Januar. 

171 

415 

339 

110-2 

L. Furius Sp. F.M.N. Cnmillus Cos. De Pedaneis et 
Tibuiiibus. An. (’DXV. IV. K. Oct. 

C. Maenius. P.F.P.N. Cos. Do Antiatibus Lavineis 
Yeliterneis. Ann. CDXV. Pridie K. Oct. 

172 

41G 

338 

110-3 


173 

417 

337 

110-4 


174 

410 

33C 

111-1 

M. Valerius M^.M.N. Corvus III. Cos. IV. Dc 
Calcuois. Ann. CDXIIX. Idib. Mart. 

175 

419 

335 

1 111-2 
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Diodorub, 

Livt. 

Tasti Siculi ' 

'.aiti Cv\sp\\\v u\\ s\\ 1 
Nor\si.iui. 

Com. — X iVl. 53. 

C. Sul}»i('ius 

C. Quintiua 

Com. -VII. 2 1. 

L. Furius Camillus 

Ap. Cl ambus ('rassns 

Scipio A La?nas 

Camilo A Crasso. ' 

1 

Co.sA-. — X\T. 56. 

C. (’ornolius 

M. Popillius 

. 

Com. — VIT. 20. 

M. Valerius Corvus 

M. Popibius Ltenas IV. 

Cumillus & Cras- 

flUS 

Lrenas IV. 8c 

Corvmo. 

Com.— XY l. 50. 

M. iEmilius 

T. Quintius 

Com. — VII. 27* 

T. Manlius Torquatus 

C. Plautius 

Corvinus 8c 

Ltenas 11. 

Yen no 8c Tor- 
quato. 

Com. - XVI. 66. 

M. Fiibius 

Ser. Sulpicius 

Co.?.?. — VII. 27 . 

M. Valerius Corvus 11. 

C. Poetelius 

Yen ox 8c Tor- 
quatus. 

Corvo eV Vbsulo. 

Cosi/.—XVL 09. 

M. Valerius 

M. Popillius 

Vll72lb 1 

M. Fabius Dorso 

Ser. ISulpicms Camerinus 

Corvinus 11. & 

Libo. 

1 * 

Dorsus A Ilufa. 

CoM.-XVl. 70, 

C. Plautiiia 

T. Manlius 

Com.— V il. 28. 

C, Marcius Rutilus III. 

T. Manlius Torf|uatU3 11. 

Vulso 8c Camcri- 
nus 

Rutilo 111. 8c 
Tonpiato. 

^CoM.-XVI. 72. 

M, Valerius 

C. Pa?telius 

Co.??. -VI 1.28^ 

M. Valerius Corvus III. 

A. Cornelius Cossus 

Rutilus 8c Tor- 
quatus 

Corvo 1 1 1 . A 

C(»SM) 111. 

Com. — XVI. 7^* 

C. Marcias 

T. :Muiiliu3 Torquatos 

C'oA?. — VII. 38. 

C. Marcius Rutilus 

Q. Servilius 

Corvinus HR A' 
COiihUS 

Ihmlu 111. A 
ivutllo 1 III. 

Com. — XVI. 77- 

M. Valerius 

A. Cornelius 

Com. -VI II. I. 

C. Plautius 11. 

L. yEraibus Mamcreinus 

t Alius t ^ 
libis 

Yen no II. A 
Mainereo. 

. CoM.-XVl. 82. 

Q. Servilius 

Marcius Kutilus 

^co?7.— vin. 3. 

T. Manbus Torquatus 
111. 

P. Deeius Mus 

Venox 11. 8c 

f Mumcrtinust 

Torquato III. A 
iM ure. 

1 CoM.-XVI. fU. 

L. Emilios 

Co??. — VUl. 12. 

Ti. iEmilius Mamercinus 
Q, Publilius Plnlo 

! Tivnjuatus 111. 8c 

1 Mum) 

j Mainereino A ; 

1 Pbilo. 1 

C. Plotius 

'^CoM.-XVI. 89. 

T. Maiihus Torquatus 

P. Deeius 

Co??. — VI II. 13. 

'll. Furius Cannllus 

C. Mmnius 

Co? 4 . — ^ HI- 15. 

C. Sulpirius Longus 

P. iElius Pmtus 

Co??. "Vi 11. 18. 

L. Papirius Crassus 

K, Duilius 

1 

1 j- ^lamertinus t 

1 & t 

1 ('amillo A t 1 

1 l)ote t 1 

CoM.-XVl. 99. 

Q. Publiliua 

' Ti, AMnihus Mamercus 

CaTuillus & t 
nius t 

. ' A L'^ngo. 

CW.— XVII. 2. 

L. Furius 

C. Mcenius 

f Phistusf & 
Loncus 

Cra-sn A 

1 tlR'l'at. 1 
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HISTOET or EOME. 


Year of the 
Common- 
"wealth. 

Year of 

Home. 

Year 

before the 
Christian 
yEra 

►Ti o 

If 

Fasti Capitollni. 

176 

420 

334 

111-3 


177 

421 

333 

111-4 


170 

422 

332 

112-1 


179 

423 

331 

112 2 


180 

424 

330 

112-3 

. . Aimiliufl L . . . N. Mamcrcin. Privemaa. Cos. II. 
De Privernatibus. Aun. CDXXIV. K. Mart. 

C. Plautius P.F.P.N. Dt^cianus Cos. De Privernatibus. 
Ann. CDXXIV. K. Mart. 

101 

425 

329 

1i5-4 


102 

426 

328 

113-1 


183 

427 

327 

113-2 

Q. Publilius Q.F.Q.N. Philo II. Primus Pro Cos. 
De Samnitibus Palsepolitaneis. Ann. CDXIIVII. 
K. Mai. 

184 

428 

326 

113-3 


185 

429 

325 

U3-4 

L. Papirius Sp. F.L.N. Cursor. Diet. De Samnitibus. 
An. CDXXIX. 111. Non. Mart. 

186 

430 

324 

114-1 


187 

431 

323 

114-2 

L. Fulvius L.F.L.N. Cnrvus Cos. De Samnitibus. 

Ann. CDXXXI. Quirinalibus. 

Q. Fabius M.F.N.N. Maximus Rullianus 

Cos. De Samnitibus et Apuleis Aun. CDXXXI. 
XII. K. Mart. 

108 

432 

322 

114-3 


189 

433 

321 

114-4 

C. Ma . . . 

M. Fos . . . 

L. Com . . . 

L. Papiriu . . . 

T. ManU .... 

L. Papiriu .... 
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Diodoud*. 

Livr. 

Fasti SicuH. 

Fasti CuR|iin1ani sive ^ 
Nonsiaiii. 

C'osjf.-XVIl. 17. 

C. Sulpiciua 

L. Papinu3 

Coi#.— VIII. IG. 

M. Valerius Corvus IV. 

M. Atilius ReE:ulus 

> 

Crassus & f Du- 
lius t 

t Caleno f & 

(’orv’o IV. 

Cons. - XVll. 

K. Valerius 

L. Papinus 

Co««.-Vlll. IG. 

T. Veturius 

Sp. Postumius 

Regiilus Cor- 

vmus 

Caiidino A Cul- 

MUO. 

COAA.-XVII. 40. 

M. Atilius 

M. Valerius 

Coss.~YUl. 17. 

A. Cornelius 11. 

Cn. Domitms 

f Albinus f & 
Calvmus 

t Hoc anno Dic- 
t atones non fue- 
runtf. 

Co^j.-XVll. 40. 

Sp. Postumius 

T. Veturius 

Cons. — Vlll. 10. 

M. Claudius Marcellus 

C. Valerius 

Albinus 11. & 
Cos-'iis 

Calvino A Arvi- 
nns 1 1 . 

roAA.—XVll. 62. 

C. Dumitius 

A. Cornelius 

Cojf#.— VIII. 10. 

L. Papirius Crassus 11. 

L. Plautius Venno 

Potitus & Mar- 
cell us 

Petit 0 A Mar- 
clIIo. 

CoA#.- XVIL 74 . 

C. Valf'riua 

M. Clmlius 

VIIT. 20. 

L. Aimilius Vlamercinus 

C. Plautius 

f Bmssus t & 
^^‘no\• 

Crasso II. A 
\'enno. 

CoA.*?.— XVll. 02. 

L. Plotius 

L. PHi)iriu3 

' Co.vjf.-XVlI. 07 . 

P. Cornelius 

A. Po.itumius 

Cons. — VIII. 22. 

P. Plautius Proeulus 

P. (\irneliua Scapula 

CW.— Vlll. 22.^ 

L. (’onielius Leiitulus 

Q. Publilius Philo 11. 

Mamertiiius II. A 
Declaims 

Venoi A Scipio 

f Piivernas f 1 1. 

A l)i (’inno. 

Deciimo 11. A 
Barbalo. 



rw— XVll. no. 

L. Cornelius 

Q. PubliJiiis 

Cnu~Y 111723. 

C, Pu telius 

L. Papirius 

Lentulus 6i 
t Silo t 

Lentulo A Pliilo. 

.... 

Cow.— V HI. 20. 

L. P'urius Camillas 11. 
Junius Brutus Scueva 

Libo ‘k Cursor 

Libone 111. A 

Ciir'-ert' 11, 

Confi. -XYlh 113. 

C. Poetelius 

Papirius 

CW.-XVIII. 2. 

L. Funus 

Doc. Junius 

Cow.^lll. 37~ 

C. Sulpicius 

Q. A'yinilius or Aulius 

cwT^'in. 3 o7~ 

Q. Fabius 

L. Fulvius 

Clannllus A Bru- 
tus 

Longus Sl Ccra- 
tanus 

Cainillo 11. A 

Bril to. 

f Hoc anno Die- 
tatort'b non fue- 
ruut t* 

CoA^.-XVIII. 2C. 

C. SulpiciuB 

C. A^lius 

Cow. — IX. 1. 

T. Vetunus Calvmus 

Sp. Postumius 

Cursor II. & 
f J*^nlliis t 

Dintp) 11. A Cc- 

refano 

.... 

Cow. — IX. 7* 

Q. Publilius Philo 

L. Papirius Cursor 

Calvin us & 
fBalbinusf 

1 f Ci/rvo t A Rul- 
hano. 
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HISTOET OF EOME, 


Year of the 
Comm on - 
■wealth. 

Y'ear of 
Rome. 

Year 

before the 
Christian 
iEra. 

^ Olym- 
piad!. 

Fasti Copltollnl. 


190 

434 

320 

115-1 

L. Papiriua . . , 

L. Papiriu.s Sp. F.L.N. Cursor II. Cos. III. Do 
Sainmtibug. Ann. CDXXXIV. X. K. Hqifein. 
Cens C. . , . ciua . . . 


191 

435 

319 

115-2 

M. Plautins L. F.L.N. Venno 

L. Fuslms C. F. . . N. Flaocina . . . 

('on'^, L. Papirius L.F.M.N. Craasus 

C. Mainius P.F.P.N. Lustrum Ftctr. X. V. 


192 

43G 

310 

115-3 

Q. Aimilius Q.F.Ii.N. Barliula 

C. Junius C.F.C.N. Bul)ulcus#Brutu3 


193 

437 

317 

115-4 

Sp. Nautius Sp F. Sp. N. Kutilus 

M. Popilius M.F.M.N. Lteiias 

L. Ainiilius L. F.L.N. Mamojc. Privcmas. Diet. 

L. Fulvius L. F.L.N. Curvus Mag. eq. Rei Gerund. 
Causa 


194 

438 

310 

1 

110-1 

L. Papirius Sp. F.L.N. Cursor IV. 

. . . obliljus . . F.Q.N. Philo IV. 

. . Faliius M.F.N.N. Maximus RuUianus. Diet. 

. . Aulius . . F. Ai. N. ('erretan. In Prtelio oo- 
cisus ost. in cjus L. 1'. est Mag. eq. JLG.C. 

. . Fabius M.F.N.N. Ambustus. Mag. eq. 


195 

439 

315 

llu-2 

M. Poetelius M.F.M.N, Lilio. 

C. Sulpieius Sor. F.Q.N. Longus . . . 

C. Mainius P.F.P.N. Diet. Rei Gerund. Causa. 

M, Foslius C.F.M.N. Flaceinator. Mag. cq. 

C. Sulpieius Ser. F.Q.N. Longus Cos. 111. De Sam- 
nitibus. Ann. CDXXXIX. K. Quint 


19C 

440 

314 

110-3 

L. Papirius Sp. F.L.N. Cursor. . . . 

C. Junius C.F.C.N. Bubuleus. Brutus . . 

C. Poetelius C.F.C.N. Libo. Visolus. Diet. 

M M.F.M.N. Libo. Mag. eq. Rci Gerund. 

Cau'-a. 


197 

441 

313 

110-4 

M. Valerius M.F.M.N. Maximus. 

P. Decius P.F.Q.N. Mua. 

C. Sulpieius Str. F.Q.N. Longus. Diet. R.G.C. 

C. Junius C.F.C.N. Bubuleus. Brutus Mag. eq. 

Cons. Ap. Claudius C.F. Ap. N. Ctecus. 

C. Plautius C.F.C.N. Qui in hoc honore 

Venox appellatus eat L.F. XXVI. 

M. Valerius M.F.M.N. Maximus. Cos. De Sam- 
nitibus Soraneisq. Ann. CDXXXXI. Idib. 

Sext. 
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Diodorus. 

Livy. 

Fasti SiculL 

Fasti CuRpinlani live 
Noruiiani. 

.... 

Com. — IX. 15. 

Q. Auliua Cerretanus II. 
L. Pupiriua 

Cursor III. & 
t Silo t 

Calvino II. & 
Albino. 

CW.— XVllI. 44. 

(i. Publilias 
(1. t Publms t 

1 Co.v^.— xviii. r.8. 

Covs.-lX. 20. 

M. Fosbus Flaccinator 

L. PlautiUM Von no 



t Papinius f & 
Corafanus / 

Cursors 11. A 
Philo HI. / 

Q. yl'jlma 

L. Papirius 

Cosji.— IX. 20. 

(b Junms Ikibulcus 

Q. iFrailma Burbula 

Vonox & Flaecua ' 

1 

t Mnnll'.mo ■[ X 
Curetaiu). > 

1 

Cons.—XiX. 2. 

L. PloHus 

Mb Piihius 

1 

Cosjt. — IX. 21. 

Sp. Nautiiis 

M. Popiiiiua 

Biirbula X Fu- 
buleu^ 

^'c‘^no X FliKT'i- 
iiatore. 

ro,v.<f.— XIX. 17 . 

C. Juniug 

Q, ililniiliug 

[Names omitk'd.] 

Ilutilus X Lnjiias 

1 

1 

Barbula X Brute. 

! 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Cofis. — XIX. 55. 

Sp. Naiitiug 

M. Popillius 

(W.— ix. 24. 

M. Paitolius 

C. Suipicius 

j 

Cursor IV. X Lu- ] 
nas 11. 

1 

Lui'illo X Licnas. i 

Coss. — XIX. Ci(j. 

L. Papiriufl IV. 

Q. Publihiis II. 

(W.— IX. 2H. 

L. Papirius V. 

C. Junius Bubulcus 

Cursor \b X Bu- 
j bulcus 11. 

! 

I 1 

(’ursorc I\b X 
JMnloJIII. : 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

XIX. 73. ^ 

M. Prcb'lius 

C. Sulpiciiia 

rW. IX. 2K^ 

M. Valerius 

P. Decius 

i 

1 

1 

i 


Libouc X Longo 

! 111. 

1 



1 
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HISTORY OF ROME, 


Year of the 
Comiiion- 
Mealtb. 

Year of 
Rome. 

Year 

before the 
Cliristian 

Olym- 

piads. 

Fasti Capitolliii. 

198 

442 

312 

117-1 

C. Junius. C.F.C.N. Bubulcus, Brutus 111. 

Q. Aimilius Q.F.L.N. Barbula 11. 

C. Junius. C.F.C.N. Bubulcus. Brutus. Cos. III. De 
Samnitibus. An. CDXLIT. Nonis Scxt. 

Q. Aimilius Q.F.L.N. Barbula Cos. 11. De Etru- 
Rccis. An. CDXLII. Idib. SoYf. 

199 

443 

311 

117-2 

Q. Fabius M.F.N.N. Maxim. Riillian. 

C. Marcius C.F.L N. Rutilus. Qui postca Ccnso- 
rinus appi'llatus est. 

200 

444 

310 

117-3 

L. Papiriua Sp. F.L.N. Cursor. Diet. 

C. Junius C.F.C'.N. Bubulcus Brutus. Mag. cq. 
Rei Gerund. Causa. 

Hoc anno Dictator et Magist: Eq. sine Cos. fue- 
runt 

L. Papirius Sp. F.L.N, Cursor III. Dirt. II. De 
Samnitibus. An. CDXLIV. Idibus Oct. 

Q. Fabius M.F.N.N. Maximus RuJlian. II. Pro Cos. 
De Etrusciis. An. CDXLIV. Idib : Nov. , 

201 

445 

309 

117-4 

P. Dccius P.F.Q.N. Mus. 

Q. F’abius M.F.N.N. Maximus RuUian. III. 

202 

440 

300 

118-1 

Ap. Claudius C.F. Ap. N. Ceecus. 

L. Volumnius C.F.C.N. Flaninm Violens. 

Cens. M. Valerius M.F.M.N. Maximus. 

C. Junius C.F.C.N. Bubulcus Brutus. L.F. XXVII. 

203 

447 

307 

118-2 

, . . . Tr . . ulus 

P. Corn .... 

Q. Marcius Q.F.Q.N. Tremulus Cos. De Anagnineis 
llerniceisq. Ann. CDXLV^II. Prid. K. Quint. 

. . . N. Scipio Barbatus. 

Mus. 

204 

440 

300 

118-3 

Megellus. 

Ti. Mi 

M 

M. Fulvius L. F.L.N. Curms. Pietinus Cos. De 
Samnitibus. Ann. CDXLIIX. III. Non. Oct. 

205 

449 

305 

118-4 

C. N. Sophus, 

P. S . . . . 

N, N. Maximus Rullianus. 

P. Sempronius P.F.C.N, Sophua Cos. de uEqueis 
An. CDXLIX. VIT K-.Oct. 

P. Sulpicius Si^r. F.P.N. naverrio. Cos. de Samniti- 
bns. Ann. CDXLIX. IlII. K. Nov. 

20G 

450 

304 

119-1 

n. F. Cn. N. Lentulus. 
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DioDoaoi. 

Livy. 

Fasti Siculi. 

Fuiti Ciis|nm.Tni si\ i 
Norisiam 

Cofis.—XIK. 77. 

L. Piipiriiifl V. 

C. Juiiiua 

Cost. — iX. 30. 

C. Junius Bubulcus III. 

Q. -^inilius Burbula 11. 

MoAimus & Muso 

1 Cursore V. & 

Bruto 11. 

XIX. 105. 

M. Valorius 

P. Decius 

Com.— IX. 33. 

Q. Pabius 

C, Marcius Rutilus 

Bubulcus IV. & 
Barbula 

Maiimo & Mure. 

Cost. — XX. 3. 

C. Junius 

Ci. yKiniliua 

Coss. — IX. 41. 

Q. Fabius 

P. Decius 

RuUiis (S: Rutibus 

Bruto 11 1. A Bar- 
bula 11. 

Cost. XX. 27. 

Q. Fnbius II. 

C. Marcius 

Coss. — IX. 42. 

Ap. Claudius 

L. Volumnius 

Muso 11. tV Rullus 

11. 

Kulliano 1 1 . cSi 
Kiililo 1 1. 

t Coss.f — XX. 30. 
t Ap. Claudius f 
t L. Plautiua f 

Coss. - IX. 42. 

P. Cornelius Arvina 

Q. Marcius Tremulus 

Ap})ius A \’iolen3. 

f Hoc iumo Dic- 
tatores non fne- 
runt.f 

Cnss.-XX. 45. 

Ap. Claudius 

L. Voluiumus 

Com. -IX. 44. 

L. Postumius 

Ti. Mmucius 

f Rt^mulus t Hi 
t Albums t 

t Mure 11. A 
Ruibano llLf 

1 

Cost. — XX. 7J. 

Q. Marcius 

P. Cornelius 

Com.— IX. 45. 

P. Suljncius Saverrio 

P. Sempronius Sophus 

f ^leb'llus t X 1 

Minuci*a 

Cieco A A’joicn.sc. 

Coss.-XX. 81. 

I/. Postumius 

Ti. Minudus 

Com. — X. 1. 

L. Genucius 

Ser. Cornelius 

Sempronius & 
f Fa\erius f 

Tremulo A 

Arsina. 

Coss.-XX. 01. 

P. Sempronius 

P. Sulpidu^ 

Coss. — X. 1. 

M. Livius Denter 

M. Aitnibus 

Lentulus lV 

f Aventesing f 

^f(*[^rllo A Au- 
f^urnio. 
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•HISTOBT OF ROME. 


Year o* the 
Common- 
wealth. 

Year of 
Rome. 

Y’ear 

l>ef'ire the 
Cnnstiaii 
Mrv,. 

Olym- 

piads. 

Fasti Capitollnl. 

207 

451 

303 

110-2 

C. N. Den . . . 





C. Janius C.F.C.N. llubulrus Brutus II. Diet. 
Db Ji^queis Ann. CDLI. III. K. Sext. 

208 

452 

302 

119-3 

.... M.F.N.N. Mqi 

.... iliua L.F.L.N. . . . 

.... no Dietat .... 

M.F.M.N. . . . 





.... onius . . . 

M. Valer .... IV. Diet. II X. K. De . . 

200 

453 

301 

110-4 


210 

454 

300 

120-1 






M. Fulvhis Cn. F. Cn. N. Pietinus Cos. 

De Samnitibus Noquinatibusque. Ann. CD . 

VII. K. Get. 

211 

.456 

200 

120-2 






Cn. Fulvius (’n. F. Cn. N. Max. Centumalos. 

Cos. De Samnitibus Etruseeisque. Ann. CDLV. Idi- 
bus Nov. 

212 

45G 

208 

120-3 

1 __ 

213 

457 

207 

120-4 







214 

458 

296 

121-1 

M. RuU. 

Q. Fabius M.F.N.N. Maximus RuUianus III. Cos. 

V. De Saranitibiis et Etrusceis Gallcis. Ann. CDLIIX. 
Prid. Non. Sept. 

215 

450 

205 

121-2 

. . . . N. Mcgellu . . . 

.... Cornelius A.F.P.N. Arvin . , 

L. Postumius L.F. Sp. N. Megell. Coss. II. 

De Samnitib. et Etrusceis VI. K. April. CDLIX. 

M. Atilius M.F.M.N. Regulus Cos De 

Volsonibus et Samnitib. A. CDLIX. V. K. Apr. 
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Diodorus. 

Livt. 

Fasti SiculL 

/ Fasti Cunpiniani sive 

1 Xomlani. / 

Cos8.—\:i. 102. 

Set. Cornelius 

L. Genudua 

Coss.—X. 0, 

M. Valerius V. 

Appuleius 

Dentonius & 
.^Eiiuhus 

Sofo A Saberio. | 

CW.— XX. 100‘. 

M. Living 

M. .^miliua 

Cosx. — X. 0. 

M. Fuhius Pietinus 

T. ManliuH Torquatus. 

11 me suffeetus M. A"a- 
lerius 

Cori’iuus A Pansa 

Rufo A Adventi- 
neiise. 

[Tlie regular history of 
Diodorus ends with the 
20th book, at the third 

Coffg. — X. 11. 

L. Corndius Seipio 

Cn. Fulvius 

Pefitus & Tonpm- 
tus 

t Dexfro t A 

Paulo. 

year of the llOLh 
Olympiad, and his lists 
of rousuls here termi- 
nate.] 

C(m, - X. 14. 

Q. Fabius Maximus IV. 

P. Degius 111. 

Seipio 6i Muximu'i 

fCorio II. A 
Rulhuiio ll.t 


Co.v8. — X. 10. 

L. Voluinnius 

Ap. Claudius 

t Ilidlus 111. 

Muso lll.f 

Cur\o V. A Pansa. ! 


Co.v.v. — X. 22. 

Q. Fahius Maximus V. 

P. Deems IV. 

t Claudius A 
Violpns t 

Petino A Tor- 
quato. 


X. :i2. 

L. Postumius Met^eUiis 

M. Atihus Regulus 

Rullus IV. A 

Muso IV. 

ScipioiK' A Ci'ii- 
tuiiialo. 


Cu88.~x. 3», :vx 

L. Pa))iriu3 Cursor 

Sp. Carrilius 

Claudius A V 10 - 
leiis 11. 

Rulhano IV. A 
Mure 111. 


Coxs.—X. 47. 

Q. Fabius Giirges 

D. Junius Brutus 

Rullus V. A 

Muso V. 

Ccecn A Violense. 

1 

___ i 
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mSTORT OF ROME, 


Year of the 
Common- 
wealth. 

Year of 
Rome. 

Year 

before the 
Christian 
2Era. 

Olym- 

piad!. 

Faati Capitollnl. 


460 

294 

121-3 

L. Papirius L.F. Sp, N. Cursor 

Sp. Carvilius C.F.C.N. Maximus Cos. De 

Samnitibus. Ann. CDLX. Idibus Jan. 

.... L.F. Sp. N. Cursor itibus . . Ann. 

CDLX. Itlibufl Febr. 

217 

461 

293 

121-4 


21» 

462 

292 

122-1 

. . . ximus . . . Ann. D. CDLXII. K. Srxf. 

219 

463 

291 

122-2 


220 

4(14 

290 

122-3 


221 

465 

209 

122-4 


222 

466 

288 

T 23 -I 


223 

467 

287 

123-2 


224 

468 

206 

123-3 


225 

469 

205 

12^4 


220 

470 

2JU 

124-1 


227 

• 471 

~20;i ' 

124-2 

eisquc* . . . 111. Non. Mart. 

220 

472 


124-3 

. . rius Q.F.Q.N. Philippua . . . 





Etrusccis. Ann. CDLXXII. K. Apr. 

229 

^473~ 

281 

T 24-4 

. . . uni-nniua Ti. F. Ti. N. Cos. . e Vulsinienbibus et 
Vulcientib. Ann. CDLXXIII. K. Febr. 

. . milius Q.F.Q.N. Barbula Pro Cos. De Tarcntineis 
Samnitibus et Sallentmeis. 

Ann. DCLXXIII. VI. Idus Quint. 

230 

474 

200 

1^1 


231 

”475 ” 

279~ 

1^2 

C. Fabridus C.F.C.N. Luscinus II. Cos. II. De 
Lucaneis Bruttieis Tarentin. Samnitibus. 

Ann. CDLXXV. Idibua DtH'emljr. 

232 

476 

270 

I 25 T 3 ' 

C. Junius C.F.C.N. Brutus Bubule. Cos. II. De 
Luenneis et Bruttieia. Ann. CDLXXVI. Non. 





Jan. 

233 

477 

277 

125-4 

Q. Fabiua Q,F.M.N. Maximus. Gurirea II. Cos. 

IT. 

De Samnitibus Lucaneis Brutticis. 

Ann. CDLXXVII. Quirinalib. 
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Diodobui. 

Livy. 

Fasti Siculi. 

Fa*tl Cuspiniani live 1 

Noribi.ini. 


[Here the 10th book of 
Livy ends ; and the 
following books being 
lost, his lists of consuls 
are wanting till the pe- 
riod of the second Punic 
war.] 

t MetcUus t & 
llc'gulus 

Rulliano Y. Sc 
Mure IV. 



f C'ursor dc Maxi- 
mus 

Megello II. <S: 
Itcgulo. 



Maximus tS: Lrac- 
chus 

Gurgis (S: heu'vola. 



Mi'tellus 11. & 
Bulbus 

Megello U[. ik 
Bruto. 



Maximus 11. 

Muso \"1. 

Dentate Sc 

Jtiifmo. 



t CreinoluH f & 
f Albinus t 

Corvmo 11. 

Noctua. 



Murrell us ik Jvu- 
tihus 

Trcmulo 11. cV 
.'Vrvina. 



Potitus tSu t Pe- 
titus t 

Marcclliiio A 

Rutile. 



Lepidus <S: f Ce- 
('inna f 

Maximo & 

Pieto. 

ft 


•f 'J'a<*itus t tV 
f Dento t 

Camnu Sc Li'piJ^* 



Dolabella iV 
Maximus 

Tuecu (V Aiclello. 



f Lucius f & 
Pappus 

Calve iV Mciximo. 



Larbula ik Phi- 
lippu's 

Lu^ieiiiio dx l.iaeu. 



Levinus & Coruu- 

c^mus 

Barbu la Sc 

Filijipo. 



Severio & Muro 

Lev mo (Sl Ctuuij- ^ 
came. 


1 

1 

Luscinus A Pap- 
pus 

tSaberio cV f Pro- 1 
neo t- 



Kutinus & iiuhul- 

cus 

Lusemo 1 1 . dv. 

Pieto. 

]{ufim> 11 dx 

Bruto 11. 


! 

Gorges & Clcjisi- 
nufl 
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HISTOBY OF ROME. 


Year of th( 
Common- 
wealth. 

Year of 
Rome 

Year 

before the 
Christian 
Aiia 

OJym- 

piada. 

Faati Capitolinl. 

234 

470 

270 

126-1 

M’ Curios M’F.M’N. Dental. IV nitib. et 

Rege Pyrrho. A. CDLXXIIX ebr. 

. . . Ti. F. ScT. N. LentuJ. . . og. Do Samiiitibog et 
. . Aim. CDLXXIIX. K. Mart. 

235 

470 

275 

120-2 


23(j 

400 

274 

120-3 

. . . C. N. Caniua .... neis Saranitibus . 

Ann. CDXXC. Quirinalibas. 

237 

401 

273 

120-4 

. . . ximufl 11 Tarenti .... An. 

CD. 

L. Papirius L. . . . Co3. II. De Ta . . . . Brut- 
tieia 

233 

402 

272 

127-1 


239 

483 

271 

127-2 

.... Corne a?si 

240 

404 

270 

127-3 


241 

405 

26V 

127-4 




Ap. Claudius Ap. F . . . Cos. De Peiecn . . . 

242 

400 

268 

120-1 

M. Atilius M.F.L.N Cos. De SanenTn'ieiT 

.... VIII 

L. Julius L.F.L.N. Libo. Cos. Do Sallentineis. 
An. C .... VII . . Febr. 

243 

407 

'267 

120-2 

D. Juuius D.F.D.N. Pera Cos! De Sassi^hb^ 
An. CDXXCVII. V. K. Octobr. 

N. habius C.F.M.N. Pietor 11. Cos. De Sassinati- 
bus. An. CDXXCVII. 111. Non. Oct. 

N. Fabius C.F.M.N. Pictor 11. Cos. De Salentineis 
Messapieisque. An. CDXXCVII. K. Febr. 

D. Junius D.F.D.N. Pera 11. Cos. De Sallcn- 
tineis Messapieisque An. CDXXCVII. Non. 
Febr. 


400 

260 

128^ 

Cens. Cn. Cornelius L. F. N. Blasio 

C. Marcius C.F.L.N. Rutilus Qui L.F. XXXV. in 
hoc honore Censorin. appel. o. 

• 245 

mT 


120-4 

BELLUM PUNICUM PRIMUM. 

Ap. Claudius C.F. Ap. N. Caudei. 

M. Fulvius Q.F.M.N. Flaccus. 

M. Fulvius Q.F.M.N. Flaccus Cos. Do Vulsiniensi- 
bus. An. CDXXCIX. K. Nov. 

~246^' 

i 

1 

'JiH)' 

264 


M' Valerius M.F.M.N. Maximus. Qui in hoc ho- 
nore Messal. appel. e. 

M’ Otacilius C.F.M'N. Qrassus. 

Cn. Fulvius Cn.F.Cn. Maxim. 

Centumalus. Diet. m e 

Q. Marcius Q.F.Q.N. Philip. ^ausa. 

pus Mag. eq. 

M’ Valerius M.F.M.N. Maxim. Messala Cos. De 
Poeneis et IU*ge Siculor. Hierone. An. CDXC. 
XVI. K. April. 
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DlODOKUt. 

Livr. 

Fasti Slcull. 

Fasti Cusplnianl bItb 
NoriiiauL 



t Bonarus f & 
Lentulus 

Gurgis II. & 
Clopsina. 



f Bcnacus f & 
Merenda 

Deiifato Jl. Sc 
liOntulo. 

Dcntato III. Sc 
Mcrcnda. 



Licinius & 

Canibius f 



Cui^or & 

Maiimas 

t Lucino f Sc 
t Cinna f. 



Claudius & Clop- 
sinas 

Cursore II. & 
Maximo. 



Callus & Pictor 

f Claudo t Sc 
Clt'psina- 



Sempronius Sc 

Rufus 

Clc])sina 11. <St 
t Lflesio f. 



Kc‘gulus Sc LiIk) 

Gallo Sc Ibctort'. 



Fabius Pictor Sc 
t PeU t 

Sofo Sc t HuHo t- 



MaximoB Sc Vitu- 
luB 

* 

Ri'gulo & labonc. 



f Thaugatufl f & 
Flaccufl 

Pera & Pictorc. 

> 


Maximus II. Sc 

Crass US 

Maximo Sc \ iLuio. 



Albinos & Vitulus 

(’audei Sc Fiacco. 


N n 


VOL. n 
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IlISTOKY OF ROME, 


Year of the 
Comnion- 
j wealth. 

Year of 
Rome. 

Year 

liefore the 
Chnwtian 
iEra. 

Olym- 

piadi. 

Foatl Capltoliul. 

247 

491 

263 

129-2 

L- Postunaius L F.L.N. Mep^ellus 
(1. Mamiliuy Q.F.M.N. Yitiilus 

248 

492 

262 

129-3 

L. Valerius M.F.T^.N. Flaerus 

T. Otaeilius C.F.M’N. Crassus. 

249* 

493 

261 

129-4 

Cn. Conioliufl L.F.Cn.N. Scipio Asiiia. 

C. Duilms M.F.M.N. 

C. Duilms M.F.M.N. Cos. Primus Navalem 
l)e Sicul. et classo Puuuica egit An. CDXCIII. 

K. Interkalar. 

260 

494 

260 

130-1 

L. Cornelius L.F.Cn.N. Seipio 

C. A<iuillju3 M.F.C.N. Florus 

L. Cornelius L.F.Cn.N. Hcipio Cos. De Poeneis et 
Sartlin. (Corsica An. CDXCIV. V. Itl. Mart. 

251 

496 

259 

130-2 

A. Atilius A.F.C.N. Calatinus 

C. vSulpieius d.F.Q.N. Fatere.ulus 

C. A(]uilhus M.F.C.N. Florus Pro Cos. Do Poeneis 
An. CDXCV. 1111. Non. Oetob. 

C. Sulpieius Q.F.Q.N. Paterculus Cos. De Poeneis 
et Sardeis An. CDXC .... Ill . . . 

Cens. C. Duilius M.F.M cijii .... 

252 

496 

258 

130-3 

C. Atilius M.F.M.N. Regulus , 

Cn 

Q. Ogulmus L.F.A.N. Gallus 

. nr t:, XT T)i LatiuaT. FcT. Cuusa. 

M. Lsetonus M.F.M.N. Plan- 

cianus Mag. eq. 

A. Atilius A.F.C.N. Calatinus Pr. ei Sicilia De 

Poems. An XlII. K. F. . . . 

C. Atilius M.F.M.N. Regulus Cos. De Poeuis Nava- 
lem egit Vlll. . . . 

263 

497 

257 

130-4 

L. Manlius A.F.P.N. Vulso Longus. 

Q. Ctedicius (4 F.Q..N. In Mag. mort. e. in ejus 
locum factus est. 

M. Atilius M.F.L.N. Regulus. 

L. Manlius A.F.P.N. Vulso Long. Cos. De Poenis, 
Navalem egit VII .. . An. . . 

254 

498 

256 

131-1 

Ser. Fulvius M.F.M.N. Ptetin. NobUior 

M. Aimilius M.F.L.N. Paullus. 

265 ~ 

499 

255 

131-2 

Cn. (’ornelius L.F. Cn. N. Scipio Asina 

A. Atilius A.F.C.N. Calatinus. 

Ser. Fulvius M.F.M.N. Peetinus Nobilior Pro Cos. 
De Cossurensibus et Poeneis Navalem egit XII 1. 
K. Febr. A. CDXCIX. 

M. Aimilius M.F.L.N. Paullus Pro Cos. De Cos- 
Burensibus et Poenis Navalem egit XIL K. Febr. 
AN. CDXCIX. 
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1 DiODoaui. 

Livt. 

Fasti SicuU. 

Fasti Cusplnlani live ^ 

1 

- _ _ _ 


Norihiam. 



Flaccus 11. & 

MflL\iino & Grasso. 



('ras.sufl 11. 




Scipio & Duilius 

Megello & Vitulo. 

i 

1 


Stdpio 11. & Floras 

Flacco & Grasso. 



f Cataci ms f 

A-sino & DuiUio. 



Paterculus 




RoguJus 6l Blesus 

! 

Scioiono & Floro. 




Calatiuo & Pater- 

1 

j 

i 

! 

1 

1 

i 1 

1 

Vulso & t Dedust | 

i 

rulo. 



Petinus ik Paullua 

Rogulo & Blesio. 



Scipio <Sd t Cata- 

Longo & Regulo. 



ri-'n t 




Capito & Blesus 

Nobiliore& PaiJo* 



11. 


N n 2 
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HISTORY OF ROME, 


Year of the 
Common- 
wealth. 

Year of 
Rome. 

Year 

before the 
Cbriitian 
JErti. 

Olym- 

piadi. 

Faitl CapltoHnL 

256 

600 

264 

131-3 

Cn. Serviliufi Cn. F. Cn. N. j[!apio 

C. Sempronius TL F. Ti. N. Blaeaua 

Cens. D. Juuius D.F.D.N. Pera. Abd. 

L. Postnmius L.F.L.N. MegelL Idem qui Pr. erat. 
In mag. m. est. 

Cn. Cornelina L.F. Cn. N. Rdpio Asina Pro Cos. De 
Poenifl X. K. April. An. D. 

C. ScmproniuB Ti. F. Ti. N. BIbbsub Cos. De 
Poenis K. April. An. D. 

267 

601 

263 

131-4 

C. Aurelius L.F.C.N. Cotta. 

P. ServiliuB Q.F.Cn.N. Geminus 

Cens. Valerius M.F.M.N. Maxim. Messal. 

P. Semproniua P.F.P.N. Sophus L.F. XXXVII. 

C. Aurelius L.F.C.N. Cotta Cos. De Poeneis et 8icu- 
leis. Idibus ApriL An. DI. 

268 

602 

262 

132-1 

L. CfiBcUioB L.F.C.N. Metellus 

C. Furiua C.F.C.N. PEw^ilus 

269 

603 

251 

132-2 

C. Atilius M.F.M.N. llegulua 11. 

L. ManUus A.F.P.N. Vulso II. 

L. Casdlius L.F.C.N. Metellus Pro Cos. De Poenis 
VII. Idus Septemb. A. DII . 

260 

604 

260 

132-3 

P. Claudius Ap. F.C.N. Pulcher . 

L. Junius C.F.L.N. Pullus. 

M. Claudius C.F. Glicia. qui scriba fucrat. Dictator, 
coact. abdic. 

Sine Mag. eq. In ejus locum factus est 

A. Atilius A.F.C.N. Calatinus 

I^ct. T XU n XT 11 Gerund. Causa. 

L. Ceecibus L.F.C.N. Metellus 

Mag. eq. 

261 

606 

249 ‘ 

132-4 

C. Aurelius L.F.C.N. Cotta II. 

P. Servilius Q.F.Cn.N. Geminus 11. 

262 

606 

248 

133-1 

133-2 

L. Csecilius L.F.C.N. Metellus IL 

N. Fabius M.F.M.N. Buteo. 

Cens. A. Atilius. A.F.C.N. Calatinus 

A. Manlius T.F.T.N. Torquat. Attic. L.F. 

XXXVIII. 

263 

607 

247 

1 

M' Otacilius C.F.M.N. Crassus II. 

M. Fabius M.F.M.N. Licinus. 

Ti. Coruncanius Ti. F. Ti. 

M.^M^iifaF.M.N. Habcnd. Causa. 

Flaccus Maq. eq. 

264 

608 

246 

133-3 

M. Fabius M.F.M.N. Buteo, 

C. Atilius A.F.A.N. Bulbus. 

266 

609 

246 

1^4 

A. Manbus T.F.T.N. Torquat. Attic. 

C. Semproniufl Ti. F. Ti. N. Bbeaus II. 
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DI0D0£UI. 

Livir. 

Fasti SIculi. 

Futi Cutpinianl tlve 
Noriiianl. 



Cotta & Geminud. 

Asiua II. & Cala- 
tioo 11. 



Metellua & f Pap- 
puB t 

Ccpio & Blesio. 



IlDgulllfl II. & 
VuIbo 

Cotta & Gemino. 



Fulcher & f Ful- 
cher t 

Mutelio & Facilo. 



Cotta 11. & Gemi- 
nuB II. 

Regulu 11. & 
Vulao. 



Mctellua 11. & 
Buteo» 

PulcTO & PuUo. 



Crassus & Lid- 
niuB 

Cotta II. & Gomi- 
no II. 



liuteo II. & Bul- 
bus 

MeU'Uo & t Ru- 
tilo f. 



Torquatua & Ble- 

BUB 

Fundulufl & Gral- 
lu8 

Granso 11. & Lid- 
no 11. 

Hutco (i Pullu. 

, 






HISmY 0! ROME. 


Yearofthe 

Connioo' 

wealth. 


2(;() 


2(5) 



Year of 
Rome, 

Year 

before the 
CbriiliaD 
£ra. 

Olym- 

piad!. 

FaitlCapltollni. 

ll? 

liT 

134.1 

C. Fiiiidaniiu C.F.Q.N. Fundulua , 

C. Sulpicii C.F. Ser. N. Galb 

M 

243 

134-2 

C. Lutatius C.F.C.N. Catulus 

A. Postumius A.F.L.N. Albinus 

512 

I 4 T' 

734^ 

i Manlius T.F.T.N, To . . . Attic, 11. 

Q. Lutatius . . C.N. Co . . . 

Cens, C. Aurelius L 

C. Lutatius C.F.C.N. Catulus Pro Cos. De Pcenis 
ex Sicil . . . e . . . egit, 1111. Non, Oct. A. 
DXII. 

Q, Valerius O.F.P,N. Folto Pro Pr. ei Sicilia 
Navalcin opt Pnd. Non. Octob. An. DXll. 

0. Lutatius C.F.C.N. Ccrco Cos. De Falisceis K. 
Mart. An. DXII, 

A. Manlius T.F.T.N. Torquatus Atticus. Cos. 
11. Do Falisceis IV Non. M . . . Ann. DXII. 


IT 

*134-4 

C, Claudius. Ap. F.C.N. Centho. 

M. Sempronius C.F.M.N. Tuibtanus. 


2(5!) 




CONSBIS AM) MIllTAHY lEimES. 


Diomd. j Liti. 


I 


Fasti SiculL 



Fasti Cu'iiiiiiaiii mvi 
Niirisijiii, 


jttH'O k liltcso. 



ror(|IIIllih aV 
tCiitot 

Flllidlllo k iiilllo, 

1 

1 

Cento k f rujiiiii- 

tusf 

Calyloti Albino. 

— 

1 

I'ToiHiiiinj iV 
F,ilco 

Alticoll.iU'im 




EXPLANATION OF THE TABLES. 


I HAVE continued the tables of military tribunes and consuls 
from tbe point at wbicb tbey ended bi tbe last volume, to tbe 
end of tbe first Punic war. I have given, as Ix'fore, tbe lists 
of consuls, from Livy and Diodorus, so far as tbeir remaining 
works contain tbem ; and I bavo now given aU tbe fragments 


01 * tbe Fasti CapitoUni wbicb relate to tbe period contained in 
tbis volume without any omission, and at the sumo tune 
without adding to the words or even letters wbicb exist on 
the fragments of tbe marble hitherto discovered. 

Tbe Fasti oi Diodorus end with the year 452, and those of 


Livy with tbe year 459 ; and tbe Fasti Capitolini arc wanting 
for several years bore and there both before and after that 
period. I have therefore given two other sets of Fasti ; one 
of wbicb goes by tbe name of tbe Siciban Fasti, liecause 
Onufrio Panvini found tbe MS. contaiivmg it in Sicily. 
Casaubon copied the MS., and gave bis copy to Sc-aligcr, who 
published it in bis edition of Eusebius, pp. 227—299, under 

the title of iirnofiri x/jovwv. ... 

The other Fasti were first made biown by John Cuspimani, 
who published extracts from tbem in bis commentary on 
Cassiodorus in tbe sixteenth century. Tbey have l^n since 
published entirely by Noris towards tbe end of the tovot- 
Lnth century, and they may be found teith 
on them, in the eleventh volume of Oravius Collcchen of 
Eoman Antiquities. The MS. contammg them .s in the 
imperial library at Vienna, and according to Hons, theymre 
compiled about the year 354 of the Christian lera. 

These last Fasti are no doubt older and more c 
the sSl, which are Ml of error, ; but Wh are u*ta for 
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HISTORY OF ROMF. 


the period of the military tribuneships ; becauRC, reprcsontiiig 
all the years of the Commonwealth as marked by eonsnlships, 
they never give to any year the names of more than two 
magistrates. But the author of the Sicilian Fasti sterns to 
have copied his lists from some writer who, like Cassiodorus, 
gave only the consulships, and purposely omitted the years 
of military tribimeships ; and not bc'ing aware of this, and 
supposing that the lists of consuls were continuous in point of 
time, ho has marked the years immediately preceding the 
first plebeian consulship with the names of the consuls who 
preceded the Gaulish invasion : insomuch that placing tliat 
invtision in the third year of the 9t)th (Jlympiafi, he notwith- 
standing makes it fall in the consulship of M. Genucius and 
C. CurtiiLs, who were consuls only five years after tlie exjml- 
sion of the decemvirs. Both the Sicilian Fasti and those of 
Noris give merely the cognomen, or last name, of each con- 
sul : it seems as if they had looked hastily up some Fasti 
where all the names were given at length, and had, tn saVe 
trouble, merely copied doAvn the name which came last. 
Sometimes the recurrence of the same names near to each 
other has misled them ; as, for instance, in the tliird Samnite 
war, the Sicilian Fasti give three consulships of (i. Fabius 
and P. Decius instead of two, and two of Ap. Claudius atid 
Volumnius instead of one. The corruptions of the lloman 
names are as bad as those in the Fasti of I)io<lorus : Calatinus 
is corrupted into Catacion,’’ Dentatus into Benacus,^^ 
Caxlicius into ‘‘Decius,’^ Caudex into Thaugatus,” Canina, 
a rather uncommon cognomen of one branch of the Claudian 
house, becomes CainbiiLs,’^ in the Sicilian Fasti, and 
Ciima,^^ in those of Noris ; and many others recur whicl^ it 
is in general easy to correct from the corresponding years in 
the Fasti Capitolini, or from any correct list of the consuls. 
Some corruptions, however, cannot easily bo restored, nor is 
it always easy to ascertain how much must be ascribed to 
mere errors of the copyist, and where the authors really 
meant to give different consuls from those named in the other 
Fasti. 

With regard to Livy^s Chronology, the fixed point from 
which we must set out is the year of Home 400, which, 
according to his express statement, VII. 18, was the thirty- 
fifth year after the expulsion of the Gauls, and was marked 
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by the consulsbip of C. Sulpicius Pcticus, and M. Yulerius 
Publicola, Peckoning the years from this jxhnt, aceonbng 
to Livy^s own statement of events, the consulship of (i. Fa- 
bius Giirges and T). Junius Brutus, the last mentioned in liis 
tnnth book, would fall in the year 459. But Sigonius places 


it one year later, and makes the ^Tar 422 to liave hecai 
wholly taken up by inteiregna, and so to have been mai ktxl 
by no consuls’ names. This ho does in or<ler to riM'omule 
Livy with himself; because his reckonings elsewhere require, 
as he thinks, the insertion of a year more' than helvas actually 
accounte'd for. That is to say, Ihvy, in the beginning ol* the 


31st book, says, that the sbety-three yc^ars which passed 
between the beginning of the first Punic war and the end of 
the second, had furnished him with matter for as many books 
as the four hundred, and seventy-eight Axvars whi(‘]i liad 
elapsed from the foundation of Borne to the consulsliiii of Ap. 
Claxidius, when the first Punic war Ix'gan. Sucli arc tht' 
nuinhers in almost all the MSS. Put as the numher lour 
hunclrctl and seventy-eight would agree A^^th no syst('ni ol 
chronology, if been long since corrected in the printed 
editions to “four hundred and eighty-eigdit.” Sigonius, 
however, argucu that the true reading was four hundrwl and 
eidhfrs'-six, the Eonian numerals CDLXXVIII having, as he 
thinks, been corrupted from CDLXXXYI, the third X having 
been altered to V, and the V separated into IT. lUyiendore 
places the beginning of tho first Punic war in TSG, uving, 

L I have above mentioneil, inserted a wh*le y.ur ol inter- 
regna, not noticed by Livy, which ho mak.>s out to lx‘ the 
viSr 422. Now, without this adilitional year, the first I tmic 
wq* docs actually, as I thiuk, according to Luy 
4^- for Sigonius omits two considships hi'fwccn 
of Pyrrhus aud the considsliip of Ap. Claudius an . • 'u - 
^us,^amely those of Q. Ogulnius and C. ^hius in 4S.> an 
of Q. Fahius Gurges and L. Mamilius m 4S9 ^he 
these is mentioned expressly by Pliuy, l ist. Xatur. XXX T 
8 44, os wcU as by Zonaras, VTTI. 7. and by the Sicihau a . 
and those of Noris, and is admitted by Sigonius hinisc . I ■ 
commentary on the Fasti Capitoluii. b FaS 

Fahius and L. Mamilius is mentioned by the . e c J 

and by those of Noris, and is ^ "V Peru 

Fasti Capitolini, which place the consulship o 
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and N. Fabius in 487, and that of Ap. Claudius and M. Ful- 
vius in 489, manifestly making an interval of a year between 
them, although the names of the intermediate consuls are 
lost. Zonaras speaks of Fabius as being sent against the 
Volsinians, and expressly says that he was consul in that year 
with ^milius,” according to the present text of Zonaras in 
the edition of Du Cange, Venice, 1729. But in the 2nd 
chapter of the same 8th book of Zonaras, L. ^milius the col- 
league of Q. Meircius Philippus in 473, is in one MS. called 
MaviXioVf which shows how readily the names and 

Ma/itXto 9 may be confounded with each other. And, further, 
Sigonius aclmowlcdges this consulship of Q. Fabius and L. 
Mamilius in his commentary on the Fasti Capitolini. Thus, 
according to Livy, there would be in fact the events of 486 
years related in his fifteen first books, and the sixteenth book 
began with the year 487, that is with the consulship of Ap. 
Claudius and M. Fulvius ; and the fifteen next books did 
contain also the events of sixty- three years ; from the year 
487 to the year 550, the consulship of Cn. ComeKus and 
P. ^lius Paetus, before the expiration of which the war with 
Carthage was concluded ; as the first Punic war had begun 
about the middle of 487. And thus the correctness of Sigo- 
nius’ alteration of Livy’s date from CDLXXVIII ' to 
CDLXXXVI is indeed established, although, as I think, his 
way of justifying it is erroneous, and so also is his inter- 
pretation of it : for Livy does not say that Ap. Claudius was 
consul in 486, but that his own fifteen first books, which 
stopped at the beginning of Ap. Claudius’ consulship, had 
contained the events of 486 years. And therefore, according 
to Livy, the first year of the war with Pyrrhus would fal^in 
471, the first year of the first Punic war in 487, and the end 
of the second Punic war in 550. 

Meantime, I have continued to follow the common chro- 
nology of the years of Pome, because it is hopeless now to 
endeavour to supersede it by any other system, and it would 
be a mere perplexity to my readers, if they were to find 
every action recorded in this history fixed to a difierent 
year from that with which they had been accustomed to 
connect it. Nor does there seem any adequate object to be 
gained by the attempt. The sera of the foundation of Rome 
is itself a point impossible to fiLx accurately ; nor can we deter- 
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mine the chronology of the fourth and fifth centuries of Home 
either in itself, or as compared with the chronology of Greece. 
Our existing authorities are too uncertain and too conflicting 
to allow of this ; and as I have said already in another place, 
the uncertainty of the history and chronology act mutually 
on each other, and a sure standing place is not to be found. 
The five years of anarchy during the discussions on the Lici- 
nian laws are indeed utterly improbable ; and wo may safely 
assume that they could not have happened exactly as they 
are represented. But On. Flavius in the middle of the tilth 
century, recorded on his Temple ot Concord' that it was dedi- 
cated 204 years after the dedication of the Capitol ; and this 
agrees exactly with the Fasti Capitolini, which place the 
eodileship of Flavius and the censorship of Fabius and Bc'cius 
in the year of Rome 449. It is, indeed, probable tliat the 
Gaulish invasion should bo placed later tlian its common diite ; 
and the five years of the anarchy may well be inserted in the 
early part of the Commonwealth ; a period, for which we have 
neither a history nor a chronology that will bear any inquiry. 
Yet Polybius followed the common date of the Gaulish inva- 
sion, and his chronology of the subsequent Gaulish wars is all 
based on the iussiimption that Rome was taken ui the JHth 
Olympiad, and not later. Polybius doubtless may have been 
misled, and Cn. Fulvius may have had no sufficient authority 
for fixing the interval between the dedication of his leinple 
of Concord and that of tlio Capitol; but if they were both 
mistaken, where ore we to find surer gvi cs an ic 

records on which they rehed were uncertain, as indeed y 

very possibly were, what evidence or what ^ 

w^Ld nowbo as to be enabled to arrive at a more certain 

^TfoUow^then the common chronology of Romo ; "o* 
de^ asThinking with the authors of “L’Art de -eriher lo 
” that it if possible to fix the verj^ year, and e^n the 
i^ f+ho month on which the several consuls of the fifth 

century and, if not correct, which in 

aU probability it is not, yet is quite as much so^as^ ^ fi 
system which could bo set up m i s roo 

. PUnr, Hi*t. N.tur. XXXIII. } 19, ed. SUlig- 
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determined me not to adopt Niebulir’s dates, even on his 
authority; because I cannot persuade myself that the cer- 
tainty of his amended chronology is so clear as to compensate 
for the manifest inconvenience of departing from a ♦system 
which is fixed in the memories of all the readers of Roman 
history throughout Europe. 



APPENDIX I. 


NOTE ON THE TTllAL ANH DEATH OF MANITDS. 

ZoNAEAS, wliosc liistoTV 18 taken {Generally from Dion Cas- 
sius, relates that ^lanlius was lioldiiin; the ('ai)itol against 
tlie govc;ninient, and that a slave having offered to hetray 
him, went up to the Capitol as a di'seiter, and hegg('d lo 
speak MTth Manlius. He pi-olessed to he eome tt) him on tlie 
part of the slaves of Pmnic, who were ready lo rise and johi 
him, and whilst Manlius was speaking lo him apai t on ihe 
edge of the cliff, the slave suddeidy pushed him down il, and 
he WTis then seized by some men ivho had been prev iously 
placed there in anihnsh, and was by them earrie'd off as a 
prisoner. Thei. he was tried in the Campus iMartius and as 
the poplc could not comh'imi him in sight of the Capilol, Ihe 
trial WTis adjourned, and the people met again in another 
place out of sight of the Capilol, and then condemned him. 
The scene of the second trial is said by Livy to have Wen 1he 
PetePne Grove. Now we find that on tA\;o other occasions 
after a secession, assemblies were held in groves without the 
city walls, and not in the Campus Martins; once after the 
revolt of the soldiers and secession of the commons m 41d, in 
this very Pcteline Grove (Livj^ VII. 41), and once afler the 
last secession to the Janiculuin, in the Oak Grove, “in Ijscu- 
Wo” (I’liny. nw. Hot. XVT. § 37). Rotv 00 tWrc .» .Itlo 

reason to doubt that there was a secession also m the disturb- 
ance caused by Manlius, it Ls likely that when pace was 
restored the terms would have bc'cn settled m an assem j > 
held in some sacred grove, and that there a genera am- 
nesty would bo passed, and any exceptions to ^ 

diBCUssed and determined. And if Manlius ^d 
the power of his enemies in the manner desen } ^ 

his partisans having thus lost their leader, would have been 
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ready to submit, and could not haye opposed his execution, if 
it were insisted upon by the government as a necessary sacri- 
fice to public justice. The story of his trial before the centu- 
ries in the Campus Martins is every way suspicious, and may 
possibly have been invented to account for the fact of his 
death having been decreed in an assembly held in the Pe- 
teline Grove. It was obvious that trials before the centuries, 
the only tribunal which could legally try a Roman citizen 
capitally, were held in the Campus Martins ; and as the fact 
of the secession was more and more glossed over, so the real 
nature of the assembly in the Peteline Grove would be less 
understood ; and then it was attempted to be explained as 
a mere adjourned meeting of the centuries, held in an un- 
usual place, because the dcKverer of the Capitol could not be 
condemned in the Campus Martius, where his judges had the 
Capitol directly before their eyes. 

I may observe that the law which forbade any patrician’s 
residing from henceforth in the Capitol, strongly confirms 
the fact of an actual secession. Manlius had occupied the 
citadel as a fortified position, and had held it with an armed 
force against ’ the government ; and this pointed out the 
danger of allowing any one to reside within its precincts. 


APPENDIX n. 

ON THE LATER CONSTITUTION OF THE CENTURIES. 

The constitution of the comitia of the centuries, as it origi- 
nally existed, is perfectly familiar to every reader, and has 
been described in the first volume of this History. But it is 
remarkable that this well-known form of it never existed 
during those times of which we have a real history ; and the 
form which had succeeded to it is a complete mystery. It is 
strange, but true, that we know how the centuries were con- 
stituted in the times of the later kings, but that we do not 
know what was their constitution in the time of Cicero and 
Caesar. 

It is quite clear that the old constitution of the centuries 
gave a decided ascendancy to wealth. The first class, toge- 
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tlior witli tlie conturios of tlio formed a majority of 

the whole (‘omitia. Tims every election would haxc hven hi 
the hands of tlie rich, and sueli a state of tljinys as exist(‘d in 
the last J^ears of the Common W( ‘a Itli, when the aristoca-aey 
had no other decided influence tlian what tluy could -^iu by 
bribery, is altogetlier inco]iceival)le. 

Ag»ain, the dimsion of the people into tribes laid notliiii^ 
t ;0 do with the earlier constitution of the cimtiiries ; tin' \o(('s 
were taken by classes, and a maids class dt'peiuh'd on the 
amoiuit of his properly. liut in tln^ latca* constitution the 
votes W('ro taken by tribes, and a man’s trib(\ exci'pt in the 
ca.se of tlie four city tribes, implied iu>thin;L»; as to his rank or 
fortune. The agents em])loyed to ])urchase voh's were ladled 
divisores tribiiuin ; such and siiidi trilx's are mentioned as 
intmvsted in lieliaK of ])arlicular (‘andidati's (Ciciao jiro 
Iflamao) ; and some one tiabe was di'tiaanim'd by lot to cx(‘i*- 
cise the piavile^e of Notinp;' Ixdbre the rc'st. In sliort tin* 
trilx'S are mentioiKal as commonly at tlie comitia in tli(‘ Cam- 
pus Martins, whether held for trials or for elections, as at the 
comitia held in the forum. 

(In the other liand, the division by (lasses contlmu'd to 
exist in the later constituticui. (Icei'o spi^aks of tlu' (‘oniitia 
of centuries diflering from th(' comitia of Irihi's, inasmuch as 
in the former lu' says, ‘Mhe pc‘oplc are arrang('d aia-ording 
to pro]>erty, rank, and age, whilst in the latti'r no sucli dis- 
tinctions are observed.’’ He liCgibus, ITT. It). The (a ntu- 
ries of the first class are s})oken of botli i?i trials (Livy, 
XLIII. lb), and in electiems (Cicero, i’hilippic. 11. and 
in the second oration of tlu^ pseudo-Sallust to Ca'sar, de Jto- 
publica Ordinanda, the author notices, aa a desirabh^ cliange 
in the actual constitution, that a law formerly proi>osed by 
C. GracchiLS should be again brought forward and (aiacted, 
that the centuries should be called by lot from all the five 
classes indiscriminately. Tliis proves not only that tlie divi- 
sion into classes existed to the end of the Commonwealth, but 
also that the first class continued to enjoy certain advantaj^u's 
above the others. The problem, therefore, is to det(uiniiie 
how the system of classes was blended with that of tribes, 
and in what degree the centuries of the liistorical i)rj-md 
of the Commonwealth retained or had forfeited tbe stiong 

O o 
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aristocraticiJ character impressed on them by their original 
constitution. 

VaT'ioiis solutions of this problem have been offered at 
different times by scholars of great ability. ( )cta\uus Pan- 
tagathus, in the lOtli century, supposed that each of tlie five 
classes had two centuries belonging to it in each of tlu' tribes, 
aiul that the equites luid one ceiitury in each tribe, making 
tlie whole number of centuries to amount to dS5, out ofwhicli 
tiiosc ol the equites and the first class together would amomit 
to lOo, wliilst those of the other classes Averc 280 ; so that 
the two former, instead of being a majority of the whole 
comitia, stood to the other (‘enturies only in the propoition of 
d to (S. fills notion ot seventy'' (*(*nturies in eacfi class, or ten 
centuries in eacfii tribe, has been maintained also by 8a\'igny, 
according to /unq)t ; and by WaltluT, in his History oJ* tlui 
Itoman Law, Vol. I. p. Idt). This also is the oiiinion of an- 
other living authority of the highest order, who has expressed 
to me his fidl acquic^scenc^e in it. 

Niebuhr, on the contrary, held that tlie whole division into 
five classes was done away with ; that each tribe contained 
two centuries only, one of older men, the other of younger; 
that the thirty-one country tribes (ymstituted the first class 
under this altered sysb'm, and tlie four city tribes the second 
class ; and that besides these two classes there were no more. 
He held the aristocratical character of tlie comitia of centu- 
ries, as compared with the assembly of the tnbes, to consist, 
in the following points : that the plebeian knights voted dis- 
tinctly from the rest of the commons, and that the patricians 
also had tludr sepaiute votes in the sex sufiragia, or six old 
centimes of kniglits ; 2nd, that the centuries of each tribe 
were divided according to their age, one of older men, and 
the other of younger; 3rd, that the proletarians, or those 
who possessed property under four thousand asses, were alto- 
gether excluded; and dtli, that the ausjiices were necessarily 
taken at the comitia of centuries, and that they Avere thiLs 
subjecUH to the influence of the augurs. Niebuhr held also, 
that the prerogative century could only be chosen out of the 
tribes of the first class, and never out of the four city tribes. 

Zumpt, in a recent essay on the constitution of the comitia 
of centuries, read before the Prussian academy in 183G, main- 
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tains that tho old centuries of Rer. Tullius subsistcHl to the 
end of tlie Commonwealth without any material altt'ration, 
except that those of the tirst class were reduct'd from cy^hty 
to seventy. lie then sup]:>oses tliat two of llu'se e('uluries 
were allotted to each of the thirty-tlvc tribes, toi^cdlier with 
three centuries from the fom* remaining classc's ; and of tlu'sc' 
three, one lie thinks was taken Irom the tittli class, and tw'o- 
thirds of a century from tln^ second, third, and lourtb elassc's. 
Thus the ri(‘ber citizims still n^tainc'd an inthuaiei' in th(' 
comitia more than in proportion to their nundn'i's, although 
much h'ss than it had been in the orip;iT\al constitution ot 


Rer. Tullius. 

Lastly, Professor Huschke of Preslaii, in his work ofi tb.^ 
constitution of Ser. Tullius, publislu'd in IHdS, watb 

lS[i(d)uhr in sn])posin«> that the whole nundxa* of c('ntm-ies was 
reduced to si^venty, ('acb tribe containing- two, one of older 
men, and the other of yomi;^-er ; but these seventy (‘enturies 
weiv divided, be tbinks, into tiv(' classc's ; so that alnait ten 
tribes or 1 went v cent luac'S would contain tln^ ci1i/('ns ot tb(‘ 
fost class, a certain number of tribes would in like manner 
contain ;ill the citizens of tlic second clnss, ainl so on to tin- 
end : some tviln s, aeeoi'ding to this liypotliesis, consist mg only 


of neliev citizens, and others only ot poorer. 

r,nt I confess that all these solutions, including cmui tlia 
of Nielmhr himself, are to me nmatisfactorv II the tirst 
class had contained thirty-one out of tlie th.rty-ye tnls s 
^drile each trilie contained only two eentnries, we shouh. heal 
rather of the trilies of the Hr.st idass, than ot the centuries , 
whilst on the other hand th.' isrsiti vc- testmiony ot the ,.seudo. 
Sallust, who, according to .Niehuhr liimsc , 

lived later than the second century atlei u ^ ■ - 

to the existence of five classes doxvn to the time ot 
war seems to he on that point an irresistihle aulhoiit> 

i; :;;:ars to me to be inipossihle to ascertain with ce - 

taiuty cither the To guess 

stitution, or their connexioii v.lh the ^ i.ppnua- 

at points of mere detail seems ioim- css ^ 

tiou on the subject there is none. ,..x press! v 

comitia of centuries differed trom those 

in this, that whereas all the memhers oi " 

comitia tributa without any further distinet.un bctiicc 

o D 2 
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and as far £is appears, witlioiit any subdiAnsioiis within the 
tribe itself, so in the coniitia of centinaes the members of the 
same tribe were distinguished from eax'h other ; the older 
men ceidainly voted distinctly from the 3a)iine;er Tiien, and 
probably the richer men also vottni distinctly from the poorer ; 
so that the centuries w^ere a less democratical lK)dy than the 
tribes. 

In the account given by PolybiiLS of the com])()sition of the 
Poniaii army, we find traces at once of tl^i^ exist ej ice of some- 
thing like the old system of classes, and of the chang(‘s which 
it must have undergone. All citizens whose prop('rty ex- 
ceeded foiu' thousaiKl ass(‘s were noAV eidisted into th(' h'gions, 
wlu'reas hi old times none had Ijihui required to ])rovide thiau- 
selves with arms whose jiroperty fell short of twelve thousand 
five hundred asses. Put one hundred tliousand assi's still 
appear to have been the qualification for the liist class ; and 
it is remarkable that the peculiar distinction of this class, the 
coat of mail, Avas the same as it had been in the oldest knoAvn 
system of the classes. ^Vll distinctions of arms, ohiaisive or 
defensive, between the second, third, and fourth classes, seem 
to have been abolished, but the fifth class still, as hi old 
times, supplied the light-armed soldiers of the legions, or the 
velites. 

Put, however much of the old system of the classtvs Avas 
preserved in the later constitution of the centuiies, the 
difference in the political spirit of the tribes und centui‘i(\s 
is scarcely I thiAk perceivable. AVe do not find the Amtc's of 
the centuries cavt replied upon by the aristocracy to coimter- 
balance the popular feeling of the tribes. It might liaA e been 
conceived that a poj:udar assembly, where wealth confi'rred 
any ascendancy, would have been decidedly opposed to one of 
a character purely democratical ; that the centuries hi short, 
like our own Ilouse of Commons, dining more than one period 
of our history, should huA^e sjnnpathized more and more w ith 
the senate, and liaAX' counteracted to the utmost of their power 
on the Campus Martins the policy embracixl by thc' tribes in 
the forum. Put this is not thc case ; the spirit of the Poman 
jX3ople, as disthiguished from thc senate and thc equestrian 
order, appears to have berm much the same, Avhether they 
were assembled in one sort of comitia or another ; the een- 
tuiies elected Flaminius and Varro to the consulship hi the 
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iecondPiniicwar, altliougli their op|>osition to th(^ nristocraoy 
;ooir).s to have be(^n one of tlieii’ chief recomintaidatious ; anil 
n later times tlie eentiirios elected many eonsnls wlie a(l\o- 
aihal tlie popular cause not h'ssA iohaitly tlian tlie most violcjit 
of the trihimes eh'cted hy the tribes. 

The caus(‘ of this is to be found in the p;reat va^altli t)f tlie 
equestrian ordcT and of the senate, which drew a liroad lim^ of 
separation between them and tlie riclu'st of the ph'lunans, and 
thus drove' the members of the first (dass to symi>atl)ize' Avilh 
those below tliem, rather than with those above them. Wdiile 
the possession of the judiidal power was disunited by tlu' senate 
and the equc'strian order, it was only a iter many years that any 
share of it was communicated to the richest (d‘ tlie ])lebeians. 
Tlius it is probable that the middle' elassi's at Ifonu', as els 
where', rc'pelh'd by the pride of the lii^bcst classes, AV('r(' 
for(‘cd back as it wcti* into the mass oi‘ the low er ; and ('n(<a’('d 
as ^litterly into all measures galling to the aristocracy, as the 
pO(»rest citizens of tlu' tribes. 

If this be so, the ([uestion as to tlie I'xaet idrm of the 
comitia of eeiitiuies in latei* times, hoAvev('r eurious in itself, 
is of no great importance to our right uiuh'rslaiiding of tin' 
8ubs('qu('iit hl,-.i ny. For Avh(‘ther tlu' inhia ncf^ ol‘ tla* (trst 
class as coiiqiared with that of the low('r classi ^ was gn atia- 
or less, it. do('s not ajipi'ar tliat tlu' chai’acli'i* of the comllia 
was altc'red from Avliat it would ha\c Ih'cu otherwise; tin', 
first class Avas as little attacln^rl to the aristoia’acy as lh(^ 
fourth or filth. After the misuccesslul altrnipts ot so many 
men of ability and learning, I luivi* no conlidciici' that 1 ( ould 
approach more nearly to the true solution ot the jirolilem ; 
and, in fact, there seem diflieultics in tlu' waA' ol every 
thcoi'V, AN'hich onr present knoAvh'dgc can hardly ('iialih' ns to 
remove. If hoD'after any solution should oi'cur to me A\diich 
may he fret' from palpable objectious, and may seem to nici't 
all tlic eircinristanct'H of the case, 1 shall ho})c to nn iitioii it 
in a subsequent- Amlumc ; in ibe mean time, 1 must at ]m'seut 
express my belie! that- tlu* exact an aiigA iiiciit ol tbc (^as^( s lu 
the later comitia of cciiturh's is a problem im less iiiexpla .d»l( 
than that of tlie disposition of the rowers in the am i* nt diip" 
of war. 
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APPENDIX m. 

OF THE ROMAN LEGION IN THE FIHrH CENTURY OF ROME. 

The accounts of the Roman legion in the fourth and fifth 
centuries of Rome are fuR of pei^lexity. Nor is this to bo 
wondered at, for as there were no contemjx)rary historians, 
and as the military system afterwards underwent considerable 
changes, the older state of things could be known only from 
accidental notices of it in the stories of the early wars, or from 
uncertain memory. How little help in these inquiries is to 
be expected from Livy, may bo imderstood from this single 
fact ; that although ho himself* in two several places (I. 43 
and VIII. 8) has expressly stated that the ancient Roman 
tactic was that of the phalanx, yet in no one of his descriptions 
of battles are any traces to be found of such a system ; but 
the sword and not the pike is spoken of as the most efficient 
weapon, just as it was in the tactic of the second Pimic war, 
or of the age of Marius and of Coesar. 

Livy, however, has preserved in one place a detailed account 
of the earlier legion, as it existed in the great Latin war in 
the beginning of the fifth century. And Polybius, as is well 
known, has described at length the arms and organization 
of the legion of his time, that is, of the latter part of the 
sixth and the beginning of the seventh century of Rome. I 
shall notice the 'Similar and dissimilar points in these two 
accounts, and then see how far we can explain the changes 
implied in them : and, finally, notice some statements in 
other writers which relate to the same subject. 

Both accounts acknowledge the existence of four divisions 
of fighting men in the legion ; the light-armed (ypoa^o/uaxoi, 
Polyb., rorarii, Livy), the hastati, the principes, and the 
triarii. But to these there was in the older legion a fifth 
added, the accensi, or supernumeraries ; who in ordinary cases 
were ndt armed, but went to the field to be ready to take the 
arms and supply the places of those who fell. 

In both accounts the hastati, when the legion is drawn up 
in order of battle, are placed in front of the principes, and 
the principes in front of the triarii. But in the old legion 
the greater part of the light-armed soldiers are described as 
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stationed witli the triarii in the third line, and only about a 
fourth part of them are with the hastati in the front. 
Whereas, in the later legion, the b'ght troops are di^aded 
equally among the tliree lines. 

Again, in the older legion the triarii were tajiud in numbers 
to the hastati and prineipcs respectively, each diAasiuu con- 
sisting of somewhat more than nine hunched men. Wlieretis, 
in the later legion, the triarii were never more than six liun- 
dred men ; while the hastati and princip(\s were regularly 
twelve hundred each, and sometimes exceeded this nund)er. 

In the older legion the light-armed trcx)ps carric'd ('acli 
man a pike, ‘‘ hasta,’^ and two or more javelins, geesa.’^ 
These were the arms of the fourth class in the ^Servdan con- 
stitution, nihil pneter hastam et vemtum datum verutum 
and gaesa alike signifying missile weapons or javelins as 
opjtosed to the hasta or pike. But in the later legion, the 
lig^t-armed soldier carried no pike, but had a romid shield, 
7rap/uLT}f and a dhh or cutlass, pd\aipa, together with his 
javelins. 

In the older legion again the hastati, principes, and triarii, 
all boro the arms of the second and third classes in the Scuvian 
constitution ; tliat is to say, the large oldcmg sliidd, scutum,’’ 
the pike, and the sword, “ gladius.” But in tlie latca* legion, ' 
the hastati and principes had both dropj^xnl the pike, and 
were armed instead of it with two large javelins, of jdHait six 
feet in length, which Polybius calls uoro-oq and which were 
no other than the formidable pila. 

Further, we have a remarkable notice, that there was a 
time when the triarii alone- carried pila, and were called 
pilani, while the hastati and principes still carried pikes 

Again, the older legion was divided into fort} -five maniples 
or ordines ; fifteen of hastati, fifteen of principc's, and fifteem 
of triarii ; but as the triarii were in fact a triple division, so 
their maniples contained one hundre^d and eight 3 ^- six, or 
possibly one hundred and eighty-nine men each, wliilc those 
of the hastati and principes contained only sixty-three men 
each. 

In the later legion, the hastati, principes, and triarn con- 

3 Livy says that the hastati and principes were called antepiJam ; A III. 
Varro (Ling. Lat. V. § 89, ed. Muller) and Ovid (Fasti, HI. i2U) call the 
triarii eipreasly pilani. 
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tained ten maniples eacli ; and those of the two former divi- 
sions consist^ of one hundred and twenty men each, while 
those of the triarii contained only sixty. The light troops 
were divided into thirty divisions, one of whicli was added to 
each maniple of tlie heavy-armed troops, in just proportion 
to its respective strength ; that is, that twenty-four light- 
armed men were added to each maniple of the triarii, and 
forty-eight to each maniple of the hastati and pinncijx's. It 
may be, however, that the divisions of the light-armed troops 
were all equal ; in which case they would have raised each 
maniple of the triarii to one hundred men, and each maniple 
of the hastati and piancipes to one hundred and sixty. 

In the older legion, each maniple contained two centuiions ; 
that is, it consisted of two ceni.uries. Therefore tlie century of 
the old legion consisted of thii'ty men. 

In the later legion each maniple also had two centurions ; 
but the maniples being of imequal numbers, the centuries 
were unequal also : the centuries of the triarii contained thirty 
men each, as in the older legion, but those of the hastati and 
principes had each sixty. 

On comparing these two forms of the legion, it is manifest 
that in the older there is retained one of the characteristic 
points of the system of the phalanx, or of fighting in columns, 
the keeping the light-armed or Avorst-anned men mostly in 
the rear. The old legion consisted of a first division of about 
nineteen hundred men, of whom only three hundred and 
fifteen had iiifeiaor arms ; and of a second division of nearly 
twenty^- eight hundred men, of whom only nine hundred and 
thirty were well armed ; nine hundred and thirty were light- 
armed, and the remaining nine himdred and thirty, t^ie 
accensi, wore not armed at all. Nay, it appears doubtful 
whether even the triarii, properly so called, were quite equal 
to the hastati and principes : for in the Latin war it seems to 
be a mistake of Livy’s to suppose that they carried pikes ; 
they appear at that time to have borne only pila and swords, 
and were therefore less fitted than the hastati and principes 
for the peculiar manner of fighting then in use in the Roman 
army. 

But even in this earlier form of the legion there seems to 
have been some change introduced from a form still earlier. 
The mixture of light- armed soldiers in the front ranks of the 
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phalanx uiilcss we are to suppose that they wore always 
thi-owu forward as mere skiruiishers, and had no place in (he 
Inie sceius to show that a moditication of tl.e tactic of (lu, 
phalanx*liad already heen found necessary, and (hat (he use 
ot tlio javelin instead of the pike was already ri.sin<r in 
estimation. ‘ 


This alteration seems to derive its origin from (he fiaulisli 
wars. The Gauls used javeliiLs them.sclvc,s, and the viiglit 
of their charge was such that the fiill-arnied soldiers of ?ho 
Itoman legions were not numcroas (>nough to wiihstand (hem ; 
it became of imjKirtance, therefore, to improve the elliciency 
of the light-armed soldiers, and at the same time to ('iiablo 
the Roman line to reply to the Gaulish missiles, if the ciu niy 
preferred a distant condiat to tighting hand to hand. 

That something of this sort was done is directly stated; 
but as usual th(! accounts arc conflicting and inconsistent u itii 
themsc'lves. Dionysius makes Gamillus say to his soldiers, 
that whereas “the Gauls had only javelins, they had arrows, 
a weapon ot deadly effect.” ’Aiti Xdyytjc oottoc, (((^dvtok 
/3fXoc, Fragm. Vatic. XXX. Idutandi sa3Rs that (■aTnillus in- 
structv'cl his Boldiers use their long javelins as wciipons 
for close fight/’ vacrol^ fJLaK^)oig Sia \()T}(T0at { ( ^unill. 

40) , and in tlie next cliaptcr lie describes tlie (jlauls as grap- 
pling with the Itoinans and tr^dng to pitsli asides llnar ja\ (dins, 
which evidently supposes them to ha\'e been iist d as ])ik(hs. 
And yet in the very sentence before, he talks oi‘ t]u‘ (hiullsli 
shields as being weiglied down by the Hoinafi javdins, wliicli 
had mil througli them, and liung upon them, tovq dt i:)vf)t<jvr 
(jvjuTreirnfjOaL Kal fia()vve(T9at t(ov v<T(Tiov l<pLXKOfiti>u)v (( biiiiU. 

41) , a description applicable oidy to wea})ons thrown at tlie 
oneiny, and not used as pikes. 

A passage in Lny seems to ofibr the solution of this difli- 
culty. AVlien the Gauls attacked the Ivoniau camp in their 
invasion of the Roman territory in the 4i)5, only ten 

years before the Latin war, the triarii were engaged in throw- 
ing up works, and the hastati and principes covered them. 
Tlien, as the Gauls advanced up hill to attack the Komaii 
position, ‘Gill the pila and six^ars,” “pda omnia liastaiiae,” 
“took effect,” says JA\y, “from tbeir own weight; and the 
Gauls bad either their bodies run tbrougli, or their sliicbls 
weighed down by the darts that were stickuig m tlioni. 
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V ii. 23. It appears, then, that both the pilum and hasta 
could be used as missile^^ ; but both also could he used as 
pikes, for the pilum was six feet in length : and therefore it 
is very possible that Camillus may have shortened the spear 
of the hastati, to render it avaUahle as a missile, and also 
strengthened and lengthened the pilum to make it serve on 
occasion the j:)ui’pose8 of a pike. 

Thus the hastati and principes were armed with swords, 
witli large oblong sliields, scuta, and wdth spears, hasta' ; but 
the large shield already fitted them for a more independent 
and personal mode of fighting than that of the phalanx, and 
the spear might be used as a javelin, no less than as a pike. 
The Samnite wars, following so soon afterwards, decided the 
Romans to give up the tactic of the phalanx still more 
entirely; the spear, which might be used as a javelin, but 
was more fitted for close fight, was now given oidy to the 
soldiers of the third line ; while the pilum , which might bo 
used as a pike, but was properly a missile, was taken from the 
third line, and given to the soldiers of the first and second 
lines. At the same time those citizens whose properties were 
rated between four thousand asses and twelve thousand five 
hundred, and who were not formerly required to pro\ddo 
themselves with arms, were now called upon to do so, and 
therefore the accensi are no more hoard of ; while the rorarii, 
who seem to have belonged to the fifth class of the old Servian 
division, and to have gone to battle with no other weapons 
than slings, were now called upon to provide themselves with 
light arms of a better description, and became the velites of 
the new legion. Why the triarii shoiild have been also 
reduced in number does not certainly apjxiar ; except that 
as the whole Enman tactic was now become a very active 
system of personal combats along the whole line, it wels 
necessary to have as many men as possible available for the 
two first divisions, and that the mere reserve, which was not 
to form any part of the fighting force, except on emergency, 
should be kept low, and confined to the older soldiers, who 
had no longer sufficient activity to be employed in the con- 
stantly moving battle of the regular line. 

Niebuhr has attempted to explain the number of centuries 
in the legion, and of men in each century, by a reference to 
the varying numljer of tribes, and to the centuries in the 
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classes of the Servian constitution. But his explanation does 
not seem to me satisfactory ; and the question is not essential 
to our understanding of the militaiy character of the legion. 
It may 1}e observed, however, that the germ of the division of 
the legion into ten cohorts, may be traced alroadv in the 
legion of the time of Polybius, as a tenfold division existe^l 
in it in each of the three lines of tlie hastati, ])rincipe8, and 
triarii. A cohort then would be merely one maniple of each 
of these three lines; a miniatm*e legion, presenting tlie 
same variety of force on a small scale, which the h'gion 
itself did on a large scale. And thus the (*ohorts of the 
legion of four thousand two hundred men would consist of 
four hundred and twenty men ouch, as afterwards in the 
imperial legion they consisted proj>erly of six hundred men 
each. 

Sallust, it Ls Avcll kno^^^l, makes Cicsar say that tlie Ro- 
mans had borrowed their anns, oflensive and defensive, from 
the Samnites (Bell. Catilinar. 51). And although tlu' Sam- 
nites are not named, yet the order of time seems to show 
that they must, partly at least, bo intended, where DifKlorus 
says, Fragm. Vatic. XXIII. 1, that the Romans, having first 
adopted the tactic, of the phalanx in their wars with tlie 
Etruscans, afterwards exchanged it for the systcan of tigliting 
in cohorts, (crTreipaTc being a certain correction for 7rt/(>aTes 
which has no meaning at all,) and with the large oblong 
shield, flupeoTc, Ixicause the nations whom they subst^quently 
encountered used this tactic. And it proUably is true, that 
the peculiar form of the Roman legion was owing to tlie wars 
with the Gauls and Samnites, which led to the total disuse of 
the phalanx, and to the perfecting of those weai>ons, such as 
the sword and the javelin, which, in the system of the phalanx, 
are of the least importance. 
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